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Labor force statistics, showing the employment status and hours of work of the noninstitutional 





population, both farm and nonfarm, are compiled each month from data obtained by personal interviews of 
a sample of 35,000 households in 333 areas throughout the country. Percentages of the population in a 
given category are derived from the sample and then applied to independent population estimates prepared 
by the Bureau of the Census. Monthly data on the labor force are collected and tabulated by the Bureau 


of the Census under contract with the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Payroll employment statistics, which provide detailed industry information for the Nation, States, 





and metropolitan areas on the employment, hours, and earnings of nonfarm wage and salary workers, are 
collected directly from employers. Each month a sample of industrial and commercial establishments, 
employing collectively about 25,000,000 workers, submit payroll information to cooperating State agencies 
(listed on the inside back cover). These agencies edit the data, use them for the preparation of State 
and area estimates, then transmit them to the BLS for the preparation of national estimates. The costs 
of the State and area program are financed jointly in 44 States by the Bureau of Employment Security and 
the BLS; the costs in the remaining States are jointly shared by the State Departments of Labor and the 
BLS. Employers’ contribution reports under the unemployment insurance system are the major source of 
benchmarks on which the payroll employment estimates are based. These reports, which cover about 75 
percent of total nonfarm employment for the U.S., are collected and tabulated by State employment secu- 
rity agencies under BES direction. Benchmark data for the remaining 25 percent are obtained i:om tie 
social security records of the Bureau of Old=Age and Survivors Insurance, the Civil Service Commission, 


the Interstate Commerce Commission, and several other government and private organizations. 


Labor turnover statistics, showing the rate of accessions and separations by industry for the Nation 
and for selected States and areas, are collected directly from employers. The sample used is smaller 
than that for the payroll employment statistics and is limited to manufacturing, mining, and communication 


industries. The 42 State agencies presently in the cooperative turnover program have the same respon- 





sibilities as in the employment statistics program, and the costs of the program in these States are shared 


by the Bureau of Employment Security and the BLS. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT HIGHLIGHTS 


August 1961 


THE MONTHLY REPORT ON THE LABOR FORCE: AUGUST 1961 





Employment increased seasonally in the nonfarm sector of the economy in 
August, although auto employment was dawn due to an early model changéover. At 
the same time, unemployment dropped seasonally but remained at a relatively high 
level. 


Detailed statistics for the month showed that the number of workers on 
nonfarm payrolls rose by almost 300,000 to 53.4 million from July to August. Most 
of this rise was seasonal, but there were better-than-seasonal increases in primary 
metals and in electrical equipment, together with a small rise--instead of the normal 
decline--in the machinery industry. By contrast with these gains, there was an 
over-the-month drop of 100,000 workers in the transportation equipment industry 
as assembly lines were prepared for new model automobile production. The usual 
sharp expansion was recorded in food processing, construction, and apparel 
manufacture, along with smaller increases in other manufacturing industries. 


The manufacturing workweek, at 41 hours in August, was not significantly 
changed over the month, and weekly earnings at $93. 83 were also about the same 
asin July. This was the second month in which hours and earnings were little 
changed, following a period of sharp rise earlier in the year. 


As reported on August 29, total employment held steady over the month at 
68.5 million, a record level for August. Total nonagricultural employment-- 
including the self-employed, domestics, and unpaid family workers--was also 
higher than in any previous August at 62.2 million. Among the nonfarm employed 
were 3.1 million on part time either because their work schedules had been cut 
back or because they could not find full-time jobs. Agricultural employment, at 
6.3 million, was not significantly changed over the month and was at its lowest 
August level on record. 


Unemployment fell seasonally by 600,000 over the month to 4.5 million in 
August. The seasonally adjusted rate of unemployment was unchanged at 6.9 
percent, about the same as it has been for 9 successive months. The seasonally 
adjusted rate for adult men, at 6.1 percent, has also remained at about the same 
level for this length of time. In May 1960, before unemployment started to rise, 
the unemployment rate for adult men was 4. 2 percent. 


Long-term unemployment (15 weeks and over) declined by 200,000 to 1.4 
million in August, a better than seasonal improvement. Included among the long- 
term unemployed were 900, 000 persons who had been without jobs for more than 
half a year. This total was down 100,000 over the month but was still one-half 
million higher than a year ago and close to the postwar high for the month reached 1958. 


State insured unemployment fell by 175,000 to 1.8 million in mid-August. 
In addition, there were 443,000 jobless workers receiving benefits under the 
Temporary Extended Unemployment Compensation program. These programs do 
not include students and other new jobseekers or those who have exhausted their 
benefit rights or who are not eligible for benefits. 
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TRENDS IN EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
Actual and Seasonally Adjusted 
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1 Insured under following programs: State unemployment insurance, unemployment compensation for Federal employees. veterans. ex-servicemen, 
railroad workers (RRB) and temporary programs 


Beginning in January 1960, data include Alaska and Hawaii 











Nonfarm Payroll Employment 





Most of the rise in the number of workers on nonfarm payrolls took place in 
manufacturing industries, where employment increased by 260,000 to 16.2 million 


in August. 


Nearly all durable goods industries reported employment increases in August, 
but the aggregate increase was small because of the drop of 100,000 in the trans- 
portation equipment industry. Prior to 1959, the effect of auto plant layoffs for model 
changeovers was seen in the employment statistics for September or later months. 
Although the shutdown period has been reflected in the August figures since 1959, the 
concentration of layoffs was greater during the August employment survey period 
this year. While most rises in other durable goods industries were seasonal, there 
were better-than-seasonal gains in primary metals and the machinery industries. 


Employment in nondurable goods industries rose seasonally by 225,000 to 
7.1 million in August. The largest gains (100,000) were in food processing, as 
canning factories neared their peak. Apparel also showed a seasonal increase in 
employment (60,000). Among nonmanufacturing industries, the only substantial 
change was a seasonal rise of 60,000 in contract construction. 


Although the total number of employees on nonfarm payrolls was back to its 
year-ago level, many of the recession-affected industries have not yet achieved full 
recovery. On the other hand, there has been expansion in finance, service and 
government. Finance and service were each up by 50,000 from August 1960, while 
government has gained more than 300,000 employees, about 50,000 of these in the 
Federal service and the remainder mainly in the eductional systems of State and 
local governments. Despite recent gains, manufacturing employment is still 
nearly 200, 000 below its year ago level, transportation is down 80,000 and trade is 
50,000 below August 1960. 


Most of the over-the-year declines in manufacturing employment were in 
the durable goods sector, the largest being in machinery (40, 000) and transportation 
equipment (85,000). (Part of the latter decline was due to the greater number of 
layoffs for model changeover in the survey week this August.) Although employment 
in primary metals is back to its year-ago level,it is still about 130,000 lower than 
its February 1960 peak, since the heaviest layoffs in the steel industry occurred in 
the early part of 1960. 


Factory hours and Earnings 





Changes in the workweek were mainly small and seasonal in most major 
manufacturing industries between July and August. The overall factory average 
was almost unchanged over the month at 40.1 hours in August. The workweek has 
been virtually stable since June, after having risen sharply (by 1 full hour) earlier 
in the year, seasonally adjusted. The workweek in August was 0.3 of an hour 
higher than in August 1960. Hours of work in primary metals were up by 2.3 
hours from an 1l-year low for the month in August 1960. Significant but more 
moderate recovery was registered in the lumber, textile, paper, and rubber 
industries. 














CHANGES IN NONFARM PAYROLL EMPLOYMENT 
FROM JANUARY 1960 


Seasonally Adjusted 
Change from January - J Change from January 
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THE FACTORY WORKWEEK IN THREE RECESSIONS 


SEASUNALLY ADJUSTED 
Average Weekly 
Hours 
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* Workweek affected by unusually severe weather. 











Overtime hours were not significantly changed over the month or over the 
year at 2.5 hours in August. 


Hourly earnings averaged $2.34, about the same as in June and July, and 
average weekly earnings were substantially steady over the month at $93. 83. 
Weekly earnings in August 1961 were nearly $3.50 higher than in August 1960, with 
increases of $12 per week in primary metals, and $5 to $8 per week in rubber, 
petroleum products, and ordnance. Most of the large increase in primary metals 
resulted from a gain of 2.3 hours in the workweek, but the increase in wage rates, 
and greater overtime work at premium pay were also factors. 


Unemployment 





Unemployment at 4. 5 million was 750,000 higher than in August a year ago. 
About half the rise in unemployment over the year was accounted for by workers 
whose last job was in manufacturing and related industries. The other half was 
among new workers and those whose last work experience was in trade or service. 
The increase in unemployment over the year was evenly divided between adult men 
on the one hand, and women and teenagers on the other. 


The seasonally adjusted rate of unemployment has now been at a high 
plateau of almost 7 percent for 9 consecutive months. This period of high unem- 
ployment has been more protracted than in the previous recovery in 1958 (when the 
rate was over 7 percent for six months), 


The seasonally adjusted rate of unemployment among adult men has also been 
virtually unchanged since December 1960 at about 6 percent. The unemployment 
rate for adult men is nearly always slightly lower than the rate for adult women 
and is generally less than half that of teenage workers (the latter had a rate of 
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PERSONS IN NONFARM INDUSTRIES WORKING PART TIME FOR ECONOMIC REASONS 
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about 15 percent in August). On the other hand, the unemployment rate for teenagers 
moved up only slightly during the recession whereas that for adult workers rose by 
about 40 percent. 


Duration of Unemployment. Among the 4.5 million unemployed in August 
were l. 7 million who had been seeking work less than 5 weeks. These short-term 
unemployed represented 37 percent of the jobless total. This ratio is not unusual 
for a post-recession recovery period but is far below the typical short-term unem- 
ployment rate in prosperous years (about 50 percent) when a higher proportion of 
the unemployed are job changers, new entrants to the labor market, seasonal 
workers, and the like. 





Of continuing concern is the large number of long-term unemployed--the 
1.4 million who in August had been without jobs for 15 weeks or longer and in 
particular the 900,000 who had been out of work for 6 months or longer. The latter 
represented 20 percent of the unemployed in July and August 1961 whereas in vears 
when overall unemployment was less than 4.5 percent(such as 1955-57 and 1951-53) 
these very long term unemployed made up less than 10 percent of the jobless total. 
Moreover, the number out of work for more than half a year has been at 900,000 or 
higher for 5 consecutive months in 1961, an unprecedented situation in the postwar 
period. 


As in previous months, there was a disproportionate concentration of the 
very long term unemployed in particular worker categories. For example: 


1. Older men 45 years of age and over made up 33 percent of the very 
long-term unemployed as compared with 25 percent of the labor force. This 
pattern is evident under all economic conditions andin factthe disproportion is 
even greater in nonrecession years. -Long-term unemployment rises more sharply 
among younger workers during recessions, perhaps because of the younger worker's 
lower seniority and lower position on the recall rosters. 





2. Nonwhite workers made up over 20 percent of the unemployed without jobs 
27 weeks or longer but only 1l percent of the labor force. This has been a fairly 
persistent pattern throughout the postwar period. 





3. Semiskilled operatives and unskilled nonfarm laborers represented 
nearly half the very long-term unemployed but only one-fourth of the labor force. 
Conversely, white-collar workers, farmers, and farm laborers are a disproportion- 
ately small part of the long-term unemployed. These observations are also consist- 
ent with those of previous years under many different economic conditions. 





4. Workers last employed in durable goods manufacturing also figure 
disproportionately among those unemployed 6 months or longer (28 percent in 
contrast to 13 percent of the labor force). Similarly, workers from construction, 
mining, and transportation are a larger proportion of the long-term unemployed 
than of the labor force. The problem of very long-term unemployment among hard 
goods factory workers was much more serious this August than a year ago, but not 
as bad as in 1958 when they accounted for 37 percent of the total unemployed 6 
months or longer. 





5. Persons with no previous work experience accounted for 6 percent of the 
long-term unemployed but less than 1 percent of the civilian labor force. These 
are chiefly young workers in search of their first jobs. 
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Insured Unemployment 





State insured unemployment decreased by 175,000 between July and August 
to 1.8 million, largely due to the reopening of plants which had been closed for 
vacation periods. The decline was about normal for this time of year despite the 
earlier than usual model change layoffs in auto plants. It is estimated that 
205,000 persons exhausted their regular state benefits in August, compared with 
209,000 in July and 127,000 in August a year ago. 


In addition to the insured unemployed under regular programs, 443,000 
persons who had exhausted their State benefits were insured under the Temporary 
Extended Compensation (TEC) program in mid-August. This volume was down 
from 520,V0U0 in mid-July. 


All but 10 States reported a decline in regular insured unemployment over 
the month. The largest reductions occurred in New York (48, 000) Pennsylvania (27, 000 
and Massachusetts (23,000). This decline mainly reflected a seasonal pickup in 
soft goods industries, particularly textiles, apparel, leather, and food processing. 
New York and Massachusetts also reported a sizable number of recalls in 
electrical machinery plants, while Pennsylvania noted hiring in the metals industries. 
The only sizable increase in insured unemployment-- 39,000 in Michigan--was 
attributed to unemployment in auto plants during the changeover. The national rate 
of insured unemployment (not seasonally adjusted) moved down from 4.9 to 4.5 
percent between July and August. In August a year ago,it was 4.2 percent. 
Michigan and Puerto Rico had the highest rates, 7.7 percent each, followed by 
Pennsylvania with 6.3 percent and Maine with 6.1 percent. Three other large 
industrial States had rates above national average--California (5.1 percent), and 
New Jersey and New York (4. 6 percent each). 


Total Employment 





As noted earlier, total nonagricultural employment at 62.2 million in August 
1961 was at a record level for the month, 400,000 above a year ago. Ona seasonally 
adjusted basis, the total nonfarm employed has just about returned to its prerecession 
peak reached in the Spring of 1960. However, nonfarm employment would have to 
expand by at least 1-1/4 million each year to absorb the new workers added to the 
labor force and those displaced by rising agricultural productivity. Moreover, in 
order to reduce total and long-term unemployment to the proportions existing before 
the 1957-58 recession, another 2 million nonfarm jobs would have to be found for 
unemployed workers (including 700,000 of the very long-term unemployed). In this 
connection, it is significant that about three-fifths of the long-term unemployed last 
worked in manual (blue-collar) occupations and in goods-producing and closely 
related industries. Some of these areas of employment have been experiencing 
a cyclical recovery but they have not been and are not expected to be the principal 
sources of long-term job growth. 


The white-collar occupations, which have accounted for most of the secular 
growth in employment, have shown virtually no further expansion during the past 
year. This slowdown in white-collar job growth is fairly typical during recessionary 
periods. White-collar workers are not usually subject ito the widespread layoffs 
which affect production workers; however, among the effects of a recession are the 
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the postponement of some hiring plans and the failure to replace some white-collar 
workers who die, retire,or leave their jobs for other reasons. 


This levelling-off pattern can also be seen in employment trends for women. 
Since April of this year, the number of women employed in nonfarm industries has 
been averaging about the sarne as in 1960. This contrasts with a job gain of about 
one million among women from the comparable period of 1959 to 1960. The absence 
of any further uptrend in 1961 extended to all age groups, including women 45 to 64 
years of age. This group had shown sizable and persistent increases in the number 
holding nonfarm jobs prior to the recession which began in mid-1960. 


Full and Part-Time Employment 





The number of nonfarm workers on full-time schedules’ rose by 1 million 
between July and August to 47.9 million, mainly as a result of the return from 
summer vacations. However, the number scheduled for full time was no higher 
than a year ago. If we include persons with jobs but not at work (on vacation, 
sick leave, etc.) as full-time workers, full-time employment would show a decline 
of about 400, 000. 


At the same time, the number of workers on part-time schedules rose by 
800,000 from a year earlier. The total on part time for economic reasons (3.1 
million) was up by 250,000 over the year, while those working part-time 
voluntarily, or for noneconomic reasons, showed an increase of 550,000 froma 
year ago to 4.8 million. The rise in voluntary part-time employment since 
August 1960 has occurred entirely among women and teenagers. 


At present,about 5 percent of the nonfarm employed are on part time for 
economic reasons as compared with 4 percent in the full employment period 
before the 1957-58 recession. Thus, to restore the employment conditions pre- 
vailing at that earlier time would also involved reducing the number involuntarily 
working part time (and correspondingly raising the number with full-time jobs) 
by at least 700,000. As the chart on page viii shows, the problem is not mainly among 
full-time workers cut back to part time. This group changes sharply in line with 
changes in business conditions but has shown no tendency toward a long-term uptrend. 
At 1.2 million in August 1961, it was virtually the same as in August 5 years 
earlier. Further lengthening of hours among production workers in manufacturing 
and other basic industries may reduce the number on part time for economic reasons 
in the coming months, but there would still be a substantial problem remaining. 


In August 1961, there were still 1.9 million persons regularly working part 
time involuntarily who want full time work. They include persons who could find 
only part-time work, persons in chronically slack occupations or industries, and 
persons who used to work full-time but have been on part time so long that they 
could no longer say they usually work full time. Their number was the largest on 
record for August, about 800,000 higher than in 1956. 


Only a small part of the increase in this type of part-time employment could 
be attributed to the growth and changing composition of the labor force over the past 





‘Those who worked 35 hours or moreand those who usually work 35 hours 
or more but did not during the survey week because of temporary noneconomic 
reasons (bad weather, illness, vacations, etc. ) 
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5 years, the proportion of the labor force in this category has also risen signif- 
icantly. Although most of these regular, involuntary, part-time workers are 
women and teenagers, in August 1960 about a third were adult men and the latter 
have accounted for a disproportionate share of the increase since 1956. Because 
they generally average only 16-18 hours a week and because their jobs by their 
very nature usually provide only part-time employment, it is unlikely that many of 
them will ever be restored to full-time on their present jobs. 


The deficit in full-time jobs can be seen more clearly in the figures for men, 
since the great majority of men in the labor force want full-time work. Since 1956, 
full-time nonfarm employment among men (including the "with a job but not at work") 
has risen by only 300,000 while the male labor force was rising by 1. 9 million and 
farm employment was declining by 600,000. Most of the short fallin full-time job 
opportunities for men was reflected in a 1. 3 million increase in unemployment, but 
there was also a 600, 000 rise in part time for economic reasons. (Voluntary part 
time rose by only 300, 000. ) 


Nonfarm Workers on Full-Time and Part- Time 
Schedules 


(Thousands of persons) 





' August July August 
Work Schedules 1961 1961 1961 





Total nonfarm employment.......... 62,215 62,046 61,828 
With a job but not at work......... 6,421 7,162 6,737 
At work: 

On full-time schedules ...... +oe han 46,919 46,021 
On part-time schedules......... 7,885 7,966 7,069 
Economic reaSOne. .. cesses 3,412 3,011 2,854 
Usually full time . .... 0. 1,195 1,119 1,218 
Usually part time..... . «+. 1,917 1,892 1,636 
Other reasons....->+- enwwele Bette 3955 4864 ZS 





Labor Force 





The civilian labor force, which includes both the employed and the unem-.: 
ployed, declined by 600, 000 in August to 73.1 million. A drop of about this amount 
is customary for August, mainly reflecting the withdrawal of school age persons from 
the labor market. An even sharper decline is generally expected for September when 
the schools are already open. 


The labor force in August was 1 million larger than a year earlier. During 
the 2nd and 3rd quarters, the labor force has been running approximately 1 million 
larger than during the same quarters of 1960. There had been a 2 million year -to- 
year increase in the lst quarter, but this mainly reflected the unusually low labor 
force level during the lst quarter of 1960. 


Practically all of the labor force gain over the year was registered among 
young persons under 25 years of age. Women 45 years of age and over showed no 
significant increase; between August 1959 and 1960, about 1/2 million such women 
had been added to the labor force. 


NOTE: For data on insured unemployment, see Unemployment Insurance Claims 
piblished weekly by the Bureau of Employment Security. 
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: Historical Employment Status 


Table A-1: Employment status of the sonlnstitutional population 




















1929 te date 
(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and ever) 
a Total labor force in- Civilian labor force 
Total cluding Armed Forces Employed: Unemployed ! 
enaaite Percent ‘ , Percent of ea 
Year and month tutional Fm tenes Agri- pat As ae force ec 
popula- Number prea” Total ankeae ‘Sndua Number iiglaieaie neg 
tion popula- tries ally ie - 4 
tion adjusted adjuste 
GO9rescevceseccces (2 49,440 (2) 49,180 | 47,630 | 10,450 37,180 1,550 3.2 - (2) 
930. eveccsccesevee (2 50,080 (2) 49,820 | 45,480 10,340 35,140 4, 340 8.7 - 2) 
193lecsccecccececes 2 50, 680 2 50,420 | 42,ho0 | 10,290 32,110 8,020] 15.9 - 2? 
1932sccccccccecceces 2) 51,250 2) 51,000 | 38,940 | 10,170 28,770 | 12,060] 23.6 - 2) 
1933+seesecceseeees 2) 51,840 (2) 51,590 | 38,760 | 10,090 | 28,670 | 12,830) 2h4.9 - (2) 
1934. ccccccccccccce 2) 52,490 (2 52,230 | 40,890 9,900 30,990 | 11,340} 21.7 _ 2) 
1935 cccccccccccces “4 53,140 (2 52,870 | 42,260 | 10,110 32,150 | 10,610} 20.1 - 2) 
1936cecccccccccsces (2 53,740 2 53,440 | 44,410 | 10,000 34,410 9,030] 16.9 - 2) 
193Toccccceccccccce (2 54,320 2) 54,000 | 46,300 9, 820 36,480 7,700 | 14.3 - ‘2 
1938 .ccccccccccccee (2 54,950 2) 54,610 | 44,220 9,690 34,530 | 10,390] 19.0 - (2 
1939 ecccccccccccece (2) 55,600 (2) 55,230 | 45,750 9,610 36,140 9,480 | 17.2 - (2) 
- hetemeeapie oat 100, 380 56,180 56.0 55,640 47,520 9,540 37,980 8,120 14.6 - 4k ,200 
1hleeccccccccccees | 101,520 57,530 56.7 55,910 | 50,350 9,100 41,250 5,560 9.9 - 43,990 
D2 ceccccccccceces 102,610 60, 380 58.8 56,410 53,750 9,250 4k, 500 2,660 4.7 - 42,230 
1iZccccccceccccecse | 103,660 64,560 .3 55,540 | 54,470 9,080 45,390 1,070 1.9 - 39,100 
Db eccccccscccccces 104,630 66,040 63-1 54,630 | 53,960 8,950 45,010 670 1.2 - 38,590 
WS cccccescccsecce | 105,530 65,300 61.9 53,860 | 52,820 8,580 4h, 2hO 1,040 1.9 - 40,230 
14Gb ccccccccccccce 106,520 60,970 572 57,520 55,250 8,320 46,930 2,270 3-9 » 45,550 
1947 ovccccccccccccs 107,608 61,758 574 60,168 57,812 8,256 49,557 2,356 369 - 45,850 
1DsB.cccccccccccece | 108,632 €,898 5729 61,442 | 59,117 7,960 51,156 2,325 3.8 - 45,733 
l1DNQecceccoccccsecce 109,773 63,721 58.0 €2,105 58,423 8,017 50,406 3,682 5.9 - 46,051 
195Occcccccccccccce 110,929 64,749 58.4 63,099 | 59,748 7,497 52,251 3,351 563 = 46,181 
19lecccccccccccces | 112,075 65,983 58.9 62,884 | 60,784 7,048 53,736 2,099 343 - 46,092 
lB 2rccccccccccecce | 113,270 66,560 58.8 62,966 | 61,035 6,792 54,243 1,932 31 - 46,710 
19535 ceccccccccce | 115,09% 67,362 58.5 63,815 | 61,945 6,555 55,390 1,870 2.9 - 47,732 
15k eccccccccccccce 116,219 67,818 58.4 64,468 60,890 6,495 54,395 3,578 5-6 - 48,401 
1955 eccccccccccccce 117, 388 68, 896 58.7 65, 848 62, Wh 6,718 56,225 2,904 kk ~ 48,492 
1956. ccccccccccccce 118,734 10,387 59.3 67,530 64,708 6,572 58,135 2,822 4.2 - 48, 348 
1B Tecccccccccsccsce 120,445 70, THe 58.7 67,946 65,011 6,222 58,789 2,936 4.3 - 49,699 
TSivcccccccoecccecee 121,950 71,284 58.5 68, 647 63,966 5, O44 58,122 4,681 6.8 = 50, 666 
ee 71,946 58.3 | 69,394 | 65,581 | 5,836 | 59,745 | 3,813] 565 i 51,420 
1960" cocccccccces 125,368 73,126 58.3 70, 612 66,681 5,723 60,958 3,931 5.6 - 52,22 
1960: August. eeree 125,499 74,551 59.4 72,070 68,262 6,454 61,828 3,788 5.3 5. 8 50,948 
September... | 125,717 73,672 58.6 71,155 | 67,767 6,588 61,179 3,388 4.8 5.7 52,045 
October..... | 125,936 73,592 58.4 71,069 | 67,490 | 6,2h7 61, 2h) 3,579 5.0 6.3 52, 3uh 
November.... | 126,222 73, 7h6 58.4 71,213 | 67,182 5,666 61,516 4,031 5.7 6.2 52,476 
December.... | 126,482 73,079 57.8 70,549 | 66,009 4,950 61,059 4,540 6.4 6.8 53,403 
1961: Jamary..... | 126,725 72,361 57.1 69,837 | 64,452 4,634 59,818 5,385 7.7 6.6 54,364 
February.... | 126,918 | 72,894 | 57.4 | 70,360 | 64,655 | 4,708 | 59,9h7 | 5,705| 8.2 | 6.8 | 5k,02h 
March.....0.. | 127,115 73,540 57-9 71,011 | 65,516 4,977 60,539 5,495 7.7 6.9 53,574 
Bevilvcccces | setsaot 735216 57-5 70,696 | 65,734 5,000 60,734 4,962 7.0 6.8 54,121 
MBY. ccccccce 127,558 74,059 58.1 71,546 66,778 5, 54h 61,234 4,768 6.7 6.9 53,499 
Juné...eee.. | 127,768 76,790 60.1 74,286 | 68,706 6,671 62,035 5,580 7.5 6.8 50,977 
duly. eovceee 127,986 76,153 59.5 73,639 68,499 6,453 62,046 5,140 7.0 6.9 51,833 
August...... | 128,183 75,610 59.0 73,081 | 68,539 6,325 62,215 4,542 6.2 6.9 52,573 






































‘Data for 1947-56 adjusted to reflect changes in the definition of employment and unemployment adopted in January 1957. Two 
groups averaging about one-quarter million workers which were formerly classified as employed (with a job but not at work)--those 
on temporary layoff and those waiting to start new wage and salary jobs within 30 days--were assigned to different classifications, 
Mostly to the unemployed. Data by sex, shown in table A-2, were adjusted for the years 1948-56. 

3Not available. 

3Beginning 1953, labor force and employment figures are not strictly comparable with previous years as a result of the introduc- 
tion of material from the 1950 Census into the estimating procedure. Population levels were raised by about 600,000; labor force, 
total employment, and dgricultural employment by about 350,000, primarily affecting the figures for total and males. Other catego- 
ries were relatively unaffected. 

*Data include Alaska and Hawaii beginning 1960 and are therefore not strictly comparable with previous years. This inclusion has 
resulted in an increase of about half a million in the noninstitutional population 14 years of age and over, and about 300,000 in 
the labor force, four-fifths of this in nonagricultural employment. The levels of other labor force categories were not appreciably 
changed. 
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Table A-2: Employment status of the noninstitutional population, by sex 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 























Total labor force in- Civilian labor force i 
Total cluding Armed Forces Employed ! Unemployed! 
noninsti- Percent Percent of Not in 
tutional ot pe labor force labor 
Sex, year, and month opula- noninst- Agri- f 
. ~ Number tutional sees Total Bis: ase indus- Number ies! Season- — 
popula— tries aliy ally 
tion adjusted|adjusted 
MALE 
BOND ccs cwsacseewswwe 50,080 42,020 83.9 41,480 35,550 8,450 27,100 5,930 14.3 - 8,060 
ION. cceicieee pieiwis 51,980 46,670 89.8 35,460 | 35,110 | 7,020 28,090 350 1.0 = 5,310 
BON Tcaecsslee seu nnats 53,085 i 84.5 43,272 | 41,677 | 6,953 34,725 1,595 SATE - 8,2h2 
DNB. Kssessenseenes 53,513 45,300 8.7 43,858 42,268 | 6,623 35,645 1,590 3.6 - 8,213 
BOND. pe 4eanewoee piss 54,028 45,674 84.5 44,075 41,473 6,629 34,844 2,602 5.9 - 8,354 
BOSD. wisisivwie sisieeeeeiwe 54,526 46,069 84.5 Wh bho | 42,162 | 6,271 35,891 2,280 5.1 - 8,457 
ASR wasnwasne eissiowe 54,996 46,674 84.9 43,612 | 42,362 5,791 36,571 1,250 2.9 - 8,322 
RE, Shhecenae er eene 55,503 47,001 84.7 43,454 42,237 5 623 36,614 1,217 2.8 - 8,502 
20538 .cccvce pivivicws 56,534 47,692 84.4 44,194 | 42,966 5,496 37,470 1,228 2.8 - 840 
ee scene 57,016 47,847 83.9 4,537 | 42,165 | 5,429 36,736 2,372 5.3 - 9,169 
biineneetornane 57, 484 48,054 83.6 45,041 | 43,152 | 5,479 37,673 1,889 4.2 - 9,430 
RGD ssniseewseene 58, O44 48,579 83.7 45,756 43,999 | 5,268 38,731 1,757 3.8 - 9,465 
195Toseseesceeee 58,813 48,649 82.7 45,882 | 43,990 | 5,037 38,952 1,893 4.2 - 10,164 
BOS. cuseeescs' paises 59,478 48,802 82.1 46,197 | 43,042 | 4,802 38, 2h0 3,155 6.8 a 10,677 
MQED censeeeseeeenee 60,100 49,081 81.7 46,562 | 44,089 | 4,749 39,340 2,473 5.3 - 11,019 
1 Pee 49,507 81.2 47,025 | 44,485 | 4,678 39,807 2,541 504 - 11,493 
1960: August...eee. 61,055 50,678 83.0 48,229 | 45,829 | 5,226 40, 603 2,400 5.0 5.8 10,377 
September.... 61,158 49,570 81.1 47,085 45,003 5,103 39,900 2,082 4k 5.6 11,588 
October..ceee 61,260 49,455 80.7 46, 964 4h, 764 4,855 39,909 2,200 4.7 Gol: 11,806 
November..eee 61,393 49,506 80.6 47,005 4,509 | 4,629 39,881 2,496 5.3 5.9 11, 886 
December..eee 61,512 49,186 80.0 46,688 | 43,596 | 4,259 39,337 3,092 6.6 6.6 12,326 
1961: January.e.eeee 61,621 49,031 79.6 46,539 | 42,822 4,027 38,796 3,717 8.0 6.5 12,590 
February.+ee. 61,709 49,109 79.6 46, 608 42,721 4,094 38,627 3, 887 8.3 6.5 12,600 
Marchececcoces 61,801 49,309 79.8 46,812 43,103 4,258 38, 845 3,709 79 6.6 12,491 
Aprils<ssssee 61,905 49,299 79.6 46,812 43,542 4,298 39,244 3,270 7.0 6.7 12, 606 
BAY. sisisinuwie wie 62,010 49,753 80.2 47,272 4k 238 | 4,553 39, 686 3,033 6.4 6.8 12,257 
GUNG. sisesenss 62,108 51,614 83.1 4g, 142 45,839 5,2k1 40,598 3,303 6.7 6.4 10,494 
DIY wsinneccse 62,211 51,540 82.8 49,058 | 45,966 5,092 40,874 3,092 6.3 6.6 10, 671 
August..ecece 62, 303 51,281 82.3 48,784 45,968 5,064 40,904 2,816 5.8 6.8 11,022 
FEMALE 
BONDS sceswwrnneeeses 50,300 14,160 28.2 14,160 | 11,970 | 1,090 10,880 2,190 | 15.5 - 36,140 
SUG co eccscsucescess 52,650 19,370 36.8 19,170 18,850 1,930 16,920 320 ae - 33,280 
aL Bee Ssanear 54,523 16,915 31.0 16,896 | 16,349 | 1,314 15,036 547 3.2 - 37,608 
BOND Seckwsascucwess 55,118 17,599 31.9 17,583 16,848 | 1,338 15,510 735 4.1 - 37,520 
MONO saresswsenwe so 55,745 18,048 32.4 18,030 | 16,947 | 1,38 15,561 1,083 6.0 - 37,697 
AOSD weussuteceevus 56,404 18,680 33.1 18,657 | 17,584 | 1,226 16,358 1,073 5.8 - 37,724 
ROS) sawaienesan oniceas 57,078 19,309 33.8 19,272 | 18,421 | 1,257 17,164 851 ky - 37,770 
RIG? aii bisee bee anece 57,766 19,558 33.9 19,513 18,798 | 1,170 17,628 | 715 3-7 - 8, 208 
ass)" wsswss sae saise 58,561 19,668 33.6 19,621 | 18,979 | 1,061 17,918 642 3.3 - 38,893 
MNS 6ksenshesnaeses 59,203 19,971 33.7 19,931 18,724 1,067 17,657 1,207 6.1 - 39,232 
DG ice cebes essere 59,904 20,842 34.8 20,806 19,790 | 1,239 18,551 1,016 4.9 - 39,062 
NSO bawsepeeouneeces 60,690 21,808 35.9 21,774 | 20,707 | 1,306 19,401 1,067 4.9 - 38,883 
BST. cvssins psioseciee os 61,632 22,097 35.9 22,064 | 21,021 | 1,184 19,837 1,043 4.7 - 39,535 
DOG0 sc wseinwwelenesieee 62,472 22,482 36.0 22,451 | 20,924 | 1,042 19,882 1,526 6.8 - 39, 
1959; s+sseceeeeseees 63,265 22,865 36.1 22,832 | 21,492 | 1,087 20,405 1,340 5.9 - ko, 401 
BRO) aeaunicesenc se 64, 368 23,619 36.7 23,587 | 22,196 1,045 21,151 1,390 5.9 - 40,749 
1960: August..cc.c. 64 443 23,872 37.0 23,841 | 22,453 1,229 21,224 1,388 5.8 5.9 40,571 
September.... 64,559 24,102 3763 24,070 | 22,764 1,485 21,279 1,307 5 5.9 40,457 
October.ceeee 64,676 24,138 S73 24,106 22,726 1,392 21,333 1,379 5.7 6.6 40, 538 
November.eeee 64,830 2h, 2h0 3704 24,208 | 22,672 1,037 21, 636 1,536 6.3 6.6 40,590 
December...ee 64,971 23,893 36.8 23,861 | 22,413 692 21,722 1,448 6.1 Tel 41,077 
1961: January.eceee 65,104 23,330 35.8 23,298 21,630 607 21,023 1,669 Tee 6.8 41,774 
February.ee.. 65,209 23,785 36.5 23,752 21,934 613 21, 321 1,818 TeV Te3 41, 42h 
March.seccece 65,315 2h 232 37-1 24,199 | 22,413 718 21,695 1,786 Toh Tol 41,083 
ery & Eee ye 65,431 23,916 36.6 23,884 | 22,192 701 21,490 1,692 Tok 7.2 41,515 
MAVciccnscseee 65,548 2h, 306 37.1 2h 274 22,540 991 21,549 1,734 Til Tel. 41,2h2 
DUDE. ccnceeee 65, 660 25,176 38.3 25,144 22,867 1,430 21,437 2,277 9.1 7.6 4o, 483 
Dl Fccciawwnw 65,775 24, 612 3764 24,580 | 22,533 1, 361 21,172 2,048 8.3 75 41,163 
AUgust.ccceee 65,879 2h, 329 36.9 24,297 | 22,571 1,261 21,311 1,726 Tal Tee 41,550 






































1 
See footnote 1, table A-1. ®See footnote 3, table A-1. ®see footnote 4, table A-1. 








Table A-3: Employment status of the noninstitutional population, by age and sex 


August 


1961 


(Thousands of persons 14 yezrs of age and over) 

































































— Total labor force Civilian labor force : Not in labor force 
including Armed Forces andaneiad Employed Unemployed 
Age and sex Percent of noninsti- | jgri- Nonagri- Percent Keeping] In | Unable 
eine noninsti- | Number tutional | oni cultural — of Total sae schoo1| *° Other 
tutional population indus- er! iabor work 
population ture! tries force 
er 75,610 59-0 __|_73,081}__58.2_|6,325] 62,215 |4,542 | 6.2 | 52,573] 35,822; 929 | 1,760] 14,063 
lee cckcccecees 51,281 82.3 48,784 81.6 |5,064| 40,904 | 2,816 5.8 11,022 100} 453 1,064} 9,406 
14 to 17 years..ceeeeeee 2,729 42 2,667 43.6 730] 1,654 | 283] 10.6 4 1] 204 4 
14 and 15 years.....e. 1,100 32.4 1,100 32.4 357 675 68 6.2 — -| 89 a oo 
16 and 17 years...eee. 1,629 58.4 1,567 57-5 373 979 | 215] 13.7 1,160 1} 115 h 1,0h0 
18 to 24 years.ecececcoes 7,819 91.2 6,546 89.7 673] 5,196 676 | 10.3 753 3} 191 29 529 
16 and 19 years....... 2,382 85.6 2,021 83.4 279| 1,484 | 257] 12.7 4o2 -| 56 10} 336 
20 to 24 yearsSeceseeee 5,437 93.9 4,525 92.8 394] 3,712 419 9.3 351 3} 135 19 193 
25 to 34 years..... sess] 10,898 97-9 10,207 97-7 624} 9,055 | 528] 5.2 2ho 4 66 
25 to 20 yearseceeeeee 5,2 97.5 4,834 97.3 320] 4,2k5 269 5.6 135 ; 35 25 ” 
30 to 34 years.s.eeeee 5,654 98.2 5,373| 98.1 | 304] 4,810] 259] 4.8 105 2} 10 hl 53 
95 to 44 yearseseeeseeee 11,396 97-5 1, 97.4 79T| 9,745 | 463] 4.2 290 7| 12 105} 165 
95 to 30 years.eeeeees 5,867 97-7 5,632 97.6 392} 4,997 | 2h3 | 4.3 141 -| 10 57 Th 
40 to 44 years..seeeee 59529 97-4 5,372 97.3 405) 4,748 | 220) 4.2 1h9 7] 2 48 91 
ra ht RECO -| 9,729 95.4 9,655 95.3 910} 8,375 370 3.8 y 2 
45 to 49 yearseceeseee 5,171 96.3 5,115 96.3 khs 4,457 214 4.2 a “ : = = 
50 to 54 years.eeeeee 4,558 94.3 4, 5ho 94.3 465] 3,918 | 156] 3.4 275 Ti - 93] 175 
55 to 64 yearsSeccesseees 6,537 87.1 6,532 87.1 796| 5,355 380 5.8 966 8 - 28 71 
55 to 50 years..seeees 3,7 91.9 3,740 91.9 442] 3,089 | 208] 5.6 331 2} - 1g} 
60 to 64 years..sesese 2,793 81.5 2,792 81.5 354] 2,266 172 6.2 635 6 - 129 500 
65 years and over....e... 2,174 31.0 2,174 31.0 535] 1,52h 116 5.3 4,847 67 - 467} 4,312 
db de OF eettvis ones 1,165 42.8 1,165| 2.8 | 239] “84 | 80] 6.8 | 1,559 12| - 112} 1,435 
90 pears ond Overs sss: 1,009 23.5 1,009] 23.5 678 | 36| 3.5 | 3, a 355| 2, 
RE 2h, 329 36.9 2h ,297 36.9 {1,261} 21,311 {1,726 | 7.1 | 42.550] 35,721] 476 696} 4,657 
14 to 17 years...s.. ‘secep 2,499 25.1 1,499 25.1 208} 1,123 | 169] 11.3 446 21 
14 and 15 years......- 51k 15.8 514 15.8 110 371 33 6.4 2 7h3 pate a 7 <a 
16 and 17 years...eeee 985 36.4 985 36.4 98 752 136 | 13.8 1,722 359} 110 6] 1,246 
1B to 24 yearsececeeeees 4, Loe 51.9 4,385 51.8 137} 3,755 493 | 11.2 4,085 | 3,467] 205 35 378 
18 and 19 years....... 1,654 60.7 1,648 60.7 55| 1,345 | 2h8 | 15.1 1,069 684 | 117 15] 253 
20 to 24 yearseceseeee 2,748 47.7 2,737 47.6 82] 2,410 2h5 9.0 3,016 | 2,783} 88 20 125 
25 to 34 yearsecccceccee 3,965 34.8 3,957 34.8 186 | 3,478 293 TA 7,418 ? 18 
25 to 29 yearseceseces 1,837 33.6 1,832 33.5 66 1,618 148 8.1 3,629 Lye Ps 6 B 
80 to 34 years..ceeees 2,1 36.0 2,125 35.9 120} 1,860 145 6.8 3,789 | 3,720 9 12 kg 
35 to 44 yearseseceeeece 5,305 43.1 5300 43.0 243 | 4,707 | 350] 6.6 7,012 | 6,894] 21 33 66 
35 to 39 years......-- 2,572 40.6 2,569 40.6 116] 2,267 | 186 | 7.2 3,762 | 3,689] 13 15 46 
40 to 44 years.....ee. 2,733 45.7 2,731 45.7 127| 2,440 | 164] 6.0 3,250 | 3,205] 8 18 20 
45) t6 BO FOERSi cc scseces 5,2ho 48.5 5,238 48.5 256 | 4,720 262 5.0 hho - 
45 t0.49 years........ 2,822 49.6 2,821] 49.6 | 146] 2,551 | 125] fey Pago 2 1er . a he 
50 to 54 years....eees 2,418 47.3 2,417 47.3 110] 2,169 | 137 | 5.7 2,698 | 2,653] - 20 25 
55 to 64 yearseseeseeees 3,060 37-3 3,060 37-3 160} 2,775 12h | 4.2 5,152 | 5,020 i 63 68 
55 to 59 years..seeeee 1,883 43.0 1,883 43.0 g2| 1,712 79 | h.2 2,501 | 2,453] - 25 23 
60 to 64 years.eeeeees 1,177 30.8 EY 30.8 68 | 1,063 ks 3.8 2,651 | 2,567 1 38 ~h5 
65 years and over...eeee 858 9.8 858 9.8 71 754 34 4.0 7,853 | 7,026 3 477 347 
65 to 69 years...eeeee 531 16.7 531 16.7 ho 473 Zi 3.2 2,641 | 2,529] 2 51 59 
70 years and over..... 327 5.9 327 5.9 29 281 17 5.3 5,212 | &,ko7] 1 426 288 





NOTE: Total noninstitutional population may be obtained by summing total labor force and not in labor force; civilian noninstitu- 
tional population by summing civilian labor force and not in labor force. 
Data include Alaska and Hawaii beginning 1960. 


(See footnote 4, table A-1.) 


Table A-4: Employment status of male veterans of World War Il in the civilian noninstitutional pepusation 


(In thousands) 











Employment status a wae, — 

TOtal. wcccccccccccccescccsssssseces 14,407 , 14,412 14,455 

Civiltan Yabor f6rceecsscccscccccecncdcscsoncs 13,973 13,991 14,065 
BBDLOSER ios occ ccccecsededccvccacsncwuccdssee 13,377 13,353 13,592 
AGricultures.ccccccvcccccccccccccccceccoce 625 591 577 
Nonagricultural industries...ssccseccesecs 12,752 12,762 13,015 
UnlemploSeds ooc0seccccccccccnccoccccaccesencs 596 638 473 
Not in labor force..cccccccccccccccccccccceces 432 418 390 














NOTE: Data include Alaska and Hawaii beginning 1960. (See footnote 4, table A-1.) 
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Marital Status and Color 


Table A-5: Employment status of the civilian noninstitutional population, by marital status and sex 


(Percent distribution of persons 14 years of age and over) 
















































































August 1961 July 1961 August 1960 
Sex and employment status Married, |Married, | Widowed Married,|Married,| Widowed Married,| Married, | Widowed 
spouse spouse or Single] spouse spouse or Single] spouse spouse or Single 
present absent |divorced present | absent.| divorced present absent | divorced 
MALE 
POCOL 6.6 sss 0s niie bes ose ds.0608 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
LObOL LORCRssc ds 6s eer sseses 89.1 82.4 53.3 66.7 89.1 83.3 53-3 68.7 89.2 85.1 54.8 68.1 
Not in labor force....sccees 10.9 17.6 46.7 33-3 10.9 16.7 46.7 31.3 10.8 14.9 45.2 31.9 
Labor forcececccccccccccscccves 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Paniapedncss os ssenws ceounsee 95.9 87.9 91.5 89.4 95.8 88.5 91.6 87.1 96.6 90.9 92.4 89.9 
ASRICUL LUND, oso ssc0cboon« 8.4 17.0 12.6 16.5 8.4 14.0 12.2 16.6 8.5 19.2 11.2 18.3 
Nonagricultural industries 87.5 70.9 78.9 72.9 87.4 Th.5 79.4 70.5 88.1 yay; 81.2 71.6 
Unemployed. ccccccccccccccce kel 232 8.5 10.6 4.2 11.5 8.4 12.9 304 9.1 7.6 10.1 
FEMALE 
POCO is 5565 5.5'05 4o'e aise sie wesne 100.0 100.0 100.0 |100.0} 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
Labor Poreessesss0ss Gee kan se 31.5 53.9 37-3 50.7 31.8 54.8 374 52.1 31.5 55.0 37.0 52.4 
Not in labor force.ssecceeee 68.5 46.1 aT 49.3 68.2 45.2 62.6 47.9 68.5 45.0 63.0 | 47.6 
Labor force. cccccccccscccccece 100.0 100.0 100.0 {100.0} 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
iE cu ccusihcrdmouca 93.7 89.8 93-4 | 91.7] 93.4 87.6 92.6 | 88.6] 94.7 92.2 9.8 | 93.2 
ASPLCULLULG » 6 0 6:09 00:0)0 0010 6.2 3.7 2.5 5.0 6.5 4.7 2.8 5.2 6.0 3-3 2.8 52 
Nonagricultural industries 87.5 86.1 90.9 86.7 86.9 82.9 89.8 83.4 88.7 88.9 92.0 88.0 
Unemployed. .ccccscccccccccee 6.3 10.2 6.6 8.3 6.6 12.4 Tod 11.4 53 7.8 5.2 6.8 
NOTE: Data include Alaska and Hawaii beginning 1960. (See footnote 4, table A-1.) 
Table A-6: Employment status of the civilian noninstitutional population, by coler and sex 
(Thousands of persons 14 yéars of age and over) 
August 1961 July 1961 August 1960 
Color and employment status v 
Total Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female 
WHITE 
POCA) ais ns 54:60: Se 50S Cane 'sie bo SGS WOOO Rie aeee 112, O44 53,708 | 58,936 | 112,484 | 53,639] 58,846] 110,317] 52,643] 57,674 
Ole] ee Lo) Jel OPEL ERE TERE I ee 64,945 | 43,922 | 21,022 65,411 | 44,161 | 21,250 64,010 | 43,344] 20,667 
Percent: Of Populations 140s o008 ses sesws let 81.8 abel 58.2 82.3 36.1 58.0 82.3 35.8 
BED LO FEM a si6:s'v's'o'b Geico Saas os Wowie now wh a4 See's 61,425 | 41,743 19, 682 61,331 | 41,696 | 19,635 61,023 | 41,456} 19,567 
ericultuneiunssassecasunsusehonen can seenete 5,359 | 4,389 970 5,302 | 4,3h6 975 5,504 | 4,559 gh5 
Nonagricultural industries...cccccsccccccs 56,066 | 37,354 18,711 56,009 | 37,349 18, 660 55,519 | 36,897 18, 622 
ORGY OVO sni0 0a a6 6.0'bo.s.6 5S late © asia ele diene ae mare 3,520 2,179 1,341 4,080 2,465 1,615 2,987 1,888 1,099 
Fervent: of Tabor forcbss s.s0150 50000 ve 5k 5.0 6.4 6.2 5.6 7.6 4.7 4k 5.3 
Not: is) Pabor L6rebsihssccws ew Sone oeeweewsnaane 47,699 9,785 37,914 47,073 9,478 | 37,596 46, 307 9,299 37,008 
NONWHITE 
TOCA éccwwe wee cee aweandesbe64ee endteesoes ee ey 13,010 6,099 6,911 12,988 6,091 6,897 12,700 5,963 6,738 
eborihorers nce casuus okinawa eee 8,136 | 4,861 3,275 8,228 | 4,897] 3,330 8,060} 4,885] 3,174 
Percent. of populations «sc... iss cies 0ee 62.5 79.7 47.4 63.4 80.4 48.3 63.5 81.9 47.1 
pap lnyeds dongs sanseesew ena eee 7,114 | 4,224 | 2,890 7,168 | 4,271] 2,897 7,259] 4,373] 2,686 
Arist une Nits invited Soaue a aOR Orie 965 675 290 1,131 Th6 385 - 950 667 284 
Nonagricultural industries....cscccccccces 6,149 3,549 2,600 6,036 3,525 2,512 6, 309 3,707 2,02 
Unemotbreds Wotan Cee Ure aes 1,022 637 385 1,060 €27 433 801 512 289 
Fercent of labor forces o.<ioeics cedsee cee 12.6 13.1 11.8 12.9 12.8 13.0 9.9 10.5 9.1 
i hi Rabe Diy te viiee epic ee onene Somabl 4,874 | 1,237] 3,637 4,760 | 1,193 | 3,567 4,642 | 1,077] 3,563 
































NOTE: Data include Alaska and Hawaii beginning 





1960. (See footnote 4, table A-1.) 
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Table A-7: Employment status of the civilian noninstitutional population, Not at Work 
total and urban, by region 





(Percent distribution of persons 14 years of age and over) 



















































































































































































August 1961 July 1961 August 1960 
Labor force Labor force Labor force 
Percent Percent Perceat [“"""" 
Region of pop- Employed of pop- Employed of pop- Employed 
ulation —_—_— ulation ————— ulation gree rte 
in labor|Totai| Agri-| Nomaéri-| Unem foo) sporfrotal | agri-| Nomaéri-| Unem Jn) abor|Total | Agri- | Momaers— bree 
force cul— | CU tural| ployed force cul - | Cultural |ployed pam: cy] - [cultural] ploye 
Cae indus- awe indus- ‘ace indus- 
tries tries tries 
NOCH lacs nace 58.2 100.0 8.7 85.1 6.2 58.7 100.0] 8. 84.2 1.0 58.6 100.0} 9.0 85.7 5.3 
Northeast..ccsceceees 59.0 100.0} 2.7 91.1 6.2 59.5 100.0] 2.8 89.9 T-3 59.0 100.0] 2.8 91.7 505 
North Central......-- 58.1 100.0]10.6 82.8 6.6 58.4 100.0/10.2 83.2 6.6 59.1 100.0}10.8 84.3 4.9 
Souths. ccoccacccecces 56.9 |100.0/12.2 | 81.8 6.0 | 57-7 |100.0]13.0 | 80.4 6.6 | 57-1 {100.0]11.7 | 82.9 5.4 
Westscesecceccnsveces 59.3 |100.0] 8.6 | 85.5 5.9 | 59.8 |100.0] 8.2 | 84.2 7.6 | 59.8 |100.0]10.5 | 84.3 5.2 
WM eccads 58.8 _|100.0] 1.3 |_91.7_|_7.0 ] 59.3 |100.0] 1.2 |_ 90.9 |_ 7-9] 59.2 _}100.0) 1.4 | 92.7 _|_5.9 
Northeast..ccccccseee 59.2 100.0 5 92.9 6.6 59.8 100.0 6 91.5 79 59.2 100.0 5 93.6 59 
North Central.....ee. 58.0 |100.0] .9 90.9 8.2 58.6 |100.0] .8 91.1 8.1 59.0 |100.0} .8 93 4 5.8 
RAPE LNA 2 a iarore) acces stetekarals 58.3 |100.0} 1.8 91.5 6.7 59.2 |100.0] 1.8 90.6 7-6 59-3 $100.0} 1.7 92.1 6.2 
West. ccccccccccccccce 59.7 100.0} 2.7 90.9 6.4 59.9 {100.0} 2.3 90.0 TT 59.6 |100.0] 3.7 90.9 5.4 
NOTE: Data include Alaska and Hawaii beginning 1960. (See footnote 4, table A-1.) 
Table A-8: Employed persons, by type of industry, class of worker, and sex 
(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 
Tepe of indeaten August 1961 July 1961 August 1960 
and class of worker 
Total Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female 
Wrisiiiickecnmoneeee 68,539 | 45,968 |_22,571 | __ 68,499 | _45,966 |_22,533 | __68,282 _|_45,829 |_ 22,453 
anicul tuners cccaciacwecnoasuececdssiteac dase sas 6, 325 5,064 1,261 6,453 5,092 1,361 6,454 5,226 1,229 
Wage and salary workers. ..ccccscceccccccccs 2,255 1,833 422 2,230 1,756 47h 2,419 2,031 388 
Self-employed workersS..cccccccccccccecccecs 2,773 2,650 123 2,845 2,703 14e 2,787 2,659 128 
Unpaid family workers. ssc occ ccccncccsvecscse 1,296 580 716 1,377 632 745 1,247 536 712 
Nonagricultural industries..ccccccccccccccces 62,215 40,904 | 21,311 62,046 40,874 | 21,172 61, 828 40,603 | 21,224 
Wage and salary workers. ccccccccccedcccccce 55,301 35,902 19,399 55,047 35,790 19,257 54,807 35,475 19,331 
In private households..ccccccccccccccccce 2,634 516 2,118 2,528 447 2,080 2,510 376 2,135 
Government WOFNetessccccs deiccececewaaees 7,627 4, 788 2,839 7,637 4,770 2,867 7,654 4,763 2,891 
Other wage and salary workers........eee. 45,040 30,598 | 14,442 ky , 882 30,573 | 14,310 Lh, 643 30,336 | 14,305 
Self-employed workers..cccccccccccccccccccs 6,192 4 ,839 1,353 6,291 4,929 1,3€ 6,370 5,005 1,365 
Unpatd: family workers<<ocsccacecceeeccecces 722 163 559 709 156 553 652 124 529 
NOTE: Data include Alaska and Hawaii beginning 1960. (See footnote 4, table A-1.) 
Table A-9: Employed persons with a job but not at work, by reason for not working and pay status 
(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 
August 1961 July 1961 August 1960 
Nonagricultural industries Nonagricultural industries Nonagricultural industries 
Reason for not working 
Total Wage and Total Wage and Total Wage and 
Total salary workers Total salary workers Total salary workers 
Kanter Percent dnt Percent Nissls Percent 
paid en paid ; _ paid 
LOC) eaneepaeerrre 6, 604 6,421 52951 67.6 12357 7,162 6,713 70.8 6,924 6,737 6,198 68.0 
Nad) Weather iss 0 bsbeccdswae 3 3 3 (1) 88 34 27 (1) 29 16 8 (1) 
Industrial dispute......ee. ho ho ho - 53 53 53 - 26 26 26 - 
Vegeta snc uercisaiin ce ewe 4,805 | 4,733 4451 79.6 5,568 | 5,534 5,295 80.7 5,293 5,215 4,681 TT9 
Blinessic. ao SPREE CCOLES 831 766 677 34.6 833 762 670 34.9 842 780 686 32.9 
ALE Othe hs 6.o.06ncs ccceccdeae 928 879 (i 31.1 814 781 669 36.9 736 700 ° 598 30.8 









































*Percent not shown where base is less than 100,000. 

NOTE: Persons on temporary (less than 30-day) layoff and persons scheduled to start new wage and salary jobs within 30 days have 
not been included in the category "With a job but not at work" since January 1957. Most of these persons are now classified as un- 
employed. These groups numbered 186,000and 186,000, respectively, in August 1961. 

Data include Alaska and Hawaii beginning 1960. (See footnote 4, table A-1.) 





Table A-10: Occupation group of employed persons, by sex 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 

















































































































August 1961 August 1960 
Percent Percent 
Occupation group Seeat a ee et Total | Male |Penale distribution 
Total} Male jane Total] Male nied 
SOCAN cchousunscossuskacuscnuaneceeneeb ec esener 68,539 |45,968 |22, 571 |100.0 100.0 |100.0}68, 282 145,829) 22,453! 100.0] 100.0 100.0 
Professional, technical, and’ kindred workersS...eeees 7,221 | 4,765] 2,457] 10.5] 100%] 10.9] 7,071 | 4,617] 2,454) 10.4) 10.2 10.9 
Medical and other health workers...cccccsscccccees 1,2h2 5k 7o2| 1.8] 1.2] 3.1] 1,317 552 765) 1.9) 1.2 304 
Teachers, except College.....sccccccccccccccvccces 1,201 287 913) 1.8 06] 4.0] 1,205 30h 881] 1.8 °7| 369 
Other professional, technical, and kindred workers| 4,778 | 3,937 842] 7.0] 8.6] 367) 4,549 | 3,741 808} 6.7] 8.2 3.6 
Farmers and farm managerS....scccccccccccccccccccecs 2,727 | 2,608 120} 4.0] 5.7 05) 2,765 | 2,642 123} 4.0) 5.8 & 
Managers, officials, and proprietors, except farm...| 6,8 5,827| 1,045} 10.0] 12.7] 46} 7,046 | 5,918) 1,128] 10.3 12.9] 5.0 
Saleri ee MONEPE: 64:506 450s 00450090 05506400 eee senes 3,731 | 3,210 522} 5.4] 7.0] 2.3 3,496 2,977 720} Sel] 6.5 2.3 
Self-employed workers in retail trade... ..ccccecece 1,235 350] 2.3| 2.7] 1-6] 1,773 | 1,387 386| 2.6 3.0} 1.7 
Self-employed workers, except retail trade........ 1,554 | 1,382 173] 203} 30 811,777 | 1,554 222] 2.6) 3.4] 1.0 
Clerical and kindred workers. ..ccccccccccccccccccces 9,966 | 3,153] 6,813] 14.5] 6.9] 30.2]10,121 | 3,230 6,891] 14.8 7.0] 3.7 
Stenographers, typistg, and secretarieS....sseeeee 2,473 T+ | 2,399] 3.6 02} 10.6] 2,445 2,385| 3.6 el! 10.6 
Other clerical and kindred workerS...esseesececs «+! 7,493 | 3,079| 4,414] 10.9] 667] 1966] 7,676 | 3,170] 4,506] 11.2} 6.9] 20,1 
SRP RRB Esso 05506666 bnooen5 heese ses con sbece ses e-s 4,5 2,826|1,711| 6.6) 6.1] 7.6] 4,432 | 2,729; 1,703} 6.5) 6.0) 7.6 
Rites d) Cradesys05 6s 006s oe obese wise seneseabwewsns 2,642 | 1,142) 1,501] 3.9] 2.5] 6.7] 2,633 | 1,127] 1,506] 3.9) 2.5| 6.7 
Other sales workersS..ccccccs-coccccccccccccccccces ake 1,685 210} 2.8] 37 09} 1,799 1,602 197| 2.6) 3.5 9 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workerS..csccccseees 9,055 | 8,840 216] 13.2] 19.2] 1.0] 8,898 | 8,663 23%| 13.0] 18.9] 1.1 
CARP ONCOL AS xis; 1s:6i91e's:60'915)5.6:0-0 100 sieiw sin 0155/6: eierelereie ures 932 2} 1.4] 2.0] (2) 877 875 2) 163) 1.9) (3) 
Construction craftsmen, except carpenterS.....eeee 1,931 | 1,919 12| 2.8) 4.2 el 1,968 1,954 14] 2.9 43 ok 
Mechanics and repairmen..,.cccocccccccccccvccccces 2,192 | 2,176 16| 3.2) 4.7 el] 2,023 | 2,015 8} 3.0} 4&4] (1) 
Metal craftsmen, except mechanicsS...ssecessesscees 15027 |-2,012. 7| 165] 22] (1) | 1,077 | 1,067 10) 3.6) 253) @) 
Other craftsmen and kindred workersS....eccccccccees 1,825 | 1,724 101} 27] 38 e+] 1,797 | 1,677 120] 2.6] 3.7 05 
Foremen, not elsewhere clasSified....cccccccccceee 1,156 | 1,078 7B| leT] 203 e3] 1,156 | 1,075 Sei 2.7| 2.3 oh 
Operatives and kindred workerS..sscccscccccccccccece 2,141 | 8,676) 3,465 | 17-7] 18.9} 15.4 12,085 | 8,719 3, 367 17-7} 19.0} 15.0 
Drivers and deliverymen....ccccccccccccccccccccccs 2,395 | 2,375 Zi 3-5| 52 el} 2,4 2,432 22'| 3.6) 5.3 a 
Other operatives and kindred workers: 
Durable goods manufacturing.....cccccccccccvccee 3,311 | 2,465 846) 4.8) 5.4] 367] 3,304 | 2,479 906] 5.0} 5.4] 4.0 
Nondurable goods manufacturing.....csscccscccees 3,545 | 1,676| 1,869] 5.2| 3.6] 8.3] 3,541 | 1,712] 1,829] 5.2) 3.7] 8.2 
Other SRAUGETIBRs 6606568 ee50ue ew 504s on 0eseues ees 2, 2,160 79 | 4.2) 4.7] 322] 2,706 2,096 610} 4.0] 4.6] 2.7 
Private household workerS..ccccccccccccccccccvcccscs 2,165 65 2,100 3-2 ox 923] 2,170 36 2,135 3.2 el} 905 
Service workers, except private household........ee- 6,498 | 3,013] 3,485] 9.5| 6.6) 15.4] 6,226 | 2,949] 3,277 91 6.4 | 14.6 
Protective service WOrkerS..cccccccccccccccccccccs 793 33} Bee Le el 763 Tx 33) teh) 266 ol 
Waiters, cooks, and bartenders....ccccccccccccccces 1,877 5391} 1,338} 2.7] 1.2] 59] 1,740 5371 1,203| 205| 1.2] Soh 
Other Service) WOrKeres s:ss6.6 4s 04060 owe eseoeee ous 3,828 | 1,714) 2,124] 5.6] 367] 94 | 3,723 | 1,682] 2,041) 5.5) 367] el 
Parn pho vers end FOPOMEN. 65% lois.0 ines on. seainotie/s0w0-eere 3,277 | 2,201/1,075| 4.8] 4.8] 4.8] 3,362 | 2,305] 1,057} 4.9] 5.0} 4.7 
Dec, <5. TEEPE EE ERE TELE er On oe 2,001 | 1,624 ST | 209) 305] Le easzer Paste 350} 31] 39) 1.6 
Unpaid family Worker ess .o 60.6 0:0 :010is:00'.0-6 6010 0'0:0:010 0 00's 1,276 577 698 | 1.9| 1.3] 31 | 1,235 528 TOT) -Le6)| “e2} Sek 
Laborers, except farm and min€...cceccccceccccccccce 4,080 | 3,996 84} 6.0| 8.7 o4 14,109 | 4,024 85] 6.0] 8.8 of 
BENS ErNCEUO iis s.0.6-0.494 bs cob bee 60450090 506s pe eee wwale 954 952 2} 2 | 221 a) 969 967 2)| 2k} 2.1:| @) 
Manufacturing. .cccocccscccccccscccccccccsesvccsces 1,095 | 1,055 40] 1.6] 23 211,123 | 1,078 45] 1.6] 24 02 
DibEe ANUUOLTAPE os bi oesh one ses asa nccse ase suweers 2,031 | 1,989 42] 3.0] 4.3 e212,017 | 1,979 38 | 3.0) 4.3 02 
ILess than 0.05. NOTE: Data include Alaska and Hawaii beginning 1960. (See footnote 4, table A-1.) 
Table A-11: Major occupation group of employed persons, by color and sex 
> (Percent distribution of persons 14 years of age and over) 
__ August 1961 _August_1960 
Major occupation group White Nonwhite White Nonwhite 
Total Male |Female| Total Male |Female]| Total Male |Female| Total Male |Female 
I iisicassasinianicvent thousands.. |61,425 [41,743 |19,682| 7,114 | 4,204] 2,890 |61,023 |41,456/19,567| 7,259 |4,373 | 2,886 
POPGER bs aieiss oe enesine saw eeheeweewers 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0] 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
Professional, technical, and kindred workers] 11.3 13.0} 1LeT 4.3 3.6 5-3) 112 10.8] 11.8 4.3 3.6 5.3 
Farmers and farm manaGers..ececccccccccccccs 4,1 5.8 5 2.8 4.3 en 4.2 5.9 5 3.0 4.6 ar 
Managers, officials, and proprietors, 
BRCEDE CAEN 6s wowe Ni son ue sales ewiesccbeeues 10.9 13.7 Sel 24 3.0 1.5] 11.2 14.0 54 207 3.0 2.1 
Clerical and kindred workers..ccccccccccsece 15.3 7.0] 33.1 726 5.9] 10.2] 15.7 Tell 33.6 7.6 6.2 907 
SOLES MOLMET Bis vs onbne sss oeib nied shes biclewain ers 72 6.6 8.4 1.6 1.5 LT Tel 6.4 8.5 15 1.4 Let 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers..... 14.0 20.1 1.0 6.5 10.5 eT] 138 19.8 1.1 6.2 9.9 4 
Operatives and kindred workers...ccecccccccces 17.5 8.4 15.4] 19.8 2302] 15.0] 17.4 18.6] 15.0 20.1 | 23.4 151 
Private household workersS...ccccccccccsceces 1.9 ol yeh ee eg 03] 333 1.9 el 509} 136 ee 34.0 
Service workers, except private household... 8.4 5.6] 14.5] 18.5 16.3] 21.8 8.1 5.5 13-6] 17% | 15.0 21.1 
Farm laborers and foremen. .ccccccccccccccces 4,2 4,2 OE a ee 2 10.7 9.1 4k 45 ie 9.4 9.6 9.1 
Laborers, except farm and mine..cccccccccece 5.2 Te5 «3 |- 2266 20.7 8 5.0 To3 63) Sales? hesce As) 
NOTE: Data include Alaska and Hawaii beginning 1960. (See footnote 4, table A-1.) 
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Table A-12: Unemployed persons, by duration of unemployment 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 





















































Tienes Aug. 196] July | June | May Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jane | Dec. | Nov. [| Oct. [Sept. | Aug. 
sees chanel cman ct dena Number |Percent | 1961_| 1961_| 1961_| 1961 _| 1961_| 1961_| 1961_| 1960 | 1960 | 1960 |1960 | 1960 
Wotaissacascoasees ae 4,542 | 100.0 | 5,140 | 5,580 | 4,768 | 4,962 | 5,495] 5,705 | 5,385 | 4,540] 4,031] 3,579] 3,388] 3,788 
Less than 5S weekSecccccccccsescce 1,683 37-1 1,995 2,857 1,672 1,600 1,729 2,063 2,200 2,107 1,840 1,637 1,655 1,697 
Vena, tla: Doweeles¢cccnceecncwe 18 4 18 63 29 13 & 12 11 17 1 2T 28 16 
We eae Wales b kG Sar wo Ntialanw aeweare 390} 8.6 436] 817] 420 366 515 500 409 558 47 4O7 hy 472 
Beebe S ciao: ci a1s) sale o.0r¥- sl owes wrerwereiale 483} 10.6 559 853 459 497 416 540 636 579 557 496 488 522 
GiVGOkSe cod Kanes wasinwas euceeeec 415 9.1 459 667 386 369 407 507 579 541 459 366 387 392 
PRE OTE TCC CE OTC 377 8.3 523 458 378 355 383 505 565 412 366 327 312 295 
Eitan 14) Wee Nas sce we hh cnswmeciaee es 1,419} 31.2 | 1,511 | 1,148 | 1,181 | 1,234] 1,903 | 2,018 | 1,845] 1,418] 1,204 9h9 928} 1,275 
SoC MORNE cai se 8 cicxerniw wide eieeere 351 7-7 622 343 348 334 371 450 504 394 325 331 212 279 
PUG IO! CREWS ce oes sinlenweuwerers 695| 15.3 621 502 503 493 726 958 777 600 522 358 391 645 
t-te) Tab WHERSs «sine comeccee cued 373 8.2 268 303 330 407 806 610 564 kak 357 260 325 351 
1S weeks And OVERS < ise-ce vicicas ve we 1,440 | 31.7 | 1,634] 1,575 | 1,915 | 2,128 | 1,862} 1,624} 1,339] 1,015 987 992 805 816 
Het Lor 20) Weektecicccencceeceniees 527 | 11.6 608} 647] 1,008} 1,205] 1,063} 950] 696] 516] 488] 492} 388} 02 
ap weelks: ahd) OVERS ceawesceecces 913 | 20.1 | 1,026 928 907 923 799 674 643 499 499 500 417 4h 
Averafe dUPBtlOn. csccccasccescacs 17.1 - 16.1} 13.9] 16.9] 17.5] 15.4] 13.6] 13.0] 12.2] 13.2] 13.8] 12.9] 12.3 





NOTE: Data include Alaska and Hawaii beginning 1960. (See footnote 4, table A-1.) 


Table A-13: Unemployed persons, by major occupation group and industry group 


(Persons 14 years of age and over) 


















































_August 1961 July 1961 August 1960_ 
Occupation and industry Percent Unemployment Percent Unemployment Percent Unemployment 
distribution ratel distribution ratel distribution ratel 
MAJOR OCCUPATION GROUP 
Pata vi2. 0 a cae dwewe nes lene eneeeddsseueens 100.0 6.2 100.0 7-0 100.0 5-3 
Professional, technical, and kindred workers.....eeees 3.7 2.3 3.0 2.1 4.9 2.6 
Parmers and farm Managersececccccccccccecscescccccecee (2) ( ) 3 “5 ol 1 
Managers, officials, and proprietors, except farm..... 2.2 1.5 2.6 1.9 1.8 9 
Clerical and kindred workers..ccccccccccccscccecsscees 10.2 4k 10.0 4.9 9.9 3.6 
Sales workerSecccccccccccccccccccccccscccscceccccccccs 4.5 4.3 4.2 4.6 4.1 3.4 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workersS..ccccccccccecs 9.3 4k 10.1 5-5 9-9 4.1 
Oneratives ‘and kindred Workers. iciceccesseccoevcccaes 27.2 9.2 24.1 9.4 26.3 7-6 
Private household Workerss.ccccccievescccesecetevescece 3.0 529 3.6 8.1 3.5 5.8 
Service workers, except private household... ...ceceeees 12.2 7.8 11.0 7-9 10.9 6.2 
Parm laborers and fOremens ec ceeded sccccccessevveusces 3.1 4.2 2.3 3.4 3.1 3.3 
laborers, xcept. farm and Mines. .<ccnsevacccoagevacres 10.7 10.7 10.8 12.0 12.7 10.5 
No previous work eXPperieNncecesecccccccccccccccscccccece 13.7 = 18.2 i 12.8 = 
INDUSTRY GROUP 
WitaE Tc vewaedi xi iGuide ae 100.0 6.2 100.0 7-0 100.0 2 5-3 
Experienced wage and salary workers ...ecccccceces 83.9 6.2 79-1 6.6 84.9 5.3 
AGPicultuUre.sccccccccccccscscccccsecvccsseescscesseseoce 3.8 7-2 2.7 5.8 3.2 4.8 
Nonagricultural ima@usteles)..,-cscclasee se sauce ceecieeswue 80.1 6.2 76.4 6.7 81.7 5.3 
Mining, forestry, and fishertes..c.<sccecdsadeeceosus 1.8 11.1 1.4 10.4 1.4 (eo. 
ConsiGritet tins. s-sae mesos ccistes sewee aesergee ceed sewers 8.3 8.7 9.8 11.2 9.7 8.7 
Manuf acter GiGs ow caso ke acacia decuheeue deena donde meee 29.2 ‘tea 27.0 7.6 28.2 5.9 
DUPADER GOOCGicw t oclulseico waned Kee ae hislde ee mawawaale eee 18.6 8.5 16.2 8.4 18.4 7.0 
Pritavy Metal inidtistriesecs.«ccscdacislecccleuceieeee 2.3 8.9 2.4 10.7 2.9 8.9 
sbricated métal productss iis cccsiccsnceoslewceews 2.2 7-2 1.9 7.2 1.6 5.2 
ENOL Viera afm wo art: dalaio stele: a acaiele-oral cian we dined ereer cow as aul 5.8 2.4 7-7 2.3 5.0 
l ri cal equipments 25 sees S$ casavedwdeewaoaeeas eee 6.2 2.0 6.8 2.1 5.1 
Transportation equiprient.o..ccdcaescwwcdaceacecs 5.9 13.9 365 9.1 5.7 10.7 
Motor vehicles and equipment.....ccccceccccces 4.3 22.1 1.9 10.8 4.3 17.4 
All other transportation equipment........eee. 1.6 7-0 1.6 7.6 1.4 4.9 
Other durable goods industries....<cccccecccceus 3.9 7.8 er | 8.9 3.9 6-5 
Nondurable Godda. wcececccvectiwcussceunsusmededears 10.6 567 10.8 6.6 9.8 45 
Food ‘and kindred. products. <<. c.cecctucecuveceneea 2.7 6.1 2.9 7.8 1.6 3.3 
TexGile-Will productsiccisccs success ctieecsucwmeneee 2S Te2 1.5 8.0 1.1 4.1 
Apparel and other finished textile products..... 2.5 8.1 2.8 10.5 3.0 8.6 
Other nondurable goods industries... ..cccccceeee 3.9 ky 3.6 4.5 41 3.9 
Trans 5.1 4.8 kel ky 5.4 4.2 
Railvoads and railway eclpress. <s<s<scasccetosceee Tek 5.4 1.1 5.6 1.4 5.0 
Other transportatlonn.an sncandss ne sade ecreleece case 2.5 6.1 2ek 6.4 2.7 5-9 
communication and other public utilities.......... 1.5 aaa 9 2.2 1.3 2.4 
Wholecale-and retail trad@saaesccacia secie sucess ee seein 16.6 6.9 15.7 7.2 17.6 6.0 
Finance, insurance, and real estate. cccccccccceccece 1.8 2.8 1.5 2.8 1.6 2.2 
Servi LNAUSE TIGHT oce sea ov ac ace duce wecewe cocacsas als 15.6 5.3 14.7 5.6 15.8 4.7 
Protesetonal Ae8ViCeSsdessnciumavecncteeseaadeewes 5.8 ho 4.6 3.6 5.8 3.4 
All other service industries. .:s...<<<esseccsecees 9.8 6.6 10.1 FY 10.0 6.0 
Public administrations .ccccccsccccccccsceccencecees ey 25 22 3.3 2.0 2.2 
Ipercent of labor force in each group who were unemployed. 2Less than 0.05. 3Includes self-employed, unpaid family workers, and 
persons with no previous work experience, not shown separately. NOTE: Data include Alaska and Hawaii beginning 1960. (See footnote 


Se A 
4, able A-1.) 








Long-Term Unemployment 


Table A-14: Persons unemployed 15 weeks and over, by selected characteristics 


(Persons 14 years of age and over) 


















































August 1961 July 1961 : August 1960 
Percent of Percent of aan 
Characteristics Percent unemployed Percent unemployed Percent ri . 
distribution; in each |distribution|] in each [distribution in avg 
group group group 
AGE AND SEX — 
OE SET ETT hacks hap coud tenance 100.0 31.7 100.0 31.8 100.0 21.5 
Males: 10 wears OG OiOTS 666065564 05056 5.000% er rae 6722 34.3 67.0 35.4 69.3 23.5 
24: 16 27 VROPB 606see0s SMe ies pis vel s\oiwie ieieieie ee a wwiereteeere ie 9.2 Le3 520 2.9 9.1 
16) MNO TIO: PORERs 6.0660 hoesnswhse ee eenes 545650805050 365 19.8 Te 23.3 2.6 8.5 
20 46°26: VOOPE ss 060censs TO eee ee 76 26.0 9.5 3365 Tel 17.6 
25 tO SA years.cecccccccccccecscecscoes aise ble etse eS eet ace 13.6 36.9 1325 39.3 14.1 23.6 
95° to Bd PORrSin 54 00:10 S sle SG bibie ba wieleawa aaa es bis ere 5 12.2 38.0 11.0 40.3 pe 25.5 
SB ABE SORES 55 55.6606 5 555.565 560 oaks sca seryeaseess 235 4h.g 24.0 48.6 26.7 3.3 
OS Fears MBE DIE Ts 645 00 bw xnaaoseeneseebasecaesser 5.0 62.6 367 54.1 rag rs (1) 
Pemanl e216 Geers SRA ORES sic o6\000 sseresce sense eves pee se 32.8 27-3 3320 26.3 3.7 18.1 
84! £6. AO PERT Ris isc sesaeeee mea pwaee buses een os esses 2.9 9.8 2.6 720 2.5 6.8 
20 46 24 FORTS i 60060800 pueewars Te eee 4.5 26.1 520 28.7 5.8 21.7 
20: tO 10k PRONE sc5 505s os pcs ese. vis erbas se eeeees setees ° 6.3 31.1 5e4 28.1 6.8 20.5 
35° 20 O6) BROrSs 2556500500 ieee eben bibiee ee ante o:b:0/0ie bios Tod 4 6.9 3304 76 23.8 
45 years and over...... sis bine Sons paieein ss a ewe eee 11.8 4O.1 13.2 41.5 8.1 19.0 
MARITAL STATUS AND SEX 
NebihnincdcenieiacincmneRtekchinscl anes eer 100.0 31.7 100.0 31.8 100.0 | 21.5 
Males: Married Wile PRORER ts bi osc ce ctwcseineo sane pana sis 40.2 38.8 36.7 41.8 36.4 | 26.0 
Singlecccccccccccsccccccccccsccscccvscscccces eoccccccces 18.8 2567 21.6 26.6 22.6 | 18.9 
Others sinned secures wore ocmes siatetsremvaicisloretsieiatinie 8.1 43.5 6.7 43.4 8.2 | 3.3 
Female: Married, husband Presents a:c0::0:9:s100:00:6.0:0:00s:0:siv.b's 0510's ° 19.6 5 18.7 35-3 16.1 | 19.3 
Bineiescuieneasncweeese Swims sibs ewiew nies Wesleaee seals 6.0 16.2 5.8 12.6 TO | 13.5 
OURO sscsc.0 00000 e000 ees were errr eeeeeee eeoeeeeseeeee Te2 2726 8.6 32.0 Tel | 22.0 
COLOR AND SEX 
DAtAlisciscakieseuseesessudeneseees aos pveneuwenes 100.0 31.7 100.0 31.8 100.0 | 21.5 
i ibtactin tse ei ieksinc echinacea eondanesoaasaaibceieiaaat cata 718 31.8 78.1 31.3 76.0 | 20.8 
MaISn ciniacsleodee seus ciommocesaeric AS (losiere aie iolslie arbi oexeieloleieiisiete 51.6 Hel 52.4 W.7 51.0 | 22.0 
PAMRLC sis oenision one aeaeeenis siya Gislotdjeveais avayaio ieists wfoiavero stave caletsue srs 26.2 28.1 2507 2601 25.0 | 18.6 
Donen ltl sis6. ssc einen ssssebeweas RsaN wr awe weawes Sine wee 22.2 31.3 21.9 33-7 24.0 24.5 
PRES cS iwiswnieiapa wees oawesss earner ee oes eb asieaaines earales nfs 15.6 35-3 14.6 3.1 1653 | a@o.2 
Pena lesinasasacwesaus aeaswuoaweseoneeacune cals sere lage Silos 606 24.7 73 27.5 5.8 16.3 
MAJOR OCCUPATION GROUP 
ST whine ie S Woo cia Wises ers re aie eile we siers Oe Siw accuses aes Saisie 100.0 ay f 100.0 31.8 100.0 21.5 
Professional, technical, and kindred workerS.....sescseceese 261 259 12 12.8 Ze 13.4 
Farmers and farm managerSecocccccccccccccccccccessssvesecees ae (1) se (1) ae (1) 
Managers, officials, and proprietors, except farm....see- eee 1.9 26.5 2.5 31L.1 3-1 (1) 
Clerical and kindred workers.ccccccccccccccccccccccccesccces 1353 41.3 11.3 36.1 11.4 ok 8 
Sales: WOLKE Ss «x o:0 4.0 60:0: 4:6.6:6.6 60.0 0'0'b:0:0.0'0-0'o.0.e\e'e 0010.0 bese vies esos | 4.5 32.0 Lc? 35.8 304 17.9 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workerSe.ccccccccccccce eevee 34,7 4o.1 12.5 39.4 11.3 24.5 
Operatives and kindred workers....sccesceoce eee sbe Sega e eae’ 32.6 3709 30.9 40.8 SEL 25.5 
Private household workers...... Ti ecsucees Seb eeeeee errr Tek ah .7 2.9 2529 1.6 75 
Service workers, except private household. .....cceccccceece ‘ 1357 7.4 3851 3.7 13.4 26.4 
Farm laborers and foremen..ccccccccccccccccce sing areiestnieaae oS 8.4 a Jet 2 AS 9.5 
Laborers, except farm and mine...ecseessee eee cecccce ec ecccceee 12.6 Sie 14.3 4o,1 13-5 22.9 
No previous work Experience. .ceccscscccecesccece Aer 6.3 14.6 667 LST 7.0 1.8 
INDUSTRY GROUP 
ta. .nawsissachadetin nines eae acehdeninee kanes | 109.0 31.7 100.0 31.8 100.0 | 21.5 
Experienced wage and salary workers ....eseecee Se ee | 91.5 3.6 91.2 3607 89.6 | 22.1 
Agriculture. .scss0dsess0 Sea a ean iia oe o'0 0000 Se sieeeens veel 1.2 10.3 09 10.1 1.7 | Ded 
Nonagricultural industrieS wcccccccecccsces panismahu aaa 90.2 3567 90.3 37.6 87.8 | 23.1 
Mining, forestry, and fisheries...cceccees i iciavelatorsco ery 24 (1) Let (1) 301 | (1) 
CONBE RULE sis ain-ois'o 6.46 61 00.650 bs neice lols wine mise elecersee sesiere’| 7-8 29.6 9.8 31.6 9.8 | 21.8 
Manufacturing...ccseee cade ee Sanaa epee oe wee ake sees euiele | 38.9 42.2 36.5 43.1 Seed: 26.8 
Purable BOGN6s 46-5565 ess ooseuceeeenesowass ieee pesca 25.6 43.7 4.7 48.4 22.3 | 26.1 
MondaPAb 1S BOOAEs.csss00 60.005 005s000000s iescleieewesieeuet 13.3 39.6 11.9 35.0 12.8 28.0 
Transportation and public utilities.....cseee oie see eeeeee| 6.8 42.6 5.8 45.7 6.0 23.9 
Wholesale and retail trade.ccccccccccccccccccs a pene 16.0 30.6 17-4 3564 17.1 20.9 
Service and finance, insurance, and real estate...... cae 15.6 28.6 15.2 29.8 15.0 18.5 
Public Santi St POtAOis 660 4655.0655 60 ese eos een Sisiespcevere eae 2.6 (1) 3.9 56.6 1.8 (1) 





lpercent 


not shown separately. 


work experience, 


not shown where base is less than 100,000. 
NOTE: Data include Alaska and Hawaii beginning 1960. 


2Includes self-employed, unpaid family workers, and persons with no previous 


(See footnote 4, table A-1.) 





Full or F 





Table A-15: Persons at work, by hours worked, type of industry, and class of worker 







































































August 1961 
(Percent distribution of persons 14 years of age and over) 
—— —= Agriculture Nonagricultural industries 
Wage and| Self- Unpaid Wage and salary workers Self- Unpaid 
=— Hours worked Total | Total | salary jemployed| family | Total Private Govern- employed/| family 
of workers | workers |workers oak; See ment Other | vorkers | workers 
ed holds 
h Total at work... thousands......| 61,935] 6,141 | 2,205 2,639 11,296 155,794] 49,353] 2,496 | 5,770] 41,087] 5,722 719 
Percentecccscccccceceveee| 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 |. 100.0 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 100.0_} 100.0 
1 to 34 HOUFSeseeeseeececeevnceses 18.7} 30.4 35.9 20.5 41.0 17.4 16.8] 64.5 10.1 14.9 19.2 43.2 
1 tO 14 NOUS ccccccceccccccccens 5.8 8.4 De ey 8.2 - 5.5 5.3] 39.3 1.9 3-7 79 - 
= 15 to 21 hourssececscccccsccccece 4.9] 10.5 10.6 57 20.0 4.3 4.0] 12.1 2.4 367 4.7 22.7 
Salton DOR NOUDRsio csicicowiecacacncens 3.9 6.5 6.2 Br 12.6 3.6 3.5 8.3 2.3 344 3.5 11.6 
90 to 34 hours.cccccccccccccecces 4.1 5.0 5.4 2.9 8.4 4.0 4.0 4.8 3.5 4.1 361 8.9 
Q5ito 40 HOUrSeccccsivcecccsecccccss| “Hrek) Ieee | 165 11.8 | 17.5 51.0] 54.9] 18.2] 67.4] 55.3] 21.3 | 21.7 
95 to 39 hours.cceeeecvececsveces 6.2 6.3 4.8 525 10.2 6.2 6.4 4.4 4.8 6.7 4.2 11.4 
ADORGURS dle ln caacinusie Soe ecnccenaee pCkae 8.5 1 6.3 Te 4h 8 48.5] 13.8 62.6 48.6 17.1 10.3 
41 hours and OVErceeecccccccccccece 34.0} 54.9 47.6 67.7 41.4 31.6 28.3) 17.4 22.4 29.9 59.7 35.1 
Gi t6 AT BOUPSc es de leccweceavouua Tet 5.8 7.6 3-9 6.5 7.9 8.1 4.3 6.3 8.6 6.8 4.9 
AG HOUPSs ccc ceccdccecvrccssceccace 6.5 3.5 3.6 3.8 2.8 6.8 6.7 3.4 5.7 Tel 7.6 yf 
49 hours and overcssecccscccseeee| 1968} 45.6 36.4 60.0 32.1 16.9 13.5 9.7 10.4 14.2 45.3 23.1 
a6 te SH HOUESs Kicks ceescccdenes 6.4 8.3 8.8 8.7 6.8 6.2 5.5 2.4 3.2 6.0 12.0 4.3 
55 to 59 hoursSe.ccccccccccccece 2.7 3-5 4.3 2.8 3.7 2.6 2.5 1.7 2.0 2.6 3.8 2.8 
BO to 69 hourSesececesecsvececs 523 13.2 11.6 16.0 10.1 4.4 3.3 2.9 2.6 304 13.8 8.1 
70 hours and OVeTrecsececccccces 54] 20.6 11.7 32.5 11.5 3-7 22 2a 2.6 2.2 15.7 T9 
Average hours.csececccccccees eoooee] 41.2] 46.8 41.2 54.1 41.5 40.6 39.8] 2h.9 41.1 40.5 47.7 38.9 
NOTE: Data include Alaska and Hawaii beginning 1960. (See footnote 4, table A-1.) 
_ Table A-16: Employed persons, by type ef industry, by full-time or part-time status and reason for part time 
August 1961 
(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 
Hours worked, usual status, and Agriculture Nonagricultural Hours worked, usual status, Agriculture Honegricaltures 
reason working part time industries and reason working part time industries 
HOUMA cncereveccu®euueskudceeenoue 6, 325 62,215 Usually work full time—Continued 
Part time for other reasons....-- 259 1,830 
With a job bat not at works scccscccccees 183 6,421 Own illness...... auaeevcawodeds 46 493 
a AG WUdEscocleweucswceeas cpiddeccsnedseacee 6,141 55,794 VacetSGticaccacccdvsceccuceus aa 26 551 
Ai HOUES and OVER iecccccvedcscasecess aa 3,374 17, 654 Bad weather....... Veducudecdaue 103 178 
SOLS AO) HOUNSG Sac cacunee ess weneewesees 905 28,426 Mabid@iiacccstdceceodecaous adanue - 6 
1 to 34 hours... ..<< ec cccceccccccecce eeee 1,862 9,715 All other.ccccccccccccccccce eee 84 602 
Usually work full time on present job: Usually work part time on 
Part time for economic reasons....e.. 219 1,194 present job: 
Slack workecccccceee ceccccccccces 202 909 For economic reasons!.......eeee- 330 1,917 
Material shortages or repairs.... - 87 Average hours..ceceee eoccccce ee 16.5 17-5 
New job started. ccccccccccccccccs 9 147 Por other reasons.ccccccccccccces 1,055 4,773 
Job terminated. <i6<ecccees eeteues 7 50 
_ AVerdte NOUCseccccscacecccccnuaeeus 22.2 2367 Average hours for total at work....| 46.8 40.6 




















Iprimarily includes persons who could find only part-time work. NOTE: Data include Alaska and Hawaii beginning 1960. (See foot- 
note 4, table A-1.) 


Table A-17: Wage and salary workers, by full-time or part-time status and major industry group 


















































August 1961 
(Percent distributbon of persons 14 years of age and over) 
1 to 34 hours 41 hours and over 
Total Usually work full Usually work part |35 to 49 
Major industry group at time on present job jtime on present job 39 40 41 to Poe wat 
work|Total}] Part time | Part time For For hours ners Total] 47 hoes pr 
for economic] for other] economic other hours over 
reasons reasons | reasons | reasons 
= AGrfCultiness ss </scsieeiase'scislcaduvenee ance: POOEdo<a 4.6 4.2 134 13.7 | 4.8 }11.7] 47.6] 7.6 | 3.6 136.4 
Nonagricultural industries....sessseeeeees [100.0] 16.8 21 3-2 3.6 7.9 6.4 [48.5 | 28.3] 8.1 | 6.7 ]13.5 
Constructlons cciccccscceccesaceosceseoco MOOLOL Lica 5.2 5.9 4.6 1.9 5.0 149.3 | 28.1] 9.2 | 5.0 13.9 
Manufacturing: sesciccecsvccecs eeeceeeeee 1100.0] 10.3 Fal 3.2 1.5 2.6 6.3 |58.2 | 75.2] 8.2 | 6.7 |10.3 
Durable go0o0ds.ceccccee eeecccccccccceee 1100.0] 7.6 2.6 3.4 Py i 9 3.0 | 65.8 | 23.7] 7.6 | 6.7 | 9.4 
Nondurable g00ds..ssseseeesseeseceeves 1100.0] 13.4 Ys 2.8 2.3 4.6 9.9 149.8 | 26.8] 8.8 6.7 [1.3 
Transportation and public utilities..... 100.0 Sa 1.6 3.4 1.8 1.9 4.9 159.9] 26.4] 7.3 5-7 113.4 
Wholesale and retail trade...eceeesesees [100.0 19.0 1 Let 4.9 13.2 5.8 | 35.8] 39.4] 9.9 9.4 120.1 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.....+ [100.0 136k ol 2.5 1.5 8.7 16.9 | 46.3 | 23.8] 8.4 2.9 412.5 
Service industries..cccccccees seeeeseees 1100.0] 30.4 4.2 3.4 Ta 18.4 6.1 | 37-3 | 26.2] 7-1 6.2 |12.9 
Educational services........ te eeeeeees 100.0} 22.9 at 8.5 aul 11.6 -8 148.6 | 20.8] 7.1 | 5.0 | 8.7 
Other professional services....+++++++ 00.0] 18.4 6 4.0 1.8 12.0 | 6.9 |51.1 | 23.6] 6.0 | 5.4 |12.2 
~ Alt other service industries... ..cecsees Nn0O0.0} 38.8 TT a4 51.7 23.3 5.4 127.3 | 28.6] 7.7 6.9 }14.0 
All other industries....e.se- ee eeeee ***+ fl00.0] 10.4 1.6 4.3 Le 3.4 4.7 | 60.1 | 24.8] 5.7 6.8 112.3 











NOTE: Data include Alaska and Hawaii beginning 1960. (See footnote 4, table A-1.) 
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Table A-18: Persons at work, by full-time or part-time status and major occupation group 


August 1961 


(Percent distribution of persons 14 years of age and over) 










































































1 to 34 hours 41 hours and over 
Usually work full | Usually work part ay 
é P petal time on present job/time on present job giles 49 
Major occupation group at SSS ary 39 house 41 to h 

work | Total an Part time For hours Total| 47 Mii hk 

_ |for other other hours rs| and 

economic | reasons reasons over 

reasons a ee a 

oe eee Teer eT 100.0} _18.7]__2.3 34 Qo | _Gs2 [42.2 | 34.0 | 7.7 |_6.5 | 19.8 
Professional, technical, and kindred 

WAERCPES 6 65sha5ssG0ss sabes e eases eeees 100.0} 14.1 Ok 5.3 20 Tou 567 [49.1 [31.0 | 7.4 | 4.7 118.9 

Farmers and farm managers.....eeeseees 100.0] 20.0 3.3 4.3 oT 11.7 567 4 167.9 | 3.8] 3.8 | 60.3 
Managers, officials, and proprietors, 

BECODE PALM 605.6610 2 6 niiewicinm'sdieciaice lenis 100.0} 7.8 6 2.9 73 4.0 3.8 [27.9 |60.5 | 8.4 | 8.7 143.4 

Clerical and kindred workers......eeee 100.0 | 13.6 25 2.9 1.0 9.2 12.0. 15925 [IN.7 | Get b Sek 1 U6 

Sales workers..ccccscccccsccccscecvces 100.0 | 27.6 pee 2.5 3.9 20.1 5.4 129.9 |37.3 | 8.5 | 6.6 |22.2 

Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 

tes § )) TERRE EEO ee 1100.0} 10.5 2.7 3.8 2.2 1.8 3-9 151.9 | 33.8 110.4 8.0 15.4 

Operatives and kindred workers.....+e- 100.0 | 13.9 4.7 3.0 3.0 3.2 6.3 [49.3 [30.4 | 8.4 |] 7.4 114.6 

Private household workers....ssseeeeee 1.00.0 9 1.4 2.5 18.8 38.2 Sol 115.4% 48.6") 4.7 | 357 0.2 

Service workers, except private 

HOUSEHOLAs sc <ccuo newakis cis os emeewiele 100.0} 22.6 1.5 2.2 4.9 14.0 5.6 |38.1 |33.7 | 6.2 [12.4 |16.1 

Farm laborers and foremen......eeeeeee 100.0 | 38.6 Bal 4.1 Oe: 21 eT 7.0 8 45.6 | Toe 3.0 sock 

Laborers, except farm and mine........ 1100.0 | 31.0 4.9 4.6 11.0 10.5 S59) MNS alel ad th reGi 25.0) | 9.2 

NOTE: Data include Alaska and Hawaii beginning 1960. (See footnote 4, table A-1.) 


Table A-19: Persons at work in nonagricultural industries, by full-time and part-time status and selected characteristics 



























































August 1961 
(Percent distribution of persons 14 years of age and over) 
Total 1 to 34 hours 
at work Usually work full Usually work part 35 to at 
Characteristics time on present job |time on present job 40 hours | Average 
(1 Total Part time |Part time For For hours pea 
n thou- | _ 3 = over 
Senge) Percent for economic|for other] economic other 
reasons reasons reasons reasons 
AGE AND SEX 
MOLMI SN oxt kaos wicca seaeekiosees 55,794 100.0 17.4 2.1 SaaS! 344 8.6 51.0 31.6 
ttl SOrrPrreree rer rere cree or 37,480 100.0 12.5 2.1 3.2 2.9 4.3 49.6 38.0 
1h 3b SY PROPS a niwsseoecneekeacanine 1,617 100.0 62.8 3 a EY 4 21.3 38.5 222 *| 15.0 
1B AOURE PROG i666 500s swe ews ese 4,969 100.0 je 3-0 2.5 4.9 5el 50.1 34.4 
BE RoW OM we arsnecasis ewe sees wens 8, 312 100.0 7.0 1.6 344 bel: 9 51.6 41.4 
35 to 44 years.cccccccccccvccccccccs 8,834 100.0 8.0 159 4.0 a3 Ms} 50.1 41.9 
BS Lo ACG ORCS 5 ss5500is ccwkssee seuss 12,393 100.0 8.8 2.3 Syl 1.8 1.6 52.6 38.5 
65 years and OVer..cccccccccccccccce 1,354 100.0 35.4 5G 28 3.7 27.9 37-3 27.4 
POMBE 6 610:6.0:656:6'0'0 5 0:9.0.0'8 49 00 5.055% 8060088 18,315 100.0 27.6 ee5 3.4 4.6 Ite S3eT 18.7 
14 to 17 years.ccocccccccccccscscccccs 1,093 100.0 61.6 8 8 15.0 45.0 26.4 12.0 
13 20 BO PROl Bieiksos 855 owe siewioe sees 3, 386 100.0 20.5 2.2 302 4.6 10.6 64.8 14.8 
25 to 34 years. .ceccccccccccccceveccee 3,021 100.0 24.5 2.3 4.2 31 14.9 ei Cr 18.3 
B35 to 44 years. .ccccccccccccccccccce 3,958 100.0 27-2 2.8 4.2 3.8 16.4 54.1 18.8 
45 to 64 years..ccccccccccccceccccce 6,205 100.0 26> 2.4 3.2 4.2 note 52.7 21.8 
65 \FOarsS ANd OVET 6 s56 05600 0099800508 652 100.0 45.2 1.2 Lat 3.0 38.3 33.4 2ke5 
MARITAL STATUS AND SEX 
ates GiABIe sc. oesds beak oeukonswaeowes 6,895 100.0 27.5 2.6 2.6 9.2: 3342 46.8 5.7 
Married, wife present...scecceeee 28, 668 100.0 8.5 1.9 3.4 1.2 2.0 50.2 1.2 
GUNOR iscsi cG46G sins sae hae aee 1,917 100.0 16.4 3.0 2.7 5.1 5.6 50.1 325 
Female: Single....ccccccccccccccccccces 4,915 100.0 27.0 Let 2.4 6.5 16.4 58.0 15.0 
Married, husband present...... 9,458 100.0 29.6 2.8 3.9 Zed 19.8 51.6 18.7 
GEE. i0ckesdasseseenae sewer 3,943 100.0 23.4 ner ors 567 1237 53.3 23.2 
COLOR AND SEX 
DAAbiinek piewciciodnbresstsians 50,187 __|100.0_|_16.5 2.0 3.2 2.8 8.5 50.8 | _32.7__ |_40-9 
airs cawchicdaaasineseceee suseeceesee 34,159 100.0 na BR 166 3.2 2.4 Ky 49.1 39.1 
ES Pe See ery ere eee Pee 16,028 100.0 26.3 2.2 363 304 rye 54.6 19.0 
NOMURLE Mtoe ac aeeK es eeaNee nine 5,607 100.0 _|_ 25.8 3.8 3.9 9.5 8.6 Cela (ees ae ses 
MALS. ccwawd verses se ee oho 5e ease see aes 3y3e2 100.0 18.7 4.6 3.8 7-3 3.0 5561 26.3 
PIDs o> bin eo be ee oo odin 5 oboe 01009 58 oe 2,287 100.0 36.0 esD 4.0 i267 16.8 47.5 16.6 
NOTE: Data include Alaska and Hawaii (See footnote 4, A-1. ) 


beginning 1960. 
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Historical Industry Employment 


Table B-1: Employees in nonagriculteral establishments, by industry division 
1918 te date 


(In thousands) 











— Finance 
eaiiebieis Transportation|,, ., 1 ala 4 ee 
Year and month TOTAL Mining sana ania Manufacturing pore ri eakand re seria Be scanerr baie Gpearament 
estate 
11Qecvceceeece RAT 26, 829 1,124 1,021 10,534 3,78 4,664 1,050 2,054 2,671 
eae 27,088 | 1,230 "38 10, 53% 3,998 4,523 1,110 2,142 2,603 
eee wee | 24,225 953 1,012 8,132 3,459 4,754 1,097 2,187 2,531 
1G22.seceececeeeee 25,569. 920 1,185 , 3,505 5, 08) 1,079 2,268 2, 542 
1903.+eeeeeeeeers »| 28,128 | 1,203 1,229 10,155 3,882 5,494 1,123 2,432 2,611 
192h. wees : 27,TT0 1,092 1,321 9,523 3,806 5,626 1,163 2,516 2,723 
TMB. ccvccesenve 28,505 1,080 1,46 9,786 3, 82h 5,810 1,166 2,591 2,802 
WGB.ccecccccccese| 29,539 | 1,176 1,555 9,997 3,940 6,033 1,235 2,755 2,648 
GT. eeeececere eee 691 1,105 1,608 9,839 3,891 6,165 1,295 2,871 2,917 
1908. .eeeersecces 29,710 1,041 1,606 9,78 3,822 6,137 1,360 2,962 2,996 
1929. 00006 weet Bes 1,078 1,497 10,534 3,907 6,401 1,431 3,127 3,066 
1980. eevcesecscecs 29,143 1,000 1,372 9,401 3,675 6,064 1,398 3,08). 3,149 
1931. vcecceccceees 26,383 864 1,214 8,021 3,243 5,931 1,333 2,913 3,264 
1932. veccccecccees 23,377 722 gTO 6,797 2,804 4,907 1,270 2,682 3,225 
1933-scccccseevece ’ 735 809 7,258 2,659 4,999 1,225 2,614 3,167 
1934. wevcccccccees 25,699 874 82 8,346 2,736 5,552 1,247 2,78) 3,298 
1935+ .ccccececsees 26,792 888 g12 8,907 2,771 5,692 1,262 2,883 32477 
WNGvcccccccccccce | 2,008 937 1,145 9,653 2,956 6,076 1,313 3,060 3,662 
WE cccsccseccees | S0Ta0 1,006 1,112 10,606 3,04 6,543 1,355 3,233 3,749 
1936. cece PECCCEC 902 882 1,055 9,253 2,8h0 6,453 1,347 3,196 3,876 
NONG, . cece ceecccns 30,311 845 1,150 10,078 2,912 6,612 1,399 3,321 3,995 
Tccscctvencees See 916 1, 10,780 3,013 6,940 17436 32:77 is 202 
ION. cccccsccccces »220 947 1,790 12,974 3,248 7,416 1,480 3,705 4,660 
1942. .cercccccenes 39,779 983 2,170 15,051 3,433 7,333 1,469 3,857 5,483 
IDNZ. .cccccccccces 106 917 1,567 17,381 3,619 7,189 1,435 3,919 6,080 
IOMN. . cccsveccocce 41,534 883 1,094 17,111 3,798 7,260 1,409 3,934 6,043 
ERs cisrencccesee) SN 826 1,132 15,302 3,872 7,522 1,428 i, 012 5, Qi 
TMGscccccecuceass 41,287 852 1,661 14,461 4,023 8,602 1,619 4 47h 5,595 
WM ccosccccesces | SEE 3 1,982 15,290 4,122 9,196 1,672 4,783 5,474 
TONE cccaccwcveus 448 2,169 15,321 41h 9,519 1,741 4,925 5,650 
IONS ccccicwecs wales 43,315 918 2,165 14,178 3,949 9,513 1,765 4,972 5,850 
cs knvexiuict °738 889 2,333 14, 967 3,977 9,645 1,82 5,077 6,026 
Ine cease RRCRCCEC 47,347 916 2,603 16,104 4,166 10,012 1,892 5,264 6,389 
1952. ccccccccccces 48,303 885 2,634 16,334 4,185 10,281 1,967 5,411 6,609 
1953. cccccccccce 49,681 852 2,622 17,238 9221 10,527 2,038 5,538 6,645 
TOtiaccasweccwecs 48,431 TTT 2,593 15,995 4,009 10,520 2,122 5,66) 6,751 
BE citéniccenca 1 Se TT 2,759 16, 563 062 10,846 2,219 5,915 6,914 
IGG. ccccccccasece 51,766 807 2,929 16,903 4,161 11,221 2,308 6,160 7,277 
DC GEBCEOOLEE CEC 52,162 809 2,808 16,782 4,151 11,302 2,348 6,336 7,626 
WOO scceccccececas 50,543 721 2,648 15,468 3,903 1,141 2,374 6,395 7,893 
1959 © POE CREE Gre S 676 2,767 16,168 3,902 11,385 2,425 6,525 8,127 
es acai 52,205 677 2,788 16,199 3,921 11,439 2,433 6,558 8,190 
WES Secees cece 55 aS | 665 2,795 16, 369 3,921 11,698 2,494 6, 673 8,522. 
1960: August... 53,320 674 3,157 16,429 3,941 11,649 2,545 6,721 8,204 
September... 53,743 665 3,095 16,538 3,927 11,722 2,524 6,734 8,538 
October. see 53,631 657 3,031 16, 341 3,909 11,799 2,510 6,734 8,650 
November... 53,370 48 2,870 16,156 3,887 11,900 2,508 6,701 8,700 
December... 53,547 642 2,573 15, 863 3,862 12,465 2,513 6,48 8,981 
1961: . January.... 51,661 630 2,404 15,608 3,781 11,518 2,498 6,551 8,671 
February... 51,314 621 2,283 15,501 3,71 11, 332 2,502 6,561 8,737 
Marcheeeses | 51,621 623 2,433 15,524 3,767 11,391 2,515 6,600 8,7 
Apetl.ccese 52,073 62h 2,638 15,564 3,775 11,444 2,528 6,714 8,786 
MAY i coc case 52, 645 632 2,822 15,756 3,792 11,502 2,537 6,788 8,816 
JUNSicic cece 53,374 642 3,059 16,012 3,838 11,631 2,565 6, 830 8,797 
Jalvecccees 53,119 635 3,121 15,978 3,860 11,600 Pe 6, 8, 
August.esee 53,400 636 3,185 16,237 3,858 11,595 2, 398 erm 8, aT 
































1pata relate to the United States without Alaska and Hawaii. 
2 pata for this line and 1960 forward relate to the United States including Alaska and Hawaii. 


3 Preliminary. 


NOTE: Data for the 2 most recent months are preliminary. 
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Current Industry Employment 


Table B-2: Employees in nonagriculteral establishments, by industry 





(In thousands) 


















































All employees Production workers1 eee 
Industry Aug. July dune Aug. duly Aug. July June Aug. vuly 
1961 1961, 1961, 1960 1960 1961 1961 | 1961 1960 1960 
itv ckances inimical 53,142 152,858 153,123 [53,062 52,923 ™ —— n 7 
MINING. .....cccccccccccccccccccccccccssees 634 633 64,0 672 655 - 489 498 525 507 
EDN: vsiievvnnscesindvewdsesvecies 85-1) 88.2 88.1] 94.9] 94.5 - 72.6] 72.6] 78.4] 78.4 
THON IDI DG 5 :0:09:0'0 64350 sisis'ns bene ees - 28.6 28.3 34.1 34.2 - 23.9 23.5 29.6 29.4 
Copper MINING. ...000cccecccccccccescocce - 31.7 31.9 32.0 31.1 = 26.0 26.4 25.8 25.3 
Lead and zinc mining...ccccccccccscccces = 10.0 10.0 10.7 32,2: = 8.1 8.1 8.2 8.9 
ANTHRACITE MINING... .cccccccccccccceeees - 8.7 8.7 11.3 10.7 - 7.6 7-6 9.7 9.0 
BITUMINOUS COAL MINING...... Hivenseneees 131.0} 126.3] 137-4] 155.6] 140.5 - 108.8} 120.4} 136.0] 19.2 
CRUDE-PETROLEUM AND NATURAL-GAS 
PRRDUCTAON s06o5cn 3000s sesoannaes acses.c “ 295.2 291.7 291.6 291.6 es 204.9 202.8 202.6} 202.3 
Petroleum and natural-gas production 
(except contract services)....sseeeeee - 171.8 170.3 177.8 178.4 - 98.3 97.8 103.1 103.9 
WONMETALLIC MINING AND QUARRYING........ 113.7} 14.5} 113.8] 118.3} 117.9 - 95.0 94.3 98.3 97.8 
GONTRACT CONSTRUCTION. ....0cccceccccccsesecs 3,158 3,09 3,034 3,130 3,098 - 2,657 2,599 2,705 2,669 
NONBUILDING CONSTRUCTION............-000. - 645 646 661 659 - 564, 563 576 573 
Highway and street construction........ - 329.1 325.9 322.9 320.1 - 301.8 297.9 296.1] 292.6 
Other nonbuilding construction.......s. os 316.2 320.0 328.0 338.7 = 262.1 264.6 279.5 280.1 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION............0eeeeeee = 2,449 | 2,388 | 2,h69 | 2,439 = 2,093 | 2,036 | 2,129 | 2,096 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS........cccceeveeeees = 840.5} 816.2] 857.3} 857.9 - 732.0] 707.7) 751.9} 752.4 
SPECIAL=TRADE CONTRACTORS.........eeeeee = 1,608.8 | 1,571.3 | 1,611.7 | 1,580.6 = 1,360.7 | 1,327.9 | 1,377.0 | 1,343.9 
Plumbing and heating....scceccceccceces = 315.4} 310.5} 321.6] 315.5 = 258.0} 253.3] 262.5] 256.2 
Painting and decorating = 279.2} 256.8} 255.9] 251.6 - 253. : 232.4 | 233.6] 229.5 
Electrical OPK. oss0isesvcvenesseeseses - 195.1 186.1 206.7 199.6 ~ 154.6 147.0 166.0 159.9 
Other special-trade contractors........ = 819.1 817.9 827.5 813.9 = 694.6 695.2 714.9 698.3 
SUF IING. oo KSiv seks weSEKNBeRsswewese n6,19, 15,932 15,973 16,386 16,250 B2 057 N1,80, 91,860 12,265 12,145 
PARLE HOBOS ooo oss oc ae cusesaceseuwicewesise 9,154 {9,121 |9,167 |9,296 |9,342 [6,682 |6,651 |6,706 | 6,833 | 6,888 
er re 7,040 | 6,811 | 6,806 | 7,090 |6,908 |5,375 |5,153 15,154 [5,432 | 5,257 
Durable Goods 
ORDNANCE AND ACCESSORIES.......eeeeceecees 157.2} 156.0] 154.4] 149.8] 146.0 7h. 73-9 74.0 72.0 72.3 
LUMBER AND WOOD PRODUCTS..........eseeeeee 663.6) 658.4] 660.3] 674.6] 674.2] 595.7] 591.2] 593.0] 606.9] 606.1 
Logging camps and contractors.....ecesees - 134.7 132.8 118.5 122.0 - 127.0 125.3 110.9 114.6 
Sawmills and planing mills......ssecceeee - 296.2 298.8 321.8 320.1 - 268.5 270.4 293.1 291.4 
Millwork, plywood, prefabricated 
structural wood products...ccssccccseece = 132.5 132.5 13362 131.8 - 111.5 111.6 112.8 110.9 
NoSNen SonteiMePS: ce sas55s05405seeCuwasn - 40.0 Fe Teac 43.6 43.9 ~ 36.3 37.6 39.7 39.9 
Miscellaneous wood products....ssssesesees = 55.0 55.1 57.5 56.4 - 47.9 48.1 50.4 49.3 
FURNITURE AND FIXTURES.......ccccccceveves 382.5 372.8| 372.5] 392.1] 385.0} 318.6 308.6] 308.4 | 327.2] 320.9 
nmeehG ll PGi PUP ess s6 00s sceessesecan os - 270.3 268.5 281.53: 275.0 - 230.5 228.9 21.2 235.6 
Office, public-building, and profes- 
SESE) TORTIE 656055 6is00000snseoosso - 45.9 47.1 49.7 48.7 - 35.3 36.5 39.0 38.4 
Partitions, shelving, lockers, and 
PEROT: 6b245n sok esos ose ns eeeSessecesse - 33.9 34.0 37.5 37.1 = 25.3 25.2 28.3 28.1 
Screens, blinds, and miscellaneous 
furniture and fixtures...ccccccccccccces - 22.7 22.9 23.8 24.2 - 17.5 17.8 18.7 18.8 
STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS..........- 549.9} 538.1] 534.3] 558.0] 557.3} b2.0}] 430.5] 428.4] 452.5) 4h9.9 
Piet Wiebe. conencecceasce conasasaewanines 2 28.4, 27.2 29.8 30.0 - 2h.2 23.1 25.5 25.8 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown.... - 105.9 105.6 107.2 106.9 = 89.1 89.0 90.8 90.0 
Glass products made of purchased glass... ~ 16.2 16.0 17.0 16.4 - 13.1 12.8 13.8 3.4 
Cement; Myaeaulies ss. .6.0iss000408s0 008 so - 40.4 40.3 42.9 43.2 - 32.9 32.8 35.2 35.3 
Structural clay products.....ssscssseeeees - 70.8 70.0 75.6 76.2 - 60.6 60.0 65.7 66.1 
Pottery and related products... ..ssesesees = 42.0 43.3 47.6 47.8 = 35.4 36.6 40.4 40.9 
Soncrete, gypsum, and plaster products... “ 07.9 116.5 120.5 120.1 - 92.9 91.8 95.8 9.8 
Cut-stone and stone products....seessceee = 17.9 17.9 18.6 1756 - 15.5 15.4 16.0 15.2 
Misc. nonmetallic mineral products....... - 98.6 97.5 98.8 98.9 - 66.8 66.9 68.3 68.4 


See footnotes at end of table. NOTE: Data for the 2 most recent months are preliminary. 
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Table B-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry-Continued 


(In thousands ) 











All_ employees Production workers! 
Industry Aug. J June Aug. J Aug. July June Aug. July 
1961 red 1961 1960 190 1961 1961 1961 19 1960 
Durable Goods—Continued 
PRIMARY METAL INDUSTRIES.+--seseeeeeeeees 1,140.8 {1,120.3 |1,118.7 | 1,142.1 |1,156.1 918.9 899.0 897.7 909.8 923.8 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and 
cE liSins Gwe ENS stale) olctelalw'aielarele/e.sraistaiejatera aca’ ale 4 538.1 532.2 540.3 549.0 = 434.7 429.4 430.8 438.7 
Trop and steel foundrlessssiscssces case = 208.3 208.8 213.4 220.7 = 1753 175.8 179.5 187.1 
imary smelting and refining of 
yon Ae UE Ret COCC PCC CECE LC EL - 54.2 54.6 58.7 59.1 s 41.8 42.2 45.8 46.3 
econdary smelting and refining of 
pesnoietict eS BORE OCCA CE PEO CTCL CE = 11.9 n.8 12.2 1.8 = 8.8 8.6 9.0 8.6 
lling, drawing, and alloying of 
pcs ld stenle MECUCCEE ste Weadaderee = 110.6 112.2 112.3 111.3 = 82.9 84.7 83.7 82.7 
Nonferrous foundries. ...ccccccccccccccces = 5509 5705 . 591 ie 45.5 46.6 48.6 47.6 
Miscellaneous primary metal industries.. = 141.3 141.6 144.8 145.1 = 110.0 110.4 112.4 112.8 
FABRICATED METAL PRODUCTS.......sseeeeeee 1,049.6 |1,029.4 |1,042.9 | 1,064.9 | 1,063.2 | 808.5 | 788.5 | 800.8 | 819.4 | 817.3 
Tin cans and other tinware....seseeeeeee * 61.6 60.0 63.9 6365 # 52.9 51.6 55.8 55 eh 
Cutlery, hand tools, and hardware....... = 124.1 128.5 128.7 126.9 A, 97-2 100.4 100.1 98.6 
i tu e t tri and 
Wen se, _ | 209.2] mos] 13.8] 2.6] _ 82.1 | 82.7] 85.9 | 860k 
Fabricated structural metal products.... - 287.6 285.3 298.1 294.8 as 205.0 202.7 213-4 210.1 
Metal stamping, coating, and engraving.. o 214.3 224.7 223-2 225.8 zg 170.9 181.6 18.2 182.4 
Lighting fixtures..cccccccccccccccccccce - 46.7 47.5 47.6 471 a 3505 36.3 36.4 36.0 
Fabricated wire products. .cccccccccccecs = 5202 5301 54.8 54.6 a 41.1 42,1 43.4 43.1 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal products. 2 133-7 13304 134.8 1359 _ 103.8 103.4 104.2 105.3 
MACHINERY (EXCEPT ELECTRICAL).....-..000 157502 [1,571.3 | 1,580.3 | 1,615.2 | 1,635.3 [1,072.2 |1,069.7 |1,078.7 [1,111.6 /1,130.4 
Engines and turbines.....ssssecesecceees ‘ 94.2 95-4 99-8 | 100.2 . 56.0 57.0 61.0 61.3 
Agricultural machinery and tractors..... - 141.9 146.6 144.0 145.5 = 9729 100.6 97-1 98.7 
Construction and mining machinery....... = 115.4 115.2 121.6 125.6 a. 78.2 78.1 83.1 85.5 
Metalworking machinery...cccccccccccccecs a 2h0.6 243.0 250.8 258.4 o 172.2 175.0 181.9 190.2 
Special-industry machinery (except 
Cataleameans ca hig wieees “ aeadude as 172.3 174.2 176.4 176.2 S 117.7 118.9 122.7 122.4 
General industrial machinery..........++ m 21565 | 215.6} 228.0 | 228.5 $ 132.9 | 133.2 | 143.5 | 143.7 
Office and store machines and devices... - 144.6 144.1 140.8 140.6 92.2 92.4 92.2 92.6 
Service-industry and household machines. - 181.6 182.3 179-7 186.6 - 129.8 131.1 129.7 136.5 
Miscellaneous machinery parts.......see. = 265.2 263.9 274.1 27367 3 192.8 192.4 200.4 199.5 
ELECTRICAL UNGWINERYs 6600s cccceccscescces 1, 327.5 |1, 301.4 |1, 308.2 | 1, 308.0 |1,292.4 | 863.8 836.2 | Sbb.4 | 861.4 849.6 
Electrical generating, transmission, 
distribution, and industrial apparatus. = 411.2 411.3 415.8 414.3 = 271.5 272.4 276.7 276.0 
Electrical appliances. .cccccsccccasecesc - 37-2 38.3 38.4 38.7 - 2762 28.3 28.6 28.7 
Insulated wire and cable...ccccccccccecs - 28.2 28.3 27.8 27.0 = 21.6 21.7 21.0 20.4 
Electrical equipment for vehicles....... a 65-1 67.1 67.9 69-7 = 48.7 50.8 51.3 52.9 
PiCCUSSG TANOicccccscccusecccdsessenaus = 25.6 2504 28.7 28.2 is 22.1 21.9 24.9 24.5 
Communication equipment. ..cccccccccccces - 686.3 690.1 680.2 664.9 = 410.7 414.9 422.8 410.8 
Miscellaneous electrical products....... - 47.8 47.7 49.2 49.6 a Wed Wb 36.1 3.3 
TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT. «-.sseseceeceece 1,438.4 |1,53804 |1,549.2 | 1,524.8 | 1,590.7 | 951.7 |1,050.3 {1,064.2 |1,036.2 [1,104.8 
Motor vehicles and equipment.....seeeees - 704.69 717.2 680.3 745.6 = 540.6 552.2 508.7 57309 
Mivcralt and patted o..icicesvccnccuwsewe = 639.2 63704 638.8 630.4 = 35564 357-5 304.7 358.4 
WMI ha tariextieecrchecenieniaaks - 36304 | 361.4 | 371.4 | 371.1 ‘e 197.0 | 197.3 | 212.4 | 212.2 
Aircraft engines and parts...ecccccceccs a 140.4 140.4 132.1 125.3 as 82.0 82.7 74.5 69.8 
Aircraft propellers and parts.....e.eere - 12.0 12.1 12.7 1.1 es 6.8 720 6.6 59 
Other aircraft parts and equipment..... - 123.4 123.5 122.6 122.9 al 69.6 70.5 71.2 70-5 
Ship and boat building and repairing.... a 138.7 139.2 143.0 144.2 = 114.6 114.8 117.8 119.4 
Ship building and repairing........e00 - 121.8 | 120.2] 124.3] 124.6 a 100.8 98.8 | 102.4 | 103.2 
Boat building and repairing............ as 16.9 19.0 18.7 19.6 S 13.8 16.0 15.4 16.2 
Railroad (@quinment. «<<ce cncecctiesaveccae - 45.7 45.5 51.9 60.0 31.8 31.9 36.4 44.8 
Other transportation equipment..cccccece oo 9.9 9.9 10.8 10.5 729 7.8 8.6 8.3 
INSTRUMENTS AND RELATED PRODUCTS......... 345.2 33904 341.1 351.9 348.5 | 216.5 211.5 214.5 226.1 223.4 
Laboratory, scientific, and engineering 
INS PDUMENES s ¢:c'siccs veceicecicls sesccecccses - 62.2 63-6 65.6 65.8 = 30.9 32.9 3529 35.8 
Mechanical measuring and controlling 
InsUnumentad. cee ccideccecescoceuenereke i‘ 98.8 98.8 99.3 99.0 63-2 636 64.47 64a 
Optical instruments and lenses.......... - 18.0 18.1 18.5 18.1 = 11.7 11.9 12.5 12.3 
Surgical, medical, and dental 
HUSCRUNMEGI oc o:6.o o/c aac oo 36-6086 wo See awe ~ 4.6 44.8 45.4 45.3 - 29-7 29.8 30.1 R.1 
Ophthalnic) doddeess<..cckc ce eccdcee eee tc 2 25.1 2563 27-1 26.9 = 19.4 19.4 21.0 21.1 
Photographic apparatus... ..ccccccccceces - 64.7 64.3 67.6 66.8 = 36.2 36.3 39-7 39.1 
Watches and clocks. ..6.sccceccccccsccocs - 26.0 26.2 28.4 26.6 = 20.4 20.6 22.2 20.6 


See footnotes at end of table. 
































NOTE: Data for the 2 most recent months are preliminary. 





Current Industry Employment 


Table B-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry—Continued 


(In thousands) 

















All _ employees Production workers! 
Industry Aug. July June Aug. July Auge y ‘une Ug. 
1961 1961 1961 1960 1960 1961 1961 1961 1960 
Durable Goods—Continued 
MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES... | 52%-2] 495.6] 505.5] 514.9] 492.9) 419.2) 391.7] 401.4) 420.4 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware.... - 42.2 43.6 46.7 ro - 33-3 3405 374 
Musical instruments and parts........... = 17.4 1725 19.2 18.0 a 14.2 14.3 15.7 
Toys and sporting goods......ssseecesees - 99-2 101.4 101.0 el = 82.7 85.0 85.8 
Pens, pencils, other office supplies.... - 32.8 3205 32.8 3202 = 24.0 23-7 24.5 
Costume jewelry, buttons, notions....... = 5305 5502 61.1 574 = 4O.4 43.9 49.0 
Pabricated plastics products.....sscseee - 96.1 97-0 953 92.7 = TH 1503 Teel 
Other manufacturing industries........+. = 1544 158.3 158.8 153.0 ie 120.7 124.7 123.9 
Nondurable Goods 
FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS..............4% 1,621.7 | 1,514.7] 1,462.7 | 1,601.7] 1,521.4] 1,157.3 | 1,055.8 | 1,008.1 | 1,142.3 
ahh PO RUOER: 65440 55% %icos0 bios ene eeres s 303.8 74.2 308.2 30567 = 242.3 2h2.4 245.8 
Dairy products....cscccscscces ceesaeeewinn - 101.3 9905 101.4 102.4 = 68.9 67.3 69.0 
Canning and preserving....csscscccscesee - 260.2 217.2 3338 254.6 = 222.6 180.4 29722 
Grain-mill products....cccceseee eeerccee = 2.1 110.7 2.1 112.3 - 77-8 76.8 7725 
Bakery products...sccscccccsccee Tc = 269. 289.2 289.9 292.0 = 164.2 163.6 162.9 
Babar asa swcksaweccaschwsaucenes saan reir ; = 2567 24.8 2567 26.3 a 20.0 19.0 20.6 
Confectionery and related products...... - 6546 69-3 7302 6649 - 91-7 9502 58.9 
Beverages. ccccccccccccccccccccccscccce oe - 218.8 210.1 219.1 221.7 - 115.6 hl.1 115.9 
Miscellaneous food products..cccscscseee - 137.8 13767 136.3 13905 - 9267 92.3 94.5 
TOBACCO MANUFACTURES.......cccceccccccees 88.1 71.8 Teel 91.4 78.5 TT5 61.7 64.1 81.2 
Cigarettes...ccccccces eeeececes eeeeeseece - 37.8 38.1 3.5 38. = 32.3 32.7 33-5 
Cigars eeoecece eeeeesreersesece eeecesecccecce - 20.4 22.6 25-3 24.3 - 18.9 21.9 23.6 
Tobacco and snuff........ Sisietetous Seeeeee = 5.8 5.9 6.2 6.2 s 4.8 4.9 5.2 
Tobacco stemming and redrying.......eee. w= 7.8 75 21.4 9.6 = Sat 5.5 18.9 
TERT ILESWILE PRODUCTS soos cccscicccccicceces 931.7 916.2] 927.1] 953.6) 941.8] 837.0 822.9] 833.0] 858.6 
Scouring and combing plants.......sseee- - 5.3 5 elt 54 54 - 4.9 520 4.9 
Yarn and thread mills....... eee Rw wae - 100.1 100.9 104.2 103.1 we 92.0 92.9 96.0 
Broad-woven fabric mills.....eee. eeeeniee - 369.6 373.2 388.6 389.1 - 340.9 34307 35967 
Narrow fabrics and smallwares....ssseses - 27.8 28.1 2904 28.8 = 24.3 2h.5 2567 
Knitting mills.......... Lanewbneieennh = 221.2] 224.9] 227.3] 217-7 = 200.0] 203.9] 205.7 
Dyeing and finishing textiles..........: = 87.9 88.2 89.0 89.0 4 7505 758 76.8 
Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings.... = 40.6 41.4 43.9 43.3 = 3304 Hee 3 
Hats (except cloth and millinery)....... - 9.6 9.8 907 9.8 = 8.4 8.6 8.5 
Miscellaneous textile goods... .seceeses ia 54.1 5502 56.1 55.6 ss 43.5 44k 45.0 
APPAREL AMD OTHER FINISHED TEXTILE 
PRODUCTS... ccccccceee EA eooee | 1,214.7] 1,153.3] 1,176.6] 1,237.7 1,188.0}1,084.1 | 1,024.7 | 1,047.4 | 1,107.3 
Men's and boys' suits and coats....... oe = 105. 111.3 6.6 109.4 = 8 99.8 104.7 
Men's and boys' furnishings and work 
Se SP herrea ate = 343.1 348.2 359-3 34925 = 310.7 315.7 327.6 
Women's outerwear....scccccccsees peseass = 311.6 317.1 W304 328.2 = 278.6 283.3 309.1 
Women's, children's under garments...... = 108.8 112.8 118.8 113.0 = 959 100.1 105.6 
Millinery. ccccccccccccce eocccccccccoce ee - 17.8 14.4 19.5 16.5 - 159 12.6 17.5 
Children's outerwear...csccccsccccccccs ‘ =. 72.8 73-0 739 748 o 65.6 66.0 66.2 
PEP MOBEES éccesescues hep waeewtnurs Serene = 73 To 75 73 = 5.8 509 6.0 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories... ‘ 5503 58.0 61.4 57-2 is 49.4 51.7 55.3 
Other fabricated textile products....... i 19.8 1H4 137.3 132.1 os 108.0 112.3 115.3 
PAPER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS..............2.| S557e4] 550.8] 556.7] 567.0] 560.5] 4433] 436.1] bhe.6| 452.3 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills....... - 270.6 274.23 279 22 275.0 217-5 221.9 226.44 
Paperboard containers and boxes......... = 146.5 148.5 1536 150.9 = 116. 118.4 122.1 
Other paper and allied products......... = 133-7 13309 134.8 134.6 = 102.2 102.3 102.8 
PRINTING, PUBLISHING, AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES. ....cccccccccccccccccecsecces | 89904] 897.2] 897.9] 895.1] 890.4] 571.4 569.7] 570.0] 5727 
Newspapers..... ecccecce Cocccccccccccccece - 331.7 331.9 331.0 331.4 - 163.5 164.3 164.2 
ParioWiGenOsssvccccccsccces Gece ebwe eee ae 64.0 64.1 62.8 61.9 = 2549 26.0 2725 
er ar ae ee eeeeee . - 64.9 65.4 63.8 6301 - 39.0 39.5 3.7 
Commercial printing.....seseceeee anes - 228.7 22901 2.8 229.3 = 183.9 184.0 184.8 
AONE 6K n6 o's on soneb sees seees oes = 69.3 68.6 68.7 68.2 x 52.7 52.1 52.1 
Greeting cards....... ecccccee eovccccccce - 23.2 22.9 22.6 22.0 - 16.4 16.1 16.4 
Bookbinding ana related industries...... = 48.1 47.6 48.6 48.1 és 3709 37.2 38.0 
Miscellaneous publishing and printing 
PROTADIES 5006s sn 554 560%00555500560%5 = 67.3 67.4 66.8 66.4 e 50.4 50.8 51.0 




















See footnotes at end of table. NOTE: Data for the 2 most recent months are preliminary. 
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Current Industry Employment 


Table B-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry—Continued 





All employees 


Production workers! 








Industry Auge July June Auge July Aug. July June Aug. July 
1961 1961 1961 1960 1960 __1961 1961 1961 1960 1960 
Nondurable Goods—Continued 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS.......... 887.3 885.1 882.2 882.2 878.9 538.5 533.9 53.2 537.6 536.9 

Industrial inorganic chemicals........ - 105.5 104.6 106.7 106.1 - 69.4 68.8 69.9 69.5 
Industrial organic chemicals.......... - 349.5 34567 W723 W774 - 211.3 208.1 210.3 211.3 
Drugs and medicines..cccccccccecccsece - 104.9 104.6 107.7 107.8 - 56.7 56.4 57.9 58.3 
Soap, cleaning and polishing prepa- 

PALLONSsc cccccccccccccccccccesoccecees - 559 55.6 54.3 52.8 - 33.0 33-1 32.2 31.7 
Paints, pigments, and fillers......... - T84 TTe4 W901 79.0 - 46.4 46.0 46.9 46.7 
Gum and wood chemicals....cessseceeees - Tod 726 78 79 - 6.0 6.2 6.4 6.4 
Pertilizers.ccccecccccccvccesesveccses - 32.9 35.6 31.7 31.6 22.3 2520 21.6 21.6 
Vegetable and animal oils and fats.... - 4.8 3507 36.6 36.3 - 22.0 22.8 ok. 23.8 
Miscellaneous chemicals....esecececees - 115.8 115. 111.0 110.0 - 66.8 67.8 68.3 67.6 
PRODUCTS OF PETROLEUM AND COAL........-. 219.5 218.3 220.7 229.8 2np.2 144.2 143.7 145.3 15305 153.2 
Petroleunm Selling. ccccsccccccececece - 173.4 176.0 10ee4 183.4 - 109.1 110.8 116.7 117.0 
Coke, other petroleum and coal 

PFOKUCES. cccccccccccccccccscccccccccs - 4h g 4h.7 474 46.8 - 34.6 WS 3.8 36.2 
RUBBER PRODUCTSe «cc cccccccccccscccccene 249.6 245.9 247.3 25701 252.5 191.1 187.0 187.9 196.1 191.7 
Tires and inner tubes... .c.cccceccccce = 95.5 9561 103.0 103.1 - 69.4 68.6 T5e7 759 
Rubber footwearecccccccccccccccceccces - 23.6 23.8 22.1 21.5 - 19.6 20.1 18.2 17.6 
Other rubber products... cccccccccccces - 126.8 128.4 132.0 127.9 - 98.0 99.2 102.2 98.2 
LEATHER AND LEATHER PRODUCTS........0-- 370.8 35729 362.0 3739 365-5 330.5 317.0 320.9 331.0 322.2 
Leather: tanned, curried, and finished. - 32.3 33-2 4.6 Hod - 28.1 29.0 30.4 29.9 
Industrial leather belting and packing. - 5.0 4.7 4.6 4.3 - 369 3.6 365 3.2 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings.. - M1 20.7 19.3 19.5 - 17.9 18.4 17.2 17.3 
Footwear (except rubberj)..cccccccecece - oh. 24369 249.5 246.0 - 216.3 218.6 222.8 218.9 
BUGGEUN as <coceatcvacveccecusedaecaceee - 151 15.2 17-3 16.4 - 25.1 25.0 28.0 25.9 
Handbags and small leather goods...... - 29.1 28.9 32.4 V.1 ~ 12.9 13.5 14.1 12.9 
Gloves and miscellaneous leather goods. - 14. 15-4 16.2 14.8 ~ 

TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES...... 3,838 3,840 | 3,818 | 3,921 | 3,939 - - - - - 

ois i retd ccdcniasecs 2,490 | 2,492 | 2,481 | 2,560 | 2,573 > ‘ " - 
Interstate Pall roadse cc <cccccccccecneus = 837.5 831.7 904.6 912.2 - - - - - 

Clade FT -VGPinosGes oe oie lesscccccencs - 731.0 725.0 792.9 800.7 - ~ - ~ - 
Local railways and bus lines......seee- - 87.4 88.4 90.4 90.8 - - - - - 
Trucking and warehousing....esececceees - 875.0 8771 877.4 879.3 - - - - - 
Other transportation and services...... ~ 691.9 684.1 687.4 690.2 7 ~ - - - 
Bus lines, except local....csccccccees - 42.7 42,2 41.7 41.9 - - - - - 
Air transportation (common carrier)... - 154.8 151.9 153.3 152.4 - - - - - 
Pipe-line transportation (except 

MOGGPGL GOG)s ocd ccaddccevicvccescctvus - 24.3 4.2 Obes 24.7 - - 

I sisi siesinsinilencadetiens 733 735 731 752 752 - - - - - 
Telephone Cece ccccrcccecccceceseeeeeeee - 698.8 69542 T1305 T14.0 = _ = - 
MOVSRrbDl st ccc cises Kecceucenucducudeds a 3526 35.6 36.3 37-3 = - - - - 

OTHER PUBLIC UTILITIES..........00ee0e0e 615 613 606 610 614 : 5h0 53h 5k0 Shs 
Gas and electric utilities......ssseees - 588.4) 581.6] 585.2] 589.2 - 518.9 | 513.0 517.9 | 522.1 
Electric light and power utilitdes.... - 256.6 25467 259.3 260.0 - 219.6 218.0 223.2 22h .4 
Gee UtCLLIG1eGi cc deccscctccccsconsecece - 160.4 157.0 153.6 156.7 - 143.1 140.0 137-2 140.2 
Electric light and gas utilities 
COMDIN|s ccccccccccccccccccccccescese - 171.5 169.9 172.3 172.5 - 156.2 155.0 157-5 157-5 
Local utilities, not elsewhere 
CRORENELOERs eo cawcwccecsee Cewuucucadeaes - O45 24.2 24.5 oh.& - 21.0 20.6 21.7 21.7 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE............... 1,538 [22,543 [11,575 fi,592 1,591 - - - . - 

WGP EOREE TURD Ss vn besa de cavcmescesecacee 3,143 3,134 3,120 3,153 3,138 - 2,673 2,659 2,705 2,693 

Wholesalers, full-service and limited- 

SUNCULOU soc. cob cssdecuewecassanteeuawne - 1,859.6 | 1,850.4 | 1,879.6 | 1,870.9 - 1,603.2 | 1,594.1 [1,632.7 |1,625.1 
MIUONOUS VO nie nas cecasceswaeeaude deen - 142.4 141.8] 142.7] 142.2 - 121.7} 121.4 123.5 123.2 
Groceries, food specialties, beer, 

Wilkes, Od LLQUOSSs 6606s cc ccccscccuce - 315.0 312.8 314.9 315.4 - 277.8 275-6 279.6 280.4 
Electrical goods, machinery, hardware, 

and plumbing equipment......ccececees - hh 6 4hO.1 458.4 459.5 - 37967 375.4 393.8 394.7 
Other full-service and limited- 

function wholesalers....cccscccccccee - 957.6 95567 963.6 953.8 - 824.0 821.7 835.8 826.8 

Wholesale distributors, other.......... - 1,274.6 | 1,269.5 | 1,273.6 | 1,267.0 - 1,070.2 {1,064.6 |1,072.2 |1,067.7 




















See footnotes at end of table. NOTE: Data for the 2 most recent months are preliminary. 
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Current Inaustry Employment 


Table B-2: Employees in nonagricuttural establishments, by industry-Continued 


(In thousands) 

















All employees Production workers 1 
Industry Aug. July June Aug. July Aug. July June | Aug. | a 
1961 1961 1961 1960 1960 1961 1961 1961 1960 Bee 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE—Cont inued 
BE osc essins sony asses a ceaeer 8, 395 8,409 8,455 8,439 8,453 - - - o = 
General merchandise sStoresS....eeceeeeees 1,445.6 |2,443.2 11,467.60 [1,452.5 |1,433.1 - 1, 33520 |1,35301 [1,344.5 | 1,308.4 
Department stores and general 
meld Honder MONREN 5 6606604-4.00600%5.000000 925.4 934.0 922.9 917.2 - 850.4 857.4 847.2 842.9 
Other general merchandise stores....... - 517-7 533.0 529.6 515.9 - 484.6 495.7 497.3 485.5 
Food and liquor stores....cssesccccccecs 1,632.6 |1,638.8 |1,643.3 {1,640.9 1,659.9 - 1,492.8 |1,493.7 [1,496.0 1,518, 
Grocery, meat, and vegetable markets... - 1,198.8 |1,199.2 |1,190.3 1,204.8 - 1,123.2 |1,122.5 {1,114.1 1,131.3 
Dairy-product stores and dealers....... - 228.0 e 228.4 229.6 - 191.1 189.7 193.7 194.7 
Other food and liquor stores..........+. - 212.0 217-7 222.2 22525 - 178.5 181.5 188.2 192.4 
Automotive and accessories dealers...... 802.8 803.8 801.9 819.9 824.5 - 702.0 701.5 723.1 726.1. 
Apparel and accessories stores.......... 586.4 591.9 621.2 585.6 597.8 - 532.0 5579 529.5 542.8 
Other retell trades suivsics osiseisienscceaic 3,928.0 | 3,931.1 | 3,921.3 |3,940.2 | 3,937.5 = 2,131.8 |2,114.3 |2,131.6 | 2,139.7 
Furniture and appliance stores......... - 388.6 386.6 396.8 398.1 - 349 346.4 356.3 357.9 
DUE USUOROR 0s /s.s10oe nee aid ses eee seninces - 401.7 399.7 400.1 398.6 - 378.4 376.9 378.1 377.9 
FINANCE, | NSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE....... 2,589 | 2,584 2,556 2,536 2,530 - - = = = 
seske: ane trust aide Oe ge 699-1 690.4 686.8 682.9 - - = = 2 
Security dealers and exchanges.........- - 117.7 115.4 103.4 102.9 = - - a ee 
Insurance carriers and agentsS......+eee- - 972.0 962.7 952.8 6.8 - - ~ - is 
Other finance agencies and real estate.. 795 04 787.0 79304 T7971 - - - - = 
SERVICE AND MISCELLANEOUS................. 6,738 6,763 6,795 6,685 6,715 = = S a = 
Hotels and lodging places......-seesecee - 571907 507.8 590.8 591.7 - - - - a 
Personal services: 
Laundries. ..ccccccccccccccccccccsccscccces = 307.8 7-5 310.3 315.6 - - - - - 
Cleaning and dyeing plants........eeeee - 180.0 185.5 170.9 175-5 - - - - = 
Motion pictures. .cccccceccccccccccccccce - 189.2 190.3 195.4 192.1 - - - ~ 
IG ia icscesciciercciontctenacica 8,453 | 8,469 | 8,732 8,140 18,145 . 2 ‘ P ‘ 
3 2,260 2,258 2,21 2, 206 2,205 m Ss a Ps 5 
MBrecutivesssesscuscccssccsececseca] = (SSR |Baleeeareo leans! 2 | 2 | 2 | t | f 
Department of DEFENSE. osc 6scs.00 soe c000 - 91901 917-9 . a - - - - 2 
Post: Office Department. cs.cccccscicisicesies - 584.69 21903 96065 Z i = - = = — 
OLRSE MERNCIES, «0 s.0.05 408s 66 sed eee - T2ho9 715.0 692.3 930 - = = ae 
ee Senn ee ee aaa eer eee - 23.6 2305 22.8 22.8 - = = e re 
St errr T TT Ter Terre TT TTT TTT ee - Jel Jel 4.9 49 - - - - re 
BEN TEND IIOA ois wb sis eeedesk owen wanes 6,193 6,211 6,491 5,99 5,940 _ ra = = 
REMbe. 045 Sect sn st Ke cGeeeceaiwneeeeeeler = 1,589.6 | 1,646.5 | 1,530.3 | 1,539.2 - = = = 
DORE 5 css c asc KKda SKS KEW wes Slee ew eee ee - 4,621.4 4,844.8 4,403.9 4,400.6 - = - - - 
DORN ORs 66.45.68 KREEWES SAAS ORR ROS = 2,690.2 3,029.5 2,525.8 2,538.8 = - - - - 
PRUE ods bases was cSesens so nious seas oeeer - 3,520.8 3,461.8 3,408.4 3,401.0 - - as om ~ 



































por mining and manufacturing, data refer to 


production and 


related workers; 


for contract 


construction, to construction workers; and 











for all other industries, to nonsupervisory workers. 
2Data for nonsupervisory workers exclude eating and drinking places. 
Spata are prepared by the U.S. Civil Service Commission and relate to civilian employment only. 
NOTE: Data for the 2 most recent months are preliminary. 
Data relate to the United States without Alaska and Hawaii. 
Table B-3: Federal military personnel 
(In thousands) 
1 J June red 1 J June Jul; 
Branch 1961 1961 1 Branch 1961 1961 19 
i ee eee 2,529 2,515 2,511 LISA JERE CA CUOU CREO OCTOT 632.0 62761 617.9 
Ve) RE eT eT ey 863.4 858.6 876.6 plair ime xGOrpes)o1s)cisisci/e's/e 41018 178.5 176.9 173.0 
REP ORCA 55 i0:5 Sy sisi isos SoG io cis 823.2 821.2 812.9 COaSt CURT... 60.0 6:00/00 0's 2010 31.5 31.5 .9 


























IData refer to forces both in continental United States and abroad. 
NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Defense and U.S. Department of Treasury. 
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Seasonally Adjusted 


Industry Employment 





Table 8-4: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 


rR Oni nm 
. e xe e e 
wruo 


ate See 
WON Or F-) 


by industry division and selected groups, seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands) 















































All employees Production workers 
Industry division and group Aug. July June Aug. July June 
1961 1961 1961 1961 1961 1961 
Total TEPER heli helt eee eeecescsces Seeceecce 53,390 ee ee - on 
Total without Alaska and Hawaii'...................4. 53,132 53,07 52,949 . = = 
WINE o 0 cccnccrcccccccnaccccesesectrennecesecoeeesas 628 636 637 ss = = 
ee GION 5 sis a asicvnses wuceccnsusiwesncies 2,861 2,854 2, 8h,3 » = z 
i SP ECCU EE 16,067 16,088 16,048 11,943 11,974 11,933 
Ds cis GEES ENG A Cena ; - : 
~~ ale... sess, PER NEA IIR 9,19 9,226 9,162 6,724 6,762 6,702 
MANDUUMINONGUOUE sc cic oxdcie cleisidcwoneldcenacseees 6,873 6,862 6,886 5,219 5,212 5,231 
Durable Goods 
d Blind cadena vcneaasdadediecnecen 157 156 154 7h s 7h 
wero ree ete coats ao | a | & | | eo] 
Purniture and fixtures... ccsecccccccccccccccevevccsee 3388 386 383 324 322 318 
Stone, clay, and glass products...ccccccccccccccccves 545 Sul 531 438 435 426 
Primary Getal Industrleds es cc kcctccecoscccassnssacees 1,146 1,129 1,119 92h 908 898 
Pabricated maetel products. ..cccccccceeccctcsececececs 1,058 1,053 1,047 817 813 805 
Machinery (except electrical)......e.. pie edanuwuneaes 1,602 1,587 1,569 1,099 1,086 1,068 
Blecteical WacWinOl Gees cdccciicccedecacacdccdesscauces 1,346 2,331 BEY 882 866 853 
Transportation equipment..cccccccccccccccccccsccccece 1,438 1,538 1,549 952 1,050 1,06) 
Instruments and related products... .csccccccsccccececs 348 343 342 220 216 216 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries...cecscescsees 526 517 512 421 43 4,07 
Nondurable Goods 
Rood: Ghd Windved: Draduclse cs Posse dsesieweddiecddecues aay a sa 1 a —_ 
Tobacco manufactures. .cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce L 
utsiacensi PEOGUCOGe sco ce Nadecenceneucuuseesaaccedas 940 941 927 845 88 833 
Apparel and other finished textile products........+. 1,19) 1,204 1,222 1,063 1,073 1,091 
Baner: and’ allied products << cosecnncccccscdeesacsets 555 555 557 4h hyo 43 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries.......... 905 903 897 577 576 570 
Chemicals and allied prodtictsc <i scccicceccaccscceccsce 893 896 892 5h7 5u5 5h2 
Products of petroleum and Ccoal.eccccccsccccccccccccce 217 215 219 141 Uy 143 
RUOUES DrOdUetS dew cvccecccudducccscecssecusccceeseces 252 252 247 193 193 188 
Leather and leather prodicts.ccciscccccecccsscccececse 366 361 364 325 320 323 
Transportation and public utilities.................. 3,810 3,812 3,803 = = ke 
VEGNGUORURUIONS oo05.0n0 coxcsoe. oh concn aemoee 2,478 2,480 2,469 - - - 
COMMUNI CRENONN « 3.cc cas woss'e ventana dcanecondeese 726 728 731 - - 
A WO RR EN Ry oii vdeo cnccescceceseceas 606 60h, 603 - - - 
Wholesale and retail trade...........cccccececccececs 11,709 11,687 11,649 - - - 
WNOLORGNG CtadOis «5c 5 5 .ciceeis.worciecnadawenccseouwed 3,143 3,150 3,152 e = = 
MOC MNT CARS. oasis cad ces econs wnccnc ceusouaeas 8,566 8,537 8,497 - - - 
Finance, insurance, and real estate..............008: 2,551 2,533 2,531 - - - 
Service and miscellaneous. ........... cccccccccccccces 6,704 6,729 6,695 ~ - - 
i 5 ee peceicanieiRNaReindeeeiwmesuna 8,802 8,739 8,743 - - 
ROGMU RNS Sas toot gaat uo oe 2,283 2,269 2,252 _ - - 
Staten andr lee le ois cnc. awauasevadacsadwoausen 6,519 6,470 6,491 me = z 
‘Detail adds to the total without Alaska and Hawaii. 
NOTE: Data for the 2 most recent months are preliminary. 
Table B-5: Employees in private and Government shipyards, by region 
(In thousands) 
Region! July 1961 dune 1961 July 1900 
Total Private Navy Total Private Navy Total Private Navy 
Oe Po isivevkcieeweccecas ACC OLEOEL weseil 20663 121.8 94.5 214.2 | 120.2 94.0 218.1 | 124.6 93.5 
North Atlantic®.......... ad staretarersrecstete Saeedeae 96.9 Shel 42.8 97.0 54.8 42.2 99.8 57.4 42.4 
= Atlantic...... Ss insildanecaciciaddesdaude = gh 18.0 cy a 18.1 38.6 20.2 18.4 
MEMES 6 Oe 0 ole caip acim elected we Oe Walaa ce Ceeccdcneee 19. 19. - 16. 18. - 22.1 22.1 - 
> ihshtintne CER LECT EOE TOOT TT nae 52.1 18.4 33.7 52.1 18.4 33.7 50.2 17.5 32.7 
CF SAGE de ohascteieanccddencicésensneuss 3.2 3.2 - 3-2 3.2 = 3.9 3.9 a 
ETS ROE ee Siukaseeadade ea weccca - 3.3 3-3 = 3.4 3 s 3.5 3.5 2 
































1 
The North Atlantie region includes all yards bordering on the Atlantic in Conn., Del., Maine, Md., Mass., N.H., N.J., N.¥., Pa., 


R.I., Vt. The South Atlantic region includes all yards bordering on the Atlantic in Ga. 
all yards in Fla., and all yards bordering on the Gulf of Mexico in Ala. 
Calif., Oregon., Wash. The Great Lakes region includes all yards border 


Pa., Wis. The Inland region includes all other yards. 
NOTE: Data for the Chrrent month are preliminary. 


» N.C., S.C., Va. 


The Gulf region includes 
» La., Miss., Tex. The Pacific region includes all yards in 
ing on the Great Lakes in I1l., Mich., Minn., N.Y., Ohio, 
®Navy data include Curtis Bay Coast Guard Yard. 





State Industry Employment 


Table B-7: Employees in nonagricutteral establishments, by industry division and State 





(In thousands) 














TOTAL Mining Contract construction 
sania July June July July June July July June July 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
Alabama....secesesceceececccceens 764.5 766.7 710.2 11.6 11.7 12.4 42.6 41.6 45.0 
Migske > sccéantsacacmedsewenese 61.8 61.6 67.5 Ph a3 1.4 hy 5.4 9.3 
AvIRONES ccs <ocsneesa deseo sees 338.7 340.5 326.7 15.2 15.5 14.8 34.0 34.2 33.0 
RVIRMOREs so 60000000K bw sseesedenee 367.0 364.8 STi. 5.3 5.4 5.6 20.4 19.8 23.5 
Cal iPar nl As cooees sce diensesennse 4,985.3 4,986.8 4,912.0 30.5 30.1 31.2 296.1 296.0 297.3 
Gbtionbioscesuewceen Sekeuusee reese 536.8 531.9 521.8 15.2 15.2: 15.7 37-9 36.9 35.8 
Dombecbiclitss. scscsewsececcns sees 917.1 924.6 903.4 2) 2) 2) 51.0 48.0 46.6 
DeLaWaas sso nGcesscesndaeiwlsunss 154.4 153.6 158.2 3) 3) 3) 11.5 11.7 Tey 
District of Columbia.....sseceees 550.2 546.4 537.9 3) 3) 3) 20.4 20.2 22.0 
PlOvRAaswuwcconcceansecseuanteeun 152737 1,294.3 1,267.6 8.9 8.9 8.7 113.0 108.2 121.6 F 
none ars s6s iG; ake saadoesnsenos 1,021.9 1,027.4 1,034.5 5.5 5.5 5.6 50.2 51.3 58.2 
TARO 01 5's s'cis'a sic'e se cis's's'evie'sbe0e 00's 164.1 161.0 161.0 3.3 3.3 2.1 12.1 11.4 11.5 
WRIRNOIBs 65 Kd.os sch ase ¥eeeesaseene 3,382.0 3,411.4 3 h137 26.2 26.4 27.6 187.0 181.5 194.3 
EAM enesnGselcsascunclesoowneewe 1,393.7 1,407.0 1,425.9 10.1 10.1 10.4 73.9 69.3 77.6 
SS ee Se re TT: 672.7 681.8 679.4 3.0 3.0 Z.1 39.6 Siok 43.0 
PRNBRS Sos ss Se wSsaeceskwhabaeees 558.8 559.3 557-5 16.5 16.6 16.9 41.2 39.6 38.0 
Cantuckss5s6cckssc6sssannwoesen se 650.4 651.0 651.1 30.2 31.1 30.9 48.5 44.2 44.8 
PpllahenksGon cui cceetecicae aceon TileT 774.5 792.5 42.7 4o.4 4h 2 kok 49.6 58.1 
Dc cc coxucvesabencasiawae van 288.2 285.9 291.5 (3) (3) (3) 16.6 15.7 17.0 
Maeelends.cssccwewas bien csee ve sists 910.2 920.9 901.5 2.4 2% 2.4 68.6 67.4 69.0 
MASE MOUNSELEE. isk beeen ba s5s 00 eee 1,914.4 1,928.2 1,926.9 (3) (3) (3) 83.5 80.6 88.9 
MiGhiBan. io) a cakcxunssasuisasowe et 2,220.9 2,2h9.2 2,512.2 14.6 13.8 15.5 107.8 101.3 107.9 
MinneBObe 2 vc assess saseuweueee bie 968.8 964.3 975.5 15.3 15.0 19.3 62.4 57-9 67.8 
Miusi estoy ls saccssnciss essen sacs 402.7 402.8 396.8 6.4 6.5 6.8 23.3 22.3 21.6 
MiSBeEPh< > 63s ace aecdsancsesounear 1,325.4 1,336.2 1,344.3 T.9 7.8 8.0 69.9 67.9 67.5 
en ee ee Te TT 176.3 175.3 176.3 Tel Tel 8.1 16.6 15.0 14.0 
MbbraskecuscccnsesseeSesnasbonses 387.3 387.0 384.1 2.9 2.9 2.8 30.3 27.8 29.3 
NaWeRncssics<ccunwoenaseesesaoae 109.3 108.6 107.6 304 3.4 3.6 8.2 8.6 7.8 
New Hampshire 202.8 200.1 201.8 <3 63 3 10.9 10.1 10.9 
BOW DECESYs 504550 swe sees esinc esos 2,027.4 2,024.7 2,028.4 Se7 3.6 3.7 110.4 107.2 104.7 
Nib NORLEO ss ssai ce eeaibbiem swine 2h2.2 243.1 239.3 20.3 20.2 20.8 19.0 19.0 20.0 
Nai POV oe icawicsvieeie seb neies 6,143.9 6,184.5 6,168.5 8.6 8.7 10.0 260.0 270.7 281.4 
NoPh Carclimas csccddasesseeaneee 1,184.0 1,185.2 1,181.0 3-3 3.3 3.2 Theol Taek 72.0 
Month Dak tases sss Sisinie ow bis bre sie 126.0 127.4 129.8 1.9 HES 1.8 12.0 1.3 13.2 
Ghisaccsc cn tewawanaeheGicsneeenestc 3,054.3 3,065.1 3,115.9 19.3 19.3 20.2 147.3 140.3 154.2 
Pi aORA x ccuuesS hanes seni ne 576.7 581.2 585.6 45.2 45.1 45.6 3357 32.3 37.8 
ORaPON or dbs heiwssdwesasseoueunte 513.9 521.1 521.1 1.6 27 1.4 24.8 25.2 30.5 
PenneyiVeNl as 6 65560608 os 505s one 3,676.42 3,682.2 3121.2 47.2 49.9 50.9 ISF.2 178.0 186.9 
Bhiode Sslends<csscceceswnseesse es 288.3 290.1 289.2 (3) (3) (3) 13.2 12.9 13.0 
BOGth Carol 10a. ésncscs.asveaseencs 578.8 577-9 579.8 16 1.6 4 38.6 37.6 38.8 
South Dakotas sesscceesiadeer sehen 142.4 143.0 143.6 2.6 2.5 2.5 13.8 12.7 14.3 
TOUGREEORs cos civ sisdssese es een essen 915.0 915.4 92h.2 6.6 6.6 6.9 47.9 6.6 49.7 
TOROS: 6.6 66600 coer reve vescvecceess 2,556.1 2,557.2 2,555.9 121.8 121.3 124.5 167.9 167.7 173.5 
Ptabscassawkciesisheusucweassas nant 273.7 272.6 267.6 13.4 13.5 14.3 L765 16.8 16.8 
Vermont. cccccccccccccccccecccvecs 192°7 108.0 113.9 ine 1.2 1.3 7.0 6.5 7.6 
VRP MR Ab cscs cucesneeiuseheciias 1,019.6 1,025.3 1,014.0 U7 aly eal Det 76.9 75.3 72.6 
Manhi nGbons 66<hssswowwa aeeenacee 837.5 834.7 834.2 1.8 1.8 1.8 49.9 48.2 51.4 
Mast VISEING Oeics sow osesucesauenaus 443.2 443.8 456.4 Ah 3 46.3 53.5 2h.0 22.1 23.1 
WERDORGI Ri oioiss bcnteusssesewes 1,193.4 1,186. 1,202.5 3.4 3.4 4.2 63.4 61.1 63.4 
WPONENEs 0:55%eseeoewedusechasuesee 110.9 108.4 106.5 10.7 10.6 10.7 14.4 13.6 13.0 
































See footnotes at end of table. 
NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Table B-7: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry division and State-Continued 


(In thousands ) 





Transportation and 



































Manufacturing public utilities Wholesale and retail trade 

hese Jaly | June Jaly July June July July June —Tuly 

1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
Hamat dildas ce seceeveuarececns 228.7 228.6 237.2 47.8 47.9 49.5 150.4 150.7 149.2 
EE ous caicinstekvenepneaats 8.3 8.1 10.6 7.8 7.6 Ta 8.4 8.1 8.3 
2 EAE AA 9.2 49,2 48.4 2. 2h..6 2h.7 83.6 83.2 80.1 
Ew «1 odpacnionicentah 99.7 99.6 104.& | 27.3 27.0 26.1 80.2 80.3 82.6 
i RNR ARI 1,309.1 | 1,292.7 | 1,318.9 | 356.0 | 353.9 | 364.6 | 1,088.8 | 1,087.7 | 1,073.5 
Golouaddsesecucocecsessacedeuues 93.2 91.6 89.4 bh. 4h 4h 6 126.6 124.2 124.9 
Connecticut. .ccccscecccsccecooes 395.5 400.9 392.5 4h 3 hh.g LAS 162.4 163.4 158.3 
Delaware. scccccceccccccccccccees 55.8 55.4 60.5 10.9 10.8 pa | 29.7 29.6 29.4 
District of Columbia....eeeeeees 20.5 20.3 20.4 28.5 27.3 28.6 83.5 83.4 83.9 
OT RRR O CRE COPECO CULE OOK 203.4 209.0 196.4 99.4 99.5 100.4 341.7 346.4 343.2 
Geb Bina sencedenneeneonssseods 328.0 326.2 337-1 Tied 71.5 72.4 215.3 215.3 218.4 
PaahOntiisiesacslce nasiecmaseedeneae 32.0 30.8 31.0 14.9 14.7 15.6 40.0 39.7 4o.1 
Mil tiolssdccesitenaccedeesesaae 1,134.1 1,147.9 1,171.3 276.1 275.0 288.0 726.1 729.2 722.9 
Tadlandces cap tee siscisseaeseaesse 554.2 563.6 582.8 90.3 90.6 93.8 276.2 276.8 280.2 
AGH si celeae ea caan ce aeous seine 167.9 171.0 176.2 53.2 53.1 55-7 171.5 I7i.7 170.1 
Wanehetine tee noucoeswcesasinecied 110.8 110.5 439.2 53.0 52.8 54.8 132.9 132.4 133.0 
Penh UGK acc lise ccwesidecnaneelcs 160.8 162.4 166.0 49.4 49.4 52.4 140.7 139.3 140.0 
LOULSLANAs. ccccccccceccesccccces 135.7 136.3 144.6 81.5 81.3 84.2 181.0 180.9 182.4 
Galtise oy ened oneedeedceesasedees 107.5 107.1 110.0 18.1 18.0 18.8 54.9 54.8 55.0 
applied. casosseesncaneedncseees 259.3 258.7 261.3 69.9 69.7 73.8 192.1 196.6 190.3 
faSSaChUSettSeeeeeescecesceeeees 662.6 679.0 684.8 103.7 104.2 106.1 387.6 393.9 386.8 
PA ROC CCC UCT OTOL COL 862.4 882.5 931.9 130.3 130.1 137.4 430.3 435.9 447.4 
RE ES Pr eA TECOC CCE © 238.0 230.0 236.2 81.6 80.2 86.5 234.2 234.7 236.2 
Miastast ppc ccascccistsoos cacsee 120.9 119.4 119.9 25.1 25.1 25.6 85.2 84.7 84.4 
BLaROURK <accrnsereKeaceeusecses 375.7 377.2 393.5 119.5 119.3 123.1 305.9 306.9 313.9 
Wuntalliier sso oseeticsseaseewencse 20.6 20.3 21.0 19.2 19.1 19.8 42.2 41.8 42.6 
WaltasWdtscstsac ccecccdedenewase 67.9 67.8 68.0 37-3 36.9 39.0 94.2 94.5 93-7 
Ne@Vadacccccccccccccccccccccccece 5.5 5.5 5.4 9.3 9.2 9.4 20.9 20.5 20.8 
New Hampshire...ccccccccccccccce 86.8 86.9 87.5 9.8 9.7 9.9 36.4 35.6 35.6 
AEDS BAO eer eC CE LOCI L TE CL 772.7 776.3 802.0 148.8 149.5 148.8 386.8 383.9 383.5 
Naw MARL COs esd cacue wasceccuacees 16.8 16.7 16.7 19.9 19.7 20.7 52.0 51.8 50.9 
PES od PEC EEC OCCT E 1,807.9 | 1,812.6 1,865.5 483.5 481.5 478.5 1,237.3 1,253.0 1,244.3 
North Carolinaicscc<<sceccucenes 491.5 490.4 497.0 64.2 64.4 64.7 220.1 220.7 220.9 
North Dakota..cccccccccccccccces Tee Tel 6.8 13.0 12.7 13.4 36.5 36.4 37-9 
Chie adn carsuaccscocadearauete 1,179.7 1,176.9 1,246.1 201.4 200.5 211.1 610.3 607.9 611.7 
Gilalonet/x<1coce cece Ueseeacemaune 84.7 85.1 87.5 46.9 47.0 48.6 135.3 136.5 139.3 
Gradius vatican we voceuccsecdne 145.5 147.4 152.0 44.6 1 45.5 124.3 113.2 114.8 
Pennsylvania. ocvsiuvsscecscecsaes 1,369.6 1,369.1 1,425.5 268.1 268.9 276.6 687.2 695.1 691.7 
Ricda Pelandvaasccaadccseccnsees 13.2 114.7 117.0 15.2 15.1 14.9 54.3 54.7 53.0 
Routh: CavoliuNercssvisevescccecls 243.2 2h2.3 2hh.7 25.6 25.4 25.8 101.0 100.4 100.9 
South Pakotask co ecseesievessecces 13.5 13.4 12.9 10.3 10.2 10.4 37-9 37-9 39.4 
PeMNeSdees s/svacced ose nenecewenes 311.4 331.2 18.3 53.1 53.3 55.8 186.2 186.8 192.0 
Wekis oes vs sae owae aoe meaernes 488.0 488.0 93.5 220.7 221.5 227.5 650.0 649.3 649.2. 
Wialisius cs taseeuweucwedonsereeme 50.9 48.9 48.6 22.4 22.1 23.1 60.0 60.2 60.1 
Varmonts so ocaciceeeeoeduoeesess 34.0 33.7 35.3 7.9 7 Ti 21.6 21.4 21.5 
NiRGIniat co ocececeastenseeccous 270.3 271.2 273.7 81.9 81.8 83.9 215.1 215.2 215.3 
Wea Un Gtosh< aria sous noneues ears 229.8 225.0 225.0 64.9 63.2 64.1 181.1 181.1 184.3 
Weak Windinies.ccccecceceecduecs 122.5 122.6 126.0 42.3 42.4 45.3 80.2 80.0 83.7 
Wlsconslie soc see dace aseceee dowes 456.3 443.0 468.3 Th.1 75-3 76.4 239.1 20.7 ehk.1 
NUOMnG desdasunccncsscece cere re PY; 76 7.8 12.5 12.3 13.0 24.5 23.7 23.3 





See footnotes at end of table. 
NOTE: 


609040 O -61 =-5 


Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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(In thousands) 














Pinence, insurance, Service and miscellaneous operat 
and real estate Government 

ee July June July July June July July June July 

1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 

RIRBEREs piss ose es ons ee eseeen sear 32.7 32.6 32.6 90.6 91.1 90.6 160.1 162.5 15307 
ebte ccaesnvannvnscavesensss 1.5 1.5 1.5 545 545 5.8 24.65 24.1 23.5 
ATABOVGs 0.00 5.0:0'09 0.0.04 5501064 sb 060% 16.7 16.7 16.0 47.9 47.6 h5.1 67.7 69.5 64.6 
GREGRGRES 6 ccs banc 6 ease biernaens 14.2 14.3 13.4 46.7 46.6 46.8 73-2 Tie 66.7 
PALA LOLNUG GS Wo 0:5 6:4015: 6c 69 sein eine eb 258.9 257-5 254.6 To Tek 758.4 723.2 8 910.5 848.7 
GolShedOs ssi ensue sine sh eakonk see 2549 2549 2545 82.8 80.6 80.3 m Ee fa io 8 113.5 105.6 
Gree) Tog Cell | At re re ini 54.8 54.6 5267 115.4 117.4 115 eT 93-7 95.4 93.2 
Delaware. .cccccscccccccccccccccs 6.5 64 6.4 2isS 20.8 21.3 18.7 18.9 18.4 
District of Columbia + ......... 28.1 28.1 27.9 92 4 939 89.4 276.8 273.2 265.7 
Moritan cc. ncccanepsunshinseseaos 83.6 82.6 82.0 211.1 211.3 206.0 212.6 228.4 209.4 
GROPG1L As occ cee cecscccccsiosccsions 50.3 49.6 49.6 114.3 114.4 114.9 187.2 193.6 178.3 
PBN0G 66 55k do sean seek eee ne wsusae 59 59 5.8 20.4 20.3 20.8 355 34.9 34.1 
ORE See See ee Re Le ee eee eri 183.2 181.6 178.2 435.5 435.9 433.4 413.7 434.0 396.0 
PAMPER Soon sk cnuees peeoneoes 58.5 58.4 5725 140.0 141.0 138.0 190.3 197.2 185.6 
IDWASS 64S sens desu sdines ors ecebaas 33.1 33.1 32 4 93-3 96.1 89.8 111.2 116.7 109.1 
RANGERS ouc5 5b asasecSe cma sessate 23.7 23.8 23.8 70.4 71.0 69.9 110.3 112.6 108.0 
Ren Crier iin 4 sce ses eeum one rare 25.9 25.6 25.6 85.7 85.2 85.4 109.3 113.8 105.9 
LOGOUT SURG. 604.05 a0 Woleisc sews cieaies 36.2 36.2 3504 101.5 101.6 102.5 143.7 146.2 141.1 
MELO xn isw sninesinaseones soecew ere 9.2 9.2 9.1 33.8 31.6 34.0 48,1 49.5 47.6 
Maryland’? ..nysseerose esse «anus 46.2 45.8 45.5 127 et 131.1 123.1 144.0 149, 136.1 
Mabsachucettsscceu0ceschawusiess 104.2 102.8 102.5 315.6 312.9 309.7 257.2 254.8 248.1 
MICHIGAN ins s occas 545 Saas e esa me'y 84.2 83.9 82.5 267.4 266.8 268.1 324.0 335.0 320.5 
Minnesota: 2: 24 060s. visiesisiee-c:0seisiers 49.4 48.9 49.1 136.5 140.2 134.7 151.5 157 4 145.6 
Mississippicccccccccccccccccccce 13.8 1307 13.4 43.9 43.6 43.4 84.0 87.4 81.7 
MiSSOUPLecccccccccccvecccscceses 734 72.6 729 184.8 186.0 183.9 188.3 198.5 181.5 
NGRbEHESsGos baw de déaeeUuaeeeeas 6.9 6.8 6.8 24.0 23.6 25.0 39-7 41.6 39.0 
ee hh ET PEPER Tete er 23.8 23.8 22.9 55-2 55.8 54.3 75.6 77.6 74.0 
NEWANRs oc scapes: CoMben os wieseaeke 365 3.5 364 38.5 Oe 38.3 20.0 20.2 18.9 
New Hampshire. ysndenss ssh esieee 125 dao Tok 28.7 26.4 28.3 22.4 23.6 21.9 
NEW DETER Ys inne isakes oes scenes sas 93.7 91.9 91.5 271.8 267.7 262.7 239-5 ehh 66 231.5 
Ne MEI COs 6560056e25 ewe teeee ees 9.7 9.6 907 40.0 40.0 38.5 64.5 66.1 62.0 
New York. .ccccccccccccccvecccccs 502.8 496.5 491.4 1,014.7 1,012.0 992 62 829.1 849.5 805.2 
NGPrih Carolinas ssssssasessecens 4h 2 43.9 42.8 129.1 128.7 126.9 160.5 162.7 153-5 
NOrth Dakotas i s66560caenGu caves 5.2 52 Soe 19.4 19.6 19.0 30.9 33.4 32.5 
‘co OPE AEE eR eT ee eee Ce 124.2 123.2 121.5 372.8 379.4 367.3 399.5 417.6 383.8 
ORI DONS Kcscakulnspareceweseeee's 27.6 27.6 26.9 72.8 7304 730 130.5 134.2 126.9 
BEPBODL iiss ¢sdhwa caw onan ee oinneess 2155 P13 21 61. 6761 6726 64.5 94.5 100.6 91.3 
PENNSY]VANiaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 156.7 1551 155.9 523.5 519.2 511.8 436.8 446.9 421.9 
Rhode Islands eccceccsccccccseee 12.8 127 12.8 40.0 39-7 39.3 39-7 40.3 39.2 
outt AF OAD As n'n:0:45 % vive wie 5 web 0 ea 23,2 21.3 55.5 55.5 54.9 91.9 93.9 91.7 
a KOU Ase eee ee ee eee ree eees 59 6.0 5e7 20.5 20.1 20.8 38.1 40.4 37.8 
ONNESSCOs sees eee e reece eeeceees 39.8 39.8 40.1 119.7 119.6 216.7 150.3 151.6 142.7 
ee TE ee er ee ee 134.0 133.4 a3152 344.9 343.6 336.9 428.8 432.4 419.7 
Ut ans ccccccccccccccccccccccsvcce 11.9 12.0 12-4 34.5 3561 S3er 63.1 64.0 59.6 
VEFMONt. cocccccccscccccccccscces h.O ho 4.o 20.6 16.8 20.5 16.6 16.7 16.1 
WMMINEE SS ie irntusstae: 45.5 45.2 bb 63 125.8 125.0 125.4 187.0 194.5 181.4 
MRSMIDEUONS 5 xi0is osisie cases ebinea eee 38.6 38.6 39.6 108.5 107.2 106.9 162.9 169.6 161.1 
Mest WitBtnlascsckan sch acesesews 12.8 12.8 13.0 51.4 51.2 50.5 65.7 66.4 61.3 
Winbonsin....asauauanzaxaeeuoeane 47.3 46.9 46.8 150.5 150.5 144.8 159.2 165.6 154.5 
WYOMING. .ccccescsccseccccsccccce 3.0 3.0 3.0 15.4 15.0 14.4 22:57 22.6 21.3 
































Revised series; not strictly comparable with previously published data. 


2 Combined with construction. 
Combined with service. 


Federal employment in the Maryland and Virginia sectors of the District of Columbia metropolitan area is included in data for 


District of Columbia. 


NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 


SOURCE: Cooperating State agencies listed on inside back cover. 
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Table B-8: Employees in nonagricultural establishments for selected areas, by industry division 


(In thousands) 
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Jul; June | July J | June | J J June J Jul: J J 
1961 | 1961 1960 19k 1961 | 1960 19k | 1961 1 1961 | 1961 190 
Industry division ALABAMA ARIZONA 
Birmingham Mobile Phoenix Tucson 
TOTAbis ccc ccccccscccccece 197-7 198.9 201.6 90.9 90.3 91.9 | 184.3 184.6 178.1 70.0 71.0 66.0 
MEIGS osc cccnne cence 6.9 6.9 To4 (1) (1) (1) 6 6 5 2.9 2.9 2.9 
Contract construction.. 13.3 13-3 13.4 5.6 5.3 5.5 18.1 18.3 18.3 7.5 Tea 6a 
Manufacturing........0. 56.4 57.0 59.7 16.8 16.2 17.3 Be2 Bel 33-2 8.2 8.2 8.2 
{rans. and pub. util... 16.3 16.3 16.9 9,2 9.3 10.0 13.0 13.0 13.0 54 5.4 562 
Guaden. oeser cence vee se 46.3 46,1 46.7 1967 19.7 19.71 49.9 49.7 47.8 16.2 16.2| 15.6 
Binencedsinc ec «nice cece 13.7 13-7 13.6 42 41 4.1] 11.8 11.8 11.5 3e1 $3 2.8 
AP TEE CCOR ELEC EEC 24.0 2329 24.2 10.5 10.4 10.5 2567 25.6 24.2 12.3 12.3 1.3 
GovaPNMENta oo0ssisieeces.s 20.8 20.8 19.7 25.0 25.3 24.8} 31.0 31.5 29.6 14.4 15.6! 13.3 
ARKANSAS 
Fayetteville Fort Smith Red ee neal Pine Bluff 
WOU ieidaws ccivieicenncenes 1365 13-7 12.9 2261 22.0 21.9 719 eT | 71909 81.2 17.0 16.7 17.3 
ER icveunncwwene: (1) (1) (1) 22 22 2} (2) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
Contract construction.. ° 8 8 1.2 1.1 1.3 5eT 5.8 7-3 28 8 9 
Manufacturing......eee- 4.0 41 307 8.1 8.1 8.0 15.1 15.2 15.0 5.0 4.8 5.2 
Trans. and pub. util.. 1.2 1.2 1.2 1.7 1.7 1.7 76 76 8.0 253 2.4 2.4 
Trade. .ccccccccsccccccce 267 207 207 Soh 5 ot 5 ol 18.0 18.1 18.7 34 34 304 
MEneNees. ose nc wos ca eues oh . ° 7 7 6 6.4 6.4 6.0 26 6 6 
GMs inn vixsncnneees 1.6 1.6 1.6 3e1 301 30} 11.8 | 129 | 11.8 1.7 1.7] 167 
Government. ..cccecccece 2.8 2.9 2.6 1.7 1.7 1.7 15.0 15.0 14.5 302 3.2 32 
CALIFORNIA __ 
Los Angeles- San Bernardino- 
Fresno Long Beach Sanowennee Riverside-Ontario 
WGA 3 oe coaecsnsedoad - - - 2, 378.5 | 2,378.5 | 2, 344.8 | 170.7 172.5 165.3 191.0 193.4 | 186.1 
MENINGs 60 cv cvecceses sc - - - 1.8 11.7 12.3 22 2 22 1.3 1. 1.2 
Contract construction.. - - ~ 123.4 123.7 128.6 12.0 11.9 12.1 13-5 13.3 13.2 
Manufacturing.........- 14.2 13.6 14.7 766.0 764.9 T1622 28.8 29.5 27-6 34.0 336 WS 
Trans. and pub. util... - - > 145.2 | 144.3} 145.5] 12.2 12.1 12.3 15.5 15-3] 15.9 
MERAS Nace loe ccaaaeiece - - - 52504 | 523.0} 511.0 32.8 32.8 31.6 414 42,0} 40.9 
BinGne@s ccaiccccceneeens - - - 129.3 128.2 125.9 7.5 7-5 7.0 T Tet 6.5 
Benelces i. succes scneeees - ~ - 377-3 37526 360.2 | 18.1 179 16.8 27-7 27.8] 26.5 
Government. ....seeeseeee = = - 300.1 N71 285.1 59-1 60.6 577 50.5 53.0 L74 
CALIFORNIA—Continued 
1 : 
San Diego aang San Jose Stockton 
MQM AB rec cccacicctacuesacts 266.8 | 266.6 | 259.6 {1,010.2 |1,008.2 | 994.3 | 214.2 | 206.6 | 197.0 - - - 
Minin gas is cesias’en veces 7 “7 “7 1.7 1.7 2.0 ol +s ol “ * = 
Contract construction.. ite 17.3 18.3 61.0 60.6 60.2 1525 154 15.5 = - * 
Manufacturing..... eee et Tlel T2e1 6723 198.7 195.7 202.1 81.3 732 731 13.2 12.2 13.8 
Trans. and pub. util.. 14.4 14.3 14.3 105.5 104.3 105.9 9.5 9.5 9.6 ~ - = 
CR 5 ck cesenkeiseens 5304 5206 5301 | 219.3 | 21769 | 21665 | 3602 359 Hol * . * 
Pinance....cccccccccces 1.2 11.2 1.2 TH alt 7326 7205 7.8 ToT Tol sg a a 
a ae Os ald 41.2 40.5 3904 147.0 146.8 141.1 H.6 35.0 30.6 ~ - = 
Government. ....eeeeeece dT 03 D709 9503 202.6 207.6 194.0 29.2 29.8 H 26.3 a = = 
COLORADO CONNECTICUT 
Denver Bridgeport Hartford New Britain 
Te ere 20 6 3302 | 122.2 | 123.2 | 120.6} 240.7 | 240.8 | 229.0 +3 38.3] 39.5 
0 *e:2 7h . bs | Go| a | @ | ol 6 |) 
Pe Ca pene Hoke ty 9 e 236 3 59 el 12. 12.5 12.7 1.5 1. 1.5 
fomeeeteringereeeonce| 5 | rk | Ger] hea] 65.0 | 63:8 87-8 | 87.8 | 0.0 | aati} aalo| 23:5 
Trans. and pub. util.. 299 2969 30.2 509 509 5.8 91 92 91 1.9 1.9 1.8 
Ete haa aS ) 81.5 80.2 81.3 20.3 20.7 20.0} 45.1 45.7 AAS 5.7 5.6 505 
Wiiiahswukeceussacnes a0.k | 20.2] 194] 344 | 304 | 30k | 3200 | 32.0 | 30.6 9 9) 8 
SECON GA Os i pk eine 55-3 539 53-3 12.2 12.4 12.0 29.2 29.1 28.2 3.5 365 304 
Government.........+0++ 59-3 60.3 56.1 9.8 9.8 9-7 | 24.8 24.65 23.9 | 2.9 3.0 3.0 
- CONNECTICUT—Continued - DELAWARE 
New Haven Stamford Waterbury Wilmington 
WOR soos mnesaelasnencuce 125.1 12667 126.2 63.5 63-2 61.8 65.6 66.1 66.6 132.6 132.0] 136.8 
NOEs: viwevakeeducdes (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) (1) (1) (1) 
Contract construction.. 7.6 Tod 78 4h 44 4h 2.2 2.1 2.1 9.5 9.8 9.0 
Manu facturing........e6 42.5 43.8 43.8 ok 4 4.3 24.0 36.0 36.4 37.6 52.9 52.5 57-7 
Trans. and pub. util... 4256 12.5 12.4 2.6 2.5 2.5 209 3.0 2.9 9.0 8.9 9.2 
WENGE s wes nceeceecceease 24.2 oh 239 12.9 13.0 12.3 10.0 10.1 9.7 23-9 23.8 4.1 
Bithsicensccivecie tees cee 6.7 6.6 6.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 1.7 1.7 1.6 5.7 5.6 565 
SOBVECEs 02:06 icewceievcns 20.0 20.2 20.3 11.4 11.3 11.0 7.2 72 Tel 18.6 18.1 18.3 
Government...cccccccces 11.5 Lisf 1266 5.2 5el 522 507 567 5eT 13.0 13.3 13.0 









































See footnotes at end of table. NOTF: Data for the current month are preliminary. 

























































































































































































Area Industry Employment 
Table B-8: Employees in nonagricultural establishments for selected areas, by industry division-Continned 
(In thousands) 
J June J J June J J June J J June a 
1961 | 1961 198 19 | 1961 196 | 19 ES | 1960 | 1964 | 1961_| 196) 
Industry division DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FLORIDA 
Washington Jacksonville Miami Tampa 
8t. Petersburg 
Ee 761.3 | 758.2 T44.1 | 141.9 142.6 | 141.9 305.6 304.9 297-7 | 192.8 | 193.9 | 192.8 
MiGIME Scssiccvacwsoasws (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
Contract construction.., 53.6 52.9 52.3 10.0 10.1 12,2 24.3 22.5 23-2 20.6 20.4 20.3 
Manufacturing........04 3526 3544 35-1 21.2 21.6 20.4 41.4 41.7 4o,2 34.7 35.6 35.3 
Trans. and pub. util..j 45,2 43.4 45.4 15.3 15.2 15.2 36.2 35-5 354 14.1 14.0 14.3 
Prade. ccccccccccccccced 146.0 146.2 146.2 40.7 e 4o.4 85.2 85.4 85.3 57.2 571 58.2 
PIRGDOD . 00 0vcsesevecnes 41.6 41.5 41.2 14.2 14.2 14.0 20.7 20.5 19.7 n.8 1.8 1.5 
BEEGLOR. sss case cescneee 134.6 136.6 131.4 18.7 18.3 18.4 62.8 | 61.6 60.7 27.5 27.4 27.6 
Government...cscceceses 304.7 72.2 292.5 21.8 22.8 21.3 35.0 37-7 33-1 26.9 27.6 25.6 
ORGIA DAKO iL 13 
Atlanta Savannah Boise Chicago \ 
| 
WORALS cuesuneasuuneeccra 364.3 | 3674 | 367-9 51.5 52.2 5520 27-1 27-1 2509 | 2, 346.9 | 2, 368.2 |2, 366.5 
RE a) | @ | @ | @ | @] @] @] @] @ 6.6] 6.5] 6.3 ] 
Contract construction.. 20.7 23-5 24.0 2.8 2.8 325 2.2 2.2 2.0 118.2 116.2 122.2 
Manufacturing.......... 82.9 82.4 84.5 14.3 13.8 16.0 2.9 2.9 2.6 812.3 821.6 837.0 
Trans. and pub. util..| 3546 3507 35.8 6.1 604 6.6 2.8 2.8 2.8} 192.6] 192.0] 201.3 
MPRURisscneesssseeceses G41 Fe 971 12.0 12.0 12.6 725 Ted 725 512.4 513.7 505.2 
PABRNON sososesecuuscwe 28.2 28.0 28.0 2.6 2.6 2.6 nA | 1.7 1.7] 47-1] 145.7] 142.9 
BEIWI OSs 106s scnedsewnss 50.6 50.6 49.7 6.6 6.6 6.6 309 309 307 328.0 328.3 3H.2 
Government.....+-.e2+04 5202 5301 48.8 Tel 8.0 Tel 6.1 6.1 5.6 229.8 Obk.2 | 221.5 
THDLARA 
Evansville Fort Wayne Indianapolis South Bend 
WON 6ass bon een edanooe 62.3 62.6 63.0 84.4 84.1 85.1 294.8 295.0 295-3 71.0 74.8 6.9 
OM, ccataccvconcsare 1.5 1.5 1.6 (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 1) 
Contract construction. . 326 365 305 4,1 4.1 4.6 14.6 13.8 14.7 3.0 2.9 301 
Manufacturing eoeeseecee 23.3 2304 24.0 oS) H.2 35-2 98.7 99.1 99.9 28.5 31.5 33.6 
Trans. and pub. util... 4.3 4.3 4h 6.8 6.7 TO 21.7 21.8 22.1 3.9 4.0 4.3 
PARC. co cccccccccccccced 14.1 14.2 14.2 19.0 19.0 18.7 66.9 67.0 67.4 15.4. 15.3 15.8 
Pinance....cccccccccces 24 2.4 204 4.9 4.8 eT 21.1 20.8 20.2 4.0 4.0 42 
Bervice. ccccrcccccvcced Te5 TeD Te3 8.3 8.4 8.3 31.9 32.0 7.8 10.3 10.8 10.4 
Government....sccsecced 5.6 5.8 5.6 6.8 6.9 6.6 3929 40.5 40.2 5.9 6.3 5.6 
OWA KANSAS KENTUCKY 
Des Moines Topeka Wichita Louisville 
NON ksansiutasccseness 102.5 101.8 | 103.8 48.5 4767 48.6] 116.4] 117.1] 117.6] 236.6 = ohh 6 
NN ci ndpiihicsenkieniee (1) (1) (1) 2 ol a 1.8 1.8 17 1) 1) (2) 
Contract construction.. 6.6 509 6.0 3.3 3.0 3-3 Tel 7.0 Te2 13.9 12.9 15.3 
Manufacturing.......e0- 21.6 21.6 23-1 6.7 6.5 6.7 LT 41.5 43.1 81.0 81.7 84.7 
Trans. and pub. util... 8.8 8.8 9e1 Tea 720 725 6.6 6.5 T-0 20.2 20.1 21.6 
POAGSs vcbeseenesssnuend 25.8 25.6 26.5 97 9.6 9.7 25.6 2567 2549 51.2 Sleek 52.6 
PANONCS. o0cccvcevevcone 11.2 1.2 11.7 2.8 2.8 2.8 59 59 5.8 12.0 12.0 12.2 
BOPVICE s 60 ii0ssscenveed 14.2 14.5 14.2 Tek Tel 6.9 154 15.5 14.8, 33.0 33.3 32.1 
Government....ccccccoce 14.4 14.5 13.5 13.6 11.7 11.8 12.5 13.3 12.3 25-3 26.5 26.0 
LOUISIANA MAINE 
Baton Rouge New Orleans Shreveport Lewiston-Auburn 
TOMAR sisi ccececnseeueene 68.5 68.8 7.1 283.4 283.4 288.7 729 72.8 738 Mel 27.2 27.5 
INE Kisnceceneeneeon 3 3 o4 8.1 8.1 8.1 5el 5.1 5.0 (1) (1) (1) 
Contract construction. J Tod 6.8 7.0 17.6 17-6 18.0 6.0 6.0 607 162 tee 1.2 
Manufacturing oecesesecel 17.0 16.9 17.6 45 yy. 46.4 9.0 9.0 9-2 13.9 13.9 14.3 
Trans. and pub. util... 4b 4h 4.6 42,1 41.8 4h2 91 91 9.4 1.0 1.0 1.0 
PPAdS. ccccccccccccccved 14.0 14.1 15.0 73-0 7305 73.8 19.5 19.5 19.7 5.3 54 53 
PREOWON 5 cists c'oing boise ; 326 3.6 3-6 17.9 1729 18.2 307 307 307 8 8 8 
ie ee ee 8.1 8.1 8.3 43.1 43.0 43.0 904 964 9.4 305 304 305 
Government..........004 14.0 14.6 13.6 37.0 3704 Fel 10.9 11.0 10.8 1.4 1.5 1.4 
MAINE —Continued MARYLAND MASSACHUSETTS 
Portland Baltimore Boston Pall River 3 
TOTAL. .....0eeeeeceeees ] 5306 5303 5305] 612.8] 620.8] 609.5 }1,078.0 |1,088.9 | 1,084.5 42.6 4h 3 424 
Mining. ...cccccccccesed (1) (1) (1) 9 9 9 (1) (1) (1) - - - 
Contract construction. 4 320 2.9 301 38.4 38.0 39.1 48,8 47.6 52.0 - - - 
Manufacturing.........4 12.9 12.9 12.7 19565 19569 196.3 293.1 298.5 3-1 23-7 25.0 23.5 
Trans. and pub. util.. 4 5.6 505 59 532 53.0 56.3 65.8 66.2 6707 1.6 det 1.6 
Des cokantcakawsueel 14.8 14.5 14.8] 123.6] 126.4] 122.8] 237.6} 26.6] 238.2 7.7 8.1 7.8 
PIBRNDR es <cncssrccaeed 309 369 369 33.9 33-7 33-5 Ti o4 76.3 76.0 - - - 
BSOPViS!)s ccccvveccccess 8.7 8.5 Ser 81.7 84.5 8.3 210.7 211.9 205.0 = el a 
Government.........00. 4.7 5.1 44 85.6 88.4 80.3 144.6 143.8 142.5 302 302 302 
See footnotes at end of table. NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Area Industry Employment 


Table B-8: Employees in nonagriculteral establishments fer selected areas, by industry division —Continned 


(In thousands) 
















































































































































































July June July | July | June July July June July July June July 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
Industry division MASSACHUSETTS—Continued MICHIGAN 
New Bedford > Pier cennea tl Worcester Detroit 
HODAUS po cccsian scar eces 47.8 49.0 48.8 | 17067 | 1732] 171.0 | 122.4 | 11363] 113.8 | 1,135.6] 1,145.9] 1,175.9 
Deals sasichanswe sees - oe - () @) ) @ Q) @ ; > w. 
a 1. 1. 1.7 Pb) 3 05 7 o7 e 51.9 e e 
pase Ra ons | 05:8 | 25h | 67:8 | 69:9] 7006 | 49:0| 5005| soc9] h7.8| u56c4| nd920 
ae aoe <ehed ae 2.1 2.2 8.4 8.4 8.5 4.3 holt al 70.6] 70.8} 73e4 
Bes <cakerc erie) 8.3 8.4 8.4 32.8 33-3 31.8 19.2 19.6 20.2 228.9} 232.2) 233.5 
—: le cea ne _ - - 8.3 8.3 8.3 5.6 54 5.4 50.0 50.0 49.5 
el teas cuackeA - - - 26.2 26.3 26.1 15.0 15.0 14.9 151.9 152.1 148.9 
Government...seeeeeeees 4.0 4.0 4.1 20.7 20.6 19.2 13.8 13.7 13.4 133.6 135.3 128.4 
MICHIGAN—Continued 
Flint Grand Rapids Lansing Muske gon- 
Muskegon Heights 
NOUAE  Ocvecenemaeaes. cee 111.9 114.7 115.7 111.7 113.7 115.5 85.5 87.4 87.4 45.4 45.8 45.3 
Mintridte ncwctesiisoeneons (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
Contract construction.. 4.2 369 4.0 Tao 6.8 Tot 4.3 4.2 4.7 1.6 14 1.6 
Manufacturing....e.eeee 63-5 66.2 67-2 4h 0 46.5 47.9 26.8 27-2 29.0 4.5 24.8 4.5 
Trans. and pub. util... 4.2 4,2 e 8.0 7.8 8.0 3-3 304 3.2 2.5 2.4 2.5 
BradOveccscancswdes oo 16.1 16.3 17.3 23.6 23.5 23.8 15.2 15.2 14.9 720 Tel 72 
Finances sst-cacncee secs 2.7 207 2.6 4,8 4.7 4.6 301 320 320 1.0 1.0 1.0 
WOPUUCE cc cc siaiesisie aa nels 10.8 10.8 10.1 14.5 14.8 14.5 9.1 9.0 8.9 4.5 4.5 44 
Government........seees 10.4 10.6 10.0 9.3 9.6 9.3 23.6 253 23-5 4.2 45 41 
MICHIGAN—Continued MINNESOTA MISSISSIPPI 
Saginaw Duluth 4 Minneapolis-St. Paul * Jackson 
MMR e os iesedcncessaas 5207 52.8 54.7 40.6 4o4 40.6 558.4 558.0 560.8 6304 63.8 62.8 
MS amanserwessnn' (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 8 8 8 
Contract construction.. 2.8 2.8 3-0 2.5 2.5 24 33.6 31.3 37.4 5.0 5el 5.1 
Manufacturing.......... 22.1 22.4 24 4 8.4 8.3 77 | 151.8} 149.1] 150.1 11.0 11.0 11.1 
Trans. and pub. util... 4.8 4.8 5.0 5.8 5.8 6.5 50.1 48.9 52.2 4h kh 4.3 
TVAdE.cccccccccececcsecs 11.0 11.0 10.5 8.9 8.9 95 136.1 137.0 137-3 14.8 14.8 14.7 
Finance... ccccccscccece 1.5 1.6 1.5 1.8 1.8 1.8 36.6 36.2 36.5 4.9 4.8 4.8 
GaUOlORc a cacaxscde co oeiss 509 6.0 509 8.0 Te9 79 82.1 83.4 81.1 9.0 9.0 9.1 
GOVGEnmeRt oss 6s 6ds0s ee 4.5 4.3 4.3 5el 523 520 68.1 72.2 66.2 13.5 13.9 12.9 
MISSOURI MONTANA NEBRASKA 
Kansas City St. Louis Great Falls Omaha 
(0 re 380.6 379 4 381.7 71309 716.8 TH.9 24.6 23.8 21.2 160.8 161.8 161.1 
A: 8 8 “7 2.6 2.6 2.6 | (2) (1) (1) (2) (2) (2) 
Contract construction.. 22.2 21.5 17.8 3505 H.2 36.8 4.9 4,2 2.4 9.5 9.2 10.8 
Manufacturing......se.- 103.5 103.8 105.5 250.4 250.7 265.2 3-2 3.1 3.0 37-2 37-5 37-6 
Trans. and pub. util... 39.8 39.5 40.5 6504 65.4 68.8 2.0 2.0 2.1 19.4 19.2 20.5 
MUSAG. soc woceeeececk xed Oh ok 94 ol 96.7 151.2 152.2 153-1 6.1 601 507 36.9 37-1 36.7 
TURN vin daca ceveetes 26.6 26.5 26.9 36.3 37.8 3.3 (1) (1) (1) 14.0 14.0 13.3 
COTO CC Cee eter errr tert 49.3 48.9 kok 94.6 9545 92.2 4.9 4.9 4.7 23-2 24.0 22.9 
GOVEPNMENG 666.65. cse 6 cecws 4.0 44.0 44,2 759 78.4 759 305 305 3-3 20.8 20.9 19.4 
NEVADA NEW HAMPSHIRE NEW JERSEY 
Reno Manchester Jersey City 6 Newark 6 
Ws iesticncinenn ties 257 3.6 3309 42,0 42.6 43.0 | 25307 | 25503 | 256.0 651.6} 653.3} 654.5 
MR coir iets care 5) (5) (5) (1) (1) (1) - - - 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Contract construction.. 3.2 3-3 21 2.2 21 205 665 6.5 6.4 3304 32.3 31.2 
Manufacturing So dee e ae 2.1 2.1 2.9 17.0 17.2 17-9 14. 115.7 118.6 231.4 232.8 242.1 
Trans. and pub. util... 305 325 325 2.8 2.8 2.8 38.4 38.0 3709 47.8 48.1 47.5 
MEQGEGs o degiresceudencterd 8.1 78 79 8.6 8.7 8.5 37.0 37.8 36.8 125-7 127.2 126.7 
PINENCOsiie hb cceseeesces 1.5 1.5 1.4 2.6 2.6 2.5 9.0 8.9 9.0 46.4 45.6 46.1 
SCLC Ge oic/s.o cclcicodess 10.9 10.5 10.9 505 5.8 505 2222 22.4 21.6 97.6 96.5 94.0 
Government......seeeee. 58 509 502 303 3o4 3-3 26.0 26.0 2567 68.3 69.5) 65.9 
WEW JERSEY—Continued WEW MEXICO 
Paterson- eet aahe 6 Cunsieie 
Clifton-Passaic § y e Albuquerque 
UL ARs acre rere 366.0 368.8 360.2 182.0 181.8 180.6 103-5 104.3 105.2 8.5 81.1 81.2 
WANIN Gs ccd ccc vere case ca r ot ol 5 5 8 ol at 7 (1) (1) (1) 
Contract construction.. Oke hel 22.5 11.0 10.4 10.0 665 59 5.9 72 7.0 7.8 
Manufacturing.......... 155.8 | 157.0 | 156.2 85.8 85.6 87.0 3309 3501 37-1 7.8 7.8 7-6 
Trans. and pub. util... 21.4 21.6 21.0 9.2 9.2 9.5 6.1 6.2 6.0 667 667 6.8 
SROGGS f asedveevceecliosd 1506 601 4.8 2925 29.6 29.6 17.4 17.4 17.6 19.2 19.2 18.8 
MINED OM So occ ere o ccte ae 12.5 12.3 12.2 3.3 3.2 3.2 4.2 4,1 4.1 4.7 4.7 5el 
CODUNERS occ cacccccce awk 43.3 4h oO 41.3 17.2 17-1 16.3 15.8 16.2 15.5 18.5 18.5 18.6 
GOVOPDNORG 66.6655: 6 v0 v0: 32.9 33-3 31.8 2545 26.2 4.2 19.5 19.3 18.9 16.4 17.2 16.5 









































See footnotes at end of table. NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Table B-8: Employees in nonagricultural establishments fer selected areas, by industry division-Continued 

































































































































































July June * June July 
1961 191 1961 1960 
Industry division 
Albany— 
Schenectady-Troy Buffalo 
MOIR: Gasca busuceossoeos 22.3 222.6 78.1 78.5 417.1 436.8 31.5 33.3 
Pb iiciiniwatentain (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) - ‘ 
Contract construction... 10.7 8.8 3.7 3.8 19.5 27-5 - - 
Manufacturing......c.ee. 62.7 61.9 39.5 40.0 164.7 176.7 14.5 16.3 
Trans. and pub. util... 17.1 17.1 3-9 3.9 32.1 33.9 - - 
Dn kcckcnwsatccesees 42.7 43.2 12.4 12.2 82.1 83.0 6.1 6.1 
Pinance. cccccccccccccce 9.6 9.4 2.3 2.3 16.5 16.2 = - 
Service. sccccccccccceccs 34.1 33.6 7-3 74 55.2 53.9 - - 
GOVOPrDMENEs oscc2rccc0ce 47.5 48.6 9.0 8.8 47.1 45.7 - Ee 
Nassau and New York-Northeastern 
Suffolk Counties New Jersey 
i Ricincensciinviicieen 439.3 | 4he.9 5,708.6] 5,660.8 
Ne aa ce eine (1) (1) 4 5.3 
Contract construction.. 34.4 39.4 259.0 252.8 
Manufacturing... .sceees 123.6 124.1 1,701.2} 1,735.1 
Trans. and pub. util... 23.4 23.2 475.0 468.8 
PPERNGi ss osas0eors0s50nn 104.1 103.3 1,170.1] 1,157.6 
PIDEDRCOscs565s5es aan sas 19.5 19.1 496.9 491.9 
Service. ccccvcccccccces 68.8 66.8 926.9 899.6 
Government..ccccccccccee 65.6 67.0 675.4 649.5 
Syracuse Westchester County § 
WOM esse ecencceneeeeees 180.3 180.7 80.9 102.4 22h .6 226.3 
WininG scsi texee (1) (1) (1 (1) (1) (1) 
Contract construction.. 8.6 8.0 7-9 4,2 0 3.5 16.0 18.0 
Manufacturing.......00. 66.3 66.8 68.3 38.3 38.6 38.5 63.3 65.0 
Trans. and pub. util...] 12.2 12.0 12.7 5.5 5.5 5.6 14.9 15.1 
SPAARS ass ekescaesonce 36.9 36.7 36.5 16.8 16.8 1653 48.4 48.3 
Pingncss. 6 so.oceuaeeese 9.0 8.9 8.9 41 4.0 4.0 Ve! Tiled 
Services cscs ccsssbancss 23.5 eb. 7) 23.2 10.8 10.3 10.6 43.2 41.8 
Government. ccccccccccce 24.0 oh.& e2e7 22.5 22.4 27.8 26.9 
NORTH CAROLIN NORTH DAKOTA 
Greensboro- 
High Point sine 
PALS cmpwarewicnawleeiinns - - - - - - 24.2 23.8 7.9 174.2 
MINING. ..cccccccccccces - - - - - - (1) (1) al al 
Contract construction.. as = oe us - = 2.8 2.5 5.9 6.6 
Manufacturing.......... 42.9 42.6 Wh .3 39.0 38. io 1.8 1.9 76.6 83.2 
Trans. and pub. util... 3 - - - - - PSs 2.8 12.4 12.9 
PPR 65 66s ws ew enesic e = - - - - Teo T.9 32.8 33.3 
Pimenbessusccosouseucen S ~ = = = - 1.8 1.8 Dip, 5.1 
SOPvice.ccocccccccsccecce bs = < 3.5 3.5 20.2 19.3 
Government..cccccccccce z - os a 3.8 3.5 14.5 13.7 
Canton Cleveland 
| Ere ees Se 107.1 107.2 108.8 682.5 684.4 697-1] 260.0 
MEME c564 bs Sockioane ne 5 5 .6 6 - .6 Py i 
Contract construction.. 5.0 4.7 5.2 33.3 32.0 34.4 13.9 
Manufacturing.......... 50.3 50.0 52.5 263.8 264.4 281.6 69.1 
Trans. and pub. util... 6.0 6.0 6.2 4h 44.3 46.4 18.0 
Trade DbG RCS Seis bin weib eels 20.7 20.6 20.9 143.0 142.2 143.5 53.5 
Finance Se ee te 3.9 3.9 3.8 32.7. 31.9 32.0 16.5 
SOPVLCCs 050000006 00008 11.8 22.2 11.5 89.8 91.3 85.4 35.2 
Government. oocecccccsce 8.8 9.4 8.3 75.4 TT-7 73.0 53-3 
Dayton Youngstown 
| eae eae 239.3 241.2 149.5 157.0 157.5 156.9 162.3 73-4 
Mining...... arene walesisea 4 5 2 “2 a Ate 4 6.9 
Contract construction... 9.8 9.1 Y Ae 8.5 10.3 10.0 10.9 12.0 12.9 
Manufacturing.....eccee 99.0 98.6 53.0 53.53 58.6 71.9 Ties 76.4 20.6 20.3 
Trans. and pub. util...| 10.1 10.1 23.2 13.2 14.0 8.9 8.8 9.4 12.8 33.2 
MPRISiicsnScusnccasesees 42.7 42.6 34.4 34.1 35.5 28.0 27.8 29.2 42.3 ho.4 
PSERDOD: 6 5:00:06 s0ss ence 6.6 6.5 5.8 5.8 5.9 4.7 4.7 4.6 10.5 10.3 
BESVACR Cciakkedkeecuce 28.1 28.4 21.4 21.8 20.9 18.6 18.9 17-7 LF 21.7 
GOVEPDMENE «06:65:00.0 0.0.0 42.6 45.3 14.1 14.7 13.6 14.7 15.1 13.8 48.0 45.7 





See footnotes at end of table. 


NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 



































Table B-8: Employees in nonagricultural establishments for selected areas, by industry division-Continued 
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(In thousands) 
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——— J Jul July June | July duly June July July June July 
eo 1063 1ogp 1961 1961 1960 1961 | 1961 1960 1961 | 1961 | 1960 
try division OKLAHOMA—Continued OREGON PENNSYLVANIA 
— Portland Allentown Erie 
teres acewers Bethlehem-Easton 
‘ 4 184.4 P 5.5 8.2 
TOTAL... sceceecececeees ‘ a 130-3 133 26959 Be ne aa 180.3 ? By? B35 8 
Mining. .cccesecssesere : e 9.2 - - Lie pe ea 66 on “A my oA 
Contract construction.) +3 ay 26.1 | 65.3 | 65.0] 66.9 95.5} 94.2] 98.1] 34.2 33.9 36.3 
atin = ss wh.7 | 27.8 | 27.5 | 28.3 10.4] 10.4] 10.9} 5.4 5.3 5.6 
ee ae 31.6 31.6 32.0 67.4 67.1 66.4 29.0 29.2 ~ a2 —_ e 
Pinance..seeeeseecees - 7.2 7.3 7-2 15.4 15.2 15.2 = a Pig Big By ry 
BObAs wcaveccae secs 18.4 18.6 18.1 39.0 39.3 38.0 20. F Y- ‘ os ar 
yeah Teer eccee 12.1 12.0 11.9 40.3 41.7 39.4 13.2 13-5 12. 73 Te . 
PENNSYLVANIA—Continued 
Harrisburg Lancaster Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
TOTAL o cccccteinciseacecciee 143.3 143.5 146.0 94.7 94.9 93.7 | 1,486.7 tact 1.48 3 ae bes — 
Mining. .ssccees Uetiaeclers (1) 1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 1.5 oe ES a = 22 
Contract construction... 8.4 8.1 9.5 5.7 5.6 at 13-9 7 “a dae aan Py ae 
Manufacturing..... vee oo y- oe — ye 2 _s = ee: -~ ye: ~¥ 
. and pub. util... ‘ ‘ P e i j . a 3 
ee ces, wenees 25.7 25.9 26.1 17.0 17.1 16.8 302.1 ge — = = 
Pinance...ssccceceesess 6.1 6.1 6.1 2.4 2.3 2.3 82.2 ier. 4 a. a r Bg 
Service. cecsccccccsecs A 18.0 17.9 18.0 TET 11.6 11.1 211.8 216.1 207. 11 r ae apps 
Government....eeeee RACt 4o.4 40.9 39.1 Tal 7.6 [e. 177-9 183.2 171.7 72. Rs ‘ 
PENNSYLVANIA—Continued 
Wilkes—-Barre— York 
Reading Scranton Resieten 
yf PPE CCE COCR CCL ag es = ™ 13 bee ~“ -_ -— ry 33 ray 
Mining....+e- eluan cee 1 1 ‘ . . ‘ a - 
cme construction.. 4.6 4.6 hk es 1.8 a2 es 3-7 Rey —. Pige Biwi 
Manufacturing. ...seeees bie ee 7 a if e ye = re - . 
. and pub. util... 5. ‘ a 2 7 ‘ : z E , 4 d 
son al NR 3 ~ s = = — 7 e- . 13-7 133 2 
Reet aaceueneeee 3. 3. if 2 5 2 . " i ‘ j 4 
pi ass Sieve MOREE CT 12.4 12.5 12.3 10.6 10.7 10.4 11.8 11.9 11.3 re re 
Government. .cccessesecs 8.8 9.0 8.2 8.0 8.1 TT 12.1 12.1 11.7 -O ° e 
RHODE ISLAND SOUTH CARQOLIWA 
inher Charleston Columbia Greenville 
Pawtucket 
WOM ate weciietcucwades 291.6 293.4 292.9 56.7 56.6 56.2 72.1 Gy Oy i sy yy 
<A wa =O (1) (1) (1) Q), sw @) - =f af Y ae 
Contract construction.. 13.0 12.8 12.8 4.5 aa aa Pe a sam Poy Bp 
Manufacturing......eee- 127.5 129.0 es 3 rae: ae oi “g: “ee oe oe “¥ 
Trans. and pub. util... 14.6 14.5 14.2 465 : Py P = at ae Ay By as 
PAEdEoswaveedavecesuces 53-5 53-9 52.2 ba ey BLT 12.1 5. - i i 77 = 
Pinatie@esssecccsvsceeas = 12.7 ~¥ ry rs oe ap oa re ie is 23 
se pele ST 37.2 7.0 . r i a d 4 
poh ae ga 32.8 | 33.3 | 33.2 | 182] 18.0 | 17.5 17.2] 17.2] = :17.3] 6.3 6.3 6.1 
SOUTH DAKOTA TENNESSEE 
Sioux Falls Chattanooga Knoxville Memphis 
(Ue pearaceraeelaas 27.5 27.2 27.5 91.3 92.0 92.1 ay ag as a — ae 
Winbtidics'scciccccsceece ae (1) (1) (1) oE a el ie 14 4 ae ~. x. 
Contract construction.. 2G | 2.4 2.8 3.0 3.2 3.8 me: Lie - rap oe as 
Manufacturing. ....ssee. 6.0 5.8 5.6 40.7 41.4 41.3 3 3. ra i be Bs 
Trans. and pub. util... 2.8 2.8 2.8 4.7 4.7 4.8 6. “ ~~ 5-9 = og 
WEEEEi od occcsiscoesveete 7.5 7.6 79 BYES: 17.4 17.6 22.8 22. 22. 5 3 _ | 
BiWanees occ dcesccsccace 1.5 1.5 1.5 5.2 red 4.9 3.9 3-9 By Re By! as 
GUE WCls cise cacccc cease 4.0 3.9 3.9 9.3 9.2 9.1 12.7 12. _ i $e = 
Government......eseee0. 3.2 3.2 3.0 11.0 11.0 10.4 16.9 16.9 16. 30.0 30. ij 
TENNESSEE—Continued TEXAS 
Nashville Dallas Port Worth Houston 
NAb ecccione cas RCECCCre +} 140.5 140.3 140.7 - . - - - - - ; ; 
Mining. .ccccocccccccess (1) fh 5A - = = ~ x = » : . 
Contract construction.. 7-7 Te T- - - - - - - - 
Manufacturing........+. 40.0 39.7 40.7 96.1 95.6 94.2 52.4 52.5 54.3 92.7 92.0 O67 
Trans. and pub. util... 10.9 10.9 11.0 - - - - - - - 7 4 
TPAde...cccccees eccceee 30.3 30.4 31.1 - - - - - - - - 
Pinance......... eccccce 10.3 10.3 10.3 - - ~ - - - - - - 
SOSVL COs cecoccccseccece 21.9 21.9 21.5 ~ - - - - - - - - 
Government........... ee 19.4 19.5 18.8 - . . - - - - - - 









































See footnotes at end of table. 


NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Table B-8: Employees in nonagriculteral establishments for selected areas, by industry division-Continued 


(In thousands) 

































































































































































July June July July June July July June July July June July 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
Industry division TEXAS-Continued UTAH VERMONT 
San Antonio Salt Lake City Burlington > Springfield > 

BLS cb cneusssaeueesene - - - 146.0 146.0 139.7 22.4 21.4 21.3 11.6 10.9 12.4 
MIBIOS son s0s see nae ene ss - - - 7.0 7.0 7-2 - - - ~ - - 
Contract construction.. 12.1 12.3 11.5 9.4 9.2 9.3 - - - - - - 
Manufacturing......eee0e 23-7 23.6 23.7 26.7 26.4 24.2 5.0 4.8 5.0 5.8 54 6. 
Trans. and pub. util... 8.7 8.8 9.4 13.7 13.5 13.2 1.6 166 1.5 8 8 Fe 
Pradeccoccccscccesccvcse - - ? 38.9 38.9 37-5 S57 oy § 5.4 Ler 1.7 Le 
DIORDR ins 5sssneseeda ne 10.8 10.8 10.3 8.9 9.0 8.8 i - 7 - - - 
BOPP IBOi ss i056 600seKeen ae - - ~ 20.1 20.0 19.0 - - - ~ - - 
Government....scccceees 50.6 50.6 47.9 21.3 22.0 20.5 - - - - - - 

VIRGINIA WASHINGTON 
eotakeantl Richmond Roanoke Seattle 
Portsmouth 

BOUL sibawsauseesses see 150.3 151.3 149.6 168.2 169.1 165.8 5165 56.9 58.4 3774 372.2 372.6 
MIDIHS: o0cssens su ansaae Be 2 ae ae 22 a2 a at Ai (1) (1) (1) 
Contract construction.. 11.9 11.5 121.1 13.1 12.7 12.0 4.2 39 4.2 19.2 17.5 19.2 
Manufacturing.....ceee. 17.0 16.6 16.4 41.5 41.6 41.8 13.2 13.5 13.7 117.5 113.9 112.9 
Trans. and pub. util... 14.8 15.0 15.1 15.9 15.9 15.9 8.7 8.6 93 30.7 30.0 31.0 
Trade..ccceee pe ecccceee 37-3 37-3 37-3 38.9 39.0 38.8 12.8 12.6 13.1 84.6 84.6 85. 
PINON... <cvvcscccceecs $25 5-5 5.5 13.6 13.5 13.5 2.9 2.9 2.7 22.5 22.3 22. 
Ce SAO Ie oe 18.2 18.1 18.2 20.9 2a 20.5 9.0 8.9 8.8 48.8 48.0 48, 
Government......cecsee- 45.4 Ty Pb 45.8 2k.1 25-1 23.1 6.6 6.4 6.5 54.1 55.9 536 

WASHINGTON-Continued WEST VIRGINIA 
Huntington- 
Spokane Tacoma Charleston Ashland 

WOIAL  hsssssasuuseoueses 76.2 76.2 T1e2 79 04 78.7 80.2 76.0 759 78.1 64.1 64.0 66.5 
DAMAGE 660500 05e50s00 (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 3-1 3.0 3-3 1.2 1.2 1.2 
Contract construction... 4.2 4.3 5.6 4.5 4.3 4k 4.2 4.1 4,1 3-1 3.0 2.8 
Manufacturing.....seee- 13.9 13.6 13.9 17.4 16.9 18.4 22.6 22.4 23.6 22.1 22.2 2h.0 
Trans. and pub. util... 79 7.8 8.3 6.2 6.1 6.6 8.4 8.5 9.0 6.4 6.3 6.9 
SERRE ccew dese en base as 20.3 20.3 20.4 16.6 16.6 16.3 15.8 15.8 16.8 13.5 13.4 14.4 
PINENGD, 6cchs.cordsicwewes 4.3 41 bs. 3.8 307 3.8 3.4 34 343 2.4 2.4 2.4 
BarylCerecunkasscccasks 12.9 13.0 12.6 10.5 10.4 10.4 9.0 8.9 8.9 75 75 Tod 
Government. occcsccccscoe 12.7 13.1 12.3 20.4 20.7 20.3 9.7 9.9 9.4 8.1 8.1 7.6 

WEST VIRGINIA-Continued WISCONSIN 
Wheeling Green Bay Kenosha La Crosse 

MMs sSccesousseueseee 50.4 52.0 52.9 36.2 35.8 35.8 35.1 3542 34.3 22.7 23.0 22.3 
MINGHE s.nis:sgieessausece 3-2 3-2 S02 (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
Contract construction.. 2.5 2.3 3-2 1.9 1.9 2.0 2.0 2.0 1.7 9 1.0 1.0 
Manufacturing.....seeee 15.1 16.2: 16.0 12.2 11.7 12.2 19.8 19.7 19.7 7.6 Tet Te 
Trans. and pub. util... 3-9 4.0 4.2 3.6 3.6 3.6 2.0 1.9 2.1 2.2 2.2 2. 
SRORRi 50055406 e00s bss 12.4 12.5 13.1 9.6 9.6 9.2 4.8 4.9 4.7 54 5.5 Se 
PADRNOOs ss sos ices 2.0 2.0 2e1 1.0 1.0 1.0 7 oT 6 6 6 . 
BRRWING 55 :6654054%s 000% 6.8 Te2 6.8 4.5 4.6 4.5 3.5 3.6 33 3.6 3.6 3. 
Gover MONEs os <605540000 4.8 4.9 4.6 364 305 323 2.3 2.4 202 24 24 2. 

WISCONSIN-Continued WYOMING 
Madison Milwaukee Racine Casper 

Bes cucacreeeeeesasen 77.0 78.2 7520 445.9 446.9 458.0 41.8 42.2 40.6 19.9 19.6 19.0 
MINING. <sccispiiseen sens (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 4.2 4.0 4.2 
Contract construction.. 5.2 5.2 53 23501 22.8 23.8 1.7 1.8 1.8 2.0 1.9 1.8 
Manufacturing.....e.ee. 13.1 12.9 13.6 185.0 184.8 197.1 18.8 19.1 18.1 1.9 2.0 2.1 
Trans. and pub. util... 4.1 4.0 4.1 2725 28.2 28.6 1.8 1.8 1.9 Left 1.7 Lat 
Trade.ssecssscccccccees 16.4 16.4 15.4 87.5 88.3 89.8 Tet 705 76 5.2 5.1 45 
oo ee 4.1 4.0 3.8 22.2 22.0 22.2 1.2 1.2 Lek 7 o7 oT 
SEPViCOs eee eeeeeeeeeees 10.5 10.5 10.0 56.3 559 54.0 6.3 661 567 2.0 2.0 2.0 
GOVErNMENt. .eeeeeeeeees 237 2543 22.7 43.7 44.9 42.5 4.6 ett 4.3 2.2 2.2 2.0 

WYOMING -Continued 3 
Combined with service. 
pn Combined with construction. 

REN Siose Scscueiceccors 2k 4 23.8 22.6 ? Total includes data for industry divisions not shown separately. 
MINnthGssc<cs ee E aeee See (1) (1) (1) Revised series; not strictly comparable with previously published data. 
Contract construction.. 723 7.0 5.9 > Combined with manufacturing. 

Manufacturing.......00. 1.2 3.0 1.2 Subarea of New York-Northeastern New Jersey. 

Trans. and pub. util.. 3.5 3.4 3.5 NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 

SOEUR sve cecsese secon we 4,2 he h.2 SOURCE: Cooperating State agencies listed on inside back cover. 
Pinance...scccccccccece 9 9 9 

Service. .ccscccsccesece 2.9 6.6 aoT 

Government. .ccccceseces 4k key 4.2 
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Table C-1: Gress hears and earnings of production workers ia manafacteriag 












































1919 te date 
Manufacturing Durable goods Nondurable goods 
Year and month Average Average Average Average Average Average Average Average Average 
weekly weekly hourly weekly weekly hourly weekly weekly hourly 
earnings hours earnings earnings _ _hours _earnings | earning hours PSE ye 
WUWGsvccccsccseccavccaces| $22.00 46.3 $0.477 = re 7 . - 2 
oe cna 26.30 474 0555 - = o = ya s 
phe -s Pe ee 22.18 43.1 ‘a _— e ps - Es a 
bh: -- Pee ee 21.51 4,2 . ~ ‘a = - ii a 
WZ cccceccccvessvccece 23.82 45.6 522 $25.78 o é $21.94 ae ro 
Whe vecccveccevcesseeve| 23.93 43.7 547 25.84 ‘ - 22.07 h : 
beanie 2.37 44.5 «547 26.39 - - 22.44 - - 
19Baccccccessevccccccce 24.65 45.0 548 26.61 = a 22.75 iS = 
WT vecccccceccececcces| 2h. 7h 45.0 550 26.66 2 5 23.01 . pe 
1928. secccceces cccccccce| 28.97 4s 562 27.24 ° m 2.88 ~ . 
1929. ocaccccccccccscccces 25.03 4h,2 566 27.22 = a 22.93 . . 
19BO. ceveevccevveceveses 23.25 he.1 552 24.77 _ @ 21.84 ad - 
OBL cececevcccccseceses 20.87 ho.5 e515 21.28 - - 20.50 i - 
TORE. dececins ccueceecedesh O05 38.3 mn 16.21 32.6 $0.497 17.57 41.9 $0.420 
WGeccsesceccccccscccsess I6e73 38.1 hho 16.43 34.8 -472 16.89 40.0 4 
1934. scccccccceccsccsecs 18.40 34.6 2532 18.87 33.9 556 18.05 35.1 515 
1935eccccce peteeceaececer —a0ake 36.6 550 21.52 37.3 577 19.11 36.1 -530 
1936.cceee Sccasceccodcesp late 39.2 556 2h 04 41.0 19.94 37.7 -529 
1937. eceee eeececereesecs 24.05 38.6 624 26.91 4o.0 67h 21.53 37.4 577 
Pr ae 35.6 -627 24.01 35.0 686 21,05 36.1 584 
1939 cccccccccccccccoccs 23.86 37-7 -633 26.50 38.0 698 21.78 37.4 582 
DO. seeeveseeee seeceses| 25.20 38.1 661 28.44 39.3 Tek 22.27 37.0 602 
TON acicacieaces Pcectrerce| | eco 40.6 729 34.04 42,1 -808 24.92 38.9 -640 
JONG cccucccaceccevcucees  Se-G8 42.9 853 42.73 45.1 947 29.13 0.3 723 
Tlistrecienmnenl Ss 4h.g 91 49.30 46.6 1.059 34.12 42,5 803 
1b. cccccvcccece cocccee| 46.08 45.2 1.019 52.07 46.6 1.117 37.12 43.2 861 
WB sc cccccccecccesccece! 8.98 43.4 1.023 49.05 hh, 2 1.111 38.29 42,3 -904 
NOtcrdesceeecea eeguddea 43.82 hook 1.086 46.49 ho.2 1.156 41.14 40.5 1.015 
DT. ccccccces coccccccce| 49.97 ho.4 1.237 52.46 40.6 1.292 46.96 hO.1 1.171 
TORR ccccsenes sewaee nce 54.14 40.1 1.350 57.11 40.5 1.410 50.61 39.6 1.278 
TONG ac sisee wasesede esee 54.92 39.2 1.401 58.03 39.5 1.469 51.41 38.8 1.325 
NC 50 BOPP EDCET EET OCE EL 59.33 40.5 1.465 63.32 41.2 1.537 54.71 39.7 1.378 
WGliccscacccvesecve weocel (Ghost 40.7 1.59 69.47 41.6 1.67 58.46 39.5 1.48 
1952. ccccee ecccccccccces 67.97 40.7 1.67 73.46 41.5 1.77 60.98 39.6 1.54 
TOGavatseccnceccece osee 71.69 40.5 1.77 T7123 41.3 1.87 63.60 39.5 1.61 
NOGMecsicesccedecsecoucal RILOG 39.7 1.81 77.18 40.2 1.92 64.74 39.0 1.66 
1955..000% eeenese eecees eo| 76.52 40.7 1.88 83.21 41.4 2.01 68.06 39.8 1.71 
TOEE wewccee cecccccccess| 79.99 ok 1.98 86.31 41.1 2.10 71.10 39.5 1.80 
DOS Te 39.8 2.07 88.66 40.3 2.20 73.51 39.1 1.88 
ee scmncanenkews 83.50 39.2 2.13 90.06 39.5 2.28 15.27 38. 1.94 
1959. cccccccccccccccccce 89.47 40.3 2.22 97.10 40.8 2.38 79.60 39.6 2.01 
TOEON. -cvweceeccdeseece 90.91 39.7 2.29 98.25 40.1 2.45 81.33 39.1 2.08 
1960: August..... caueee 90.35 39.8 2.27 97.20 40.0 2.43 81.77 39.5 2.07 
September...seeee 91.08 39.6 2.30 98.15 39.9 2.46 81.72 39.1 2.09 
October. cece eco Sbask 39.7 2.30 98.89 40.2 2.46 81.51 39.0 2.09 
November.eceseees| 90239 39.3 2.30 97 42 39.6 2.46 81.48 38.8 2.10 
December...e ecee| 89.55 38.6 2.32 96.97 39.1 2.48 80.18 38.0 2.11 
1961: January. cccccccece 90.25 38.9 2.32 97.22 39.2 2.48 81.41 38.4 2.12 
February...eee weal O25 38.9 2.32 97.07 39.3 2.47 81.02 38.4 2.11 
March.eeee PEE CEC 90.71 39.1 2.32 97.96 39.5 2.48 82.04 38.7 2.12 
| Te 5 ne cool SRST 39.3 2.33 99235 39.9 2.49 82.43 38.7 2.13 
WBYes ccacccasacae 92.66 39.6 2.34 100.50 40.2 2.50 83.07 39.0 2.13 
JUNC cccccccccccce| Se.2h 40.1 2.35 101.91 40.6 2.51 84.53 39.5 2.14 
JULY seees eccccece] 94.00 40.0 2.35 101.15 40.3 2.51 84.74 39.6 2.14 
AUgUStecceeeces e+] 93.83 4O.1 2.34 101.66 4O.5 2.51 84.56 3927 2.13 
1 Preliminary. 


NOTE: Data for the 2 most recent months are preliminary. 
Data on hours of work based on the household survey are shown in tables A-15 through A-19. 
National data in all tables in Section C relate to the United States without Alaska and Hawaii. 
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Table C-2: Gross hours and earnings of production workers in manufacturing, by major industry group 

















Average weekly earnings | Average weekly hoursjAverage hourly earnings 
jor indust a. July Aug. Aug. | duly | Aug. | Aug. July i 
Major industry group 1964 198) 4 “if Bs 4 re Aug. 
MARIA TIRIING 5 odcinek essex nous enieewericecmsaewee seccccccece| $93-83 | $94.00 | $90.35 | hO.1 | 40.0 | 39.89 $2.34 | $2.35 | $2.27 
DURABLE GOODS....... paeeaasemeheiet 50mReRRe 101.66 | 101.15 | 97.20 J 40.5 | 40.3 | 4O.Of 2.52 | 2.51 | 2.43 
NONDURABLE GOODS.........---eseeeeeeeeeee cececceccceccs| 4256 |_ 84.74 | 81.77 | 39-7 | 39-6 |_39-5]_ 2-23 | 2.14 | 2.07 
Durable Goods 
ord d Lepsccies pigla arn lolerele oreo Sia ieis wweloiswareeteneele $122.48 |$121.65 [$105.60 | 40.9 | 40.6 | 40.0] $2-75 | $2.75 | $2.64 
ni cea eno ee eeeeresereseeseseseeeseseees eeeee 83.41 82.35 f 81.97 40.1 39.4 39.6 2.08 2.09 2.07 
Furniture and fixtures..ccesscccccccccccccecs eeeees eeececee 76.55 74.61 75.89 40.5 39.9 40.8 1.89 1.87 1.86 
Stone, clay, and glass products....eseeeees eeaee vsaiealeinne 96.82 96.17 93.89 } 41.2 | 41.21 1.0} 2.35 2.34 2.29 
Primary metal industries...ccccccccccccccccecececes wverneiers wee] 128.78 | 127.49 | 106.68 | 40.4 | 40.1 38.1] 2.94 2.93 2.80 
Fabricated metal products...ccccccccccccccccvcssecesececscces 103.57 | 102.42 | 100.45 | 41.1 | 0.8 41.0} 2.52 2.51 2.45 
Machinery {except electrical)..cccccccccccccsecccsccccccs ..| 106.78 | 106.78 | 103.68 | 40.6 | 0.6 ho.S} 2.63 2.63 2.56 
Electrical machinery...ssscccccccccccccccscscccsccsceces wee] 95-68 | 94.96 | 91.77 | 40.2 | 39.9 | 39-9] 2.38 | 2.38 | 2.30 
Transportation equipment. .ceeccccccecscccecescccccccves wees] 104.33 | 123.93 | 108.90 | h0.k | 40.4 39.6] 2.83 2.82 2.75 
Instruments and related productS..ccccsscsecccees Sree ok 97.77 95.99 | 40.5 | 40.4 ho.5} 2.2 2.42 2.37 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries...ccccccecccvees er es 78.80 77.60 | 40.1 | 39.6 40.0} 1.98 1.99 1.94 
Nondurable Goods 
Food and kindred productS..ccccccccccccccccccscseccces “oes 89.95 92.48 88.58 | 40.7 | 1.1 L2528 2eel 2.25 2.15 
Tobacco manufactures. ..cccccccccccccccccccccccce piacere 72.00 (20a9 64.81 | 40.0 | 38.4 37.9] 1.80 1.88 ya 
Textile—mill products... ccccccccccccccccscscscccsecs sisiniereie 66.26 65.44 64.31 | 40.4 | 39.9 39.7] 1.64 1.64 1.62 
Apparel and other finished textile products....... coccccces 58.56 57.72 57.62 | 36.6 | 36.3 36.7] 1.60 1.59 1.57 
Paper and allied products...cccccccccccccccccccccece sseesee | 20290 | 2OR.92 97.75 | 43.1 | 43.0 42.5] 2.38 2.37 2.30 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries......++. sveetoanvess 107.26 | 106.97 | 106.09 } 37.9 | 37.8 38.3] 2.83 2.83 2.77 
Chemicals and allied products...cccccccccccccccccccsececece 109.15 | 108.73 | 104.90 | 41.5 | 41.5 41.3] 2.63 2.62 2.54 
Products of petroleum and COal..ccccccccccccccccscccccccece 122.91 | 127.38 | 117.62 | 40.7 | 41.9 40.7] 3.02 3.04 2.89 
Rubber products. ..sccccccccccccccccccvccccece jis seusiowsen es .| 107.16 | 107.04 | 100.15 | 40.9 | 40.7 39.9] 2.62 2.63 2.51 
Leather and leather productsS..ccccececccscscsccsssesesesere 64.05 63.96 62.448 37.9 38.3 38.1 1.69 1.67 1.64 
































NOTE: Data for the 2 most recent months are preliminary. 


Table C-3: Average overtime hours and average hourly earnings excluding overtime 
of production workers in manufacturing, by major industry group 














Average hourly earnings 
Average overtime hours lndinalowent ima: 

Major industry group axe ing overt ine 
Aug. | July | dune | Aug. | duly July June July 

1961 | 1961 | 1961 | 19 1960 1961 1961 1960 . 
PU ASIANS 0:60 ics seers outs ces oeisieiekeSeuw sooner 2.5 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.4 $2.28 | $2.28 | $2.22 
2-4 | 2h | 2.38 

8 ee er anean amie 2h 185 183 120 183 
NONDURABLE GOODS............+6. err pennonnd 2.6 | 2.6 | 2.5 | 2.5 | 2.6 2.08 | 2.07 | 2.02 
Durable Goods 
Ordnance and accessories..ccccccccccccsvcccce eecee ~ 1.7 1.7 2.1 1.9 $2.69 $2.66 $2.57 
Lumber and wood products. ..ccccccccccccccsccce eevee - See 3.2 3.2 ae 2.01 2.01 1.99 
Purniture and fixtures..ccccccsccccccscoccsccosseve ~ 2.2 2.2 2.8 2.3 1.82 1.83 1.81 
Stone, clay, and: glass products...cccccsccscscvese - 3.3 3.3 32 stil 2.25 2.25 2.19 
Primary metal industries...ccccccccccccccscccccccce = 2.0 2.0 1.4 1.7 2.86 2.85 2.75 
Fabricated metal products...cscccccccccccccccccs oe - 2.5 2.4 2.8 2.5 2.44 2.43 2.38 
Machinery (except electrical )...cccccccsccces cocee ~ 2.2 2.3 2.3 2.5 2.57 2.57 2.449 
Electrical machinery. .ccccccsccosccccccccceccscocce - 1.8 1.9 1.9 1.6 2.33 2.32 2.26 
Transportation equipment....sseceeeee ainie aiarelere sis\eee - 2.1 1.9 2.3 2.2 2.74 2.74 2.67 
Instruments and related products....sesscecccesees - 2.1 1.9 2.2 2.2 2.36 2.37 2.31 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.....scecseee - 2.1 2.2 2.3 Zen: 1.93 1.94 1.89 
Nondurable Goods 

Pood and kindred products: «0.0 0:0:s.0:6000066.006ssseeee - 3.5 3.5 3.3 3.5 2.16 2.16 2.09 
PODRCCO MERUTACEMPOS ss o10500 c.0biccs0ece a nees ee\eln wees - 2 ef a3 9 ae 1.85 1.87 1.79 
eK 12 eet 1D OPOAUCtes .ci6.09'60 6.646 4.65'05 0s 0 aewsese - 2.6 2.8 2.6 2.6 1.58 1.59 1.57 
Apparel and other finished textile products....... ~ Le ded. 1.4 1.3 1.57 1.55 1.52 
Paper ana aldted Products. «ss .660s 00000 s0s0sse ees - 4.6 ek 4.3 4.3 2.25 2.2h 2.18 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries....... - 2.5 2.5 3-1 3.0 (2) (3) (3) 
Chemicals and allied products....cccccccccccccccces - 2.5 2.5 2.3 2.5 2.55 2.53 2.47 
Products of petroleum and Coal.ccccccscccccccccccecs - 2.2 2.4 1.8 2.3 2.97 2.96 2.85 
RUDOOR PEOAUNCES sx ss s:008:61605'0's'0'n top wes elle Slee bese = 2.8 2.3 2.3 3.0 2.55 2.52 2.46 
Leather and leather products... ..ccccccccccccccscces - 1.3 1.4 1.6 1.4 1. 1.64 1.61 





























IDerived by assuming that overtime hours are paid at the rate of time and one-half. 

2Not available as average overtime rates are significantly above time and one-half. Inclusion of data for 
the group in the nondurable goods total has little effect. 

NOTE: Data for the 2 most recent months are preliminary. 
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Man-Hours and Payrolls 





Table C-4: Indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours and payrolls MBsYetektolatol Ih ame ColltKii-te MM aloltla: 
in industrial and construction activities 2 


(1947-49=100 ) 

















Aug. July June | Aug. July 
Activity 1961 1961 1961 1960 1960 
Man-hours 

LCL. CBCRCEACEIEER PERCU CLEC CCE EEOC ELE RE CCE CE 101.7 99.1 99.3 | 102.4 101.3 
NN i a at Taal ie ea 6.9 | 6.3 | @.2| oo | 63.8 
CONTRACT CONSTRUCTION......cccccccceeccceees 145.8 140.6 137-4 144.9 142.9 
SUMMIMEO TING oo so donciccoceccedeusecesoucdes 98.0 95.6 96.3 98.8 97.8 

DUBABLE GOODS e< «ccc <5 cca scecccccsccccces 100.8 99.7 101.3 101.7 102.4 

NONDURABLE GOODS.........ccccccccccccces 94.6 90.6 90.3 95.3 92.3 

Durable Goods 

Ordnance and acceSSOPies..cccccccccscseceeee 329.3 32h .7 326.0 311.7 313.0 
Lumber and wood products...csscccccccecceees 78.2 76.2 78.6 78.6 78.0 
Furniture and fixtures. ccccccccccccccccccce 106.7 101.9 102.0 110.6 106.2 
Stone, clay, and glass products... ..eccseceee 103.0 100.2 100.1 104.9 103.8 
Primary metal industries. ..ccccccccccccccecs 91.3 88.8 88.7 85.4 88.0 
Fabricated metal products...ccccccccccccccees 105.6 102.2 104.5 106.8 105.3 
Machinery (except electrical )..ccecceccecees 94.0 93.8 95.2 97.1 99.7 
Electrical machinery. .cccccccccccccccccccces 135.2 130.0 132.8 134.1 130.1 
Transportation equipment..ceccsccccccccceecs 96.0 105.9 107.8 102.4 110.9 
Instruments and related productsS...eeccceees 113.1 110.4 112.2 118.1 116.3 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries...... 108.9 100.6 104.5 106.4 99.3 


Nondurable Goods 


























Food and kindred products. .ccccccccccccccces 94.3 86.8 82.9 94.1 87.5 
Pabaced MENDEAGtUPOSs 665s co dewceecdocaceuas 77.0 58.8 63.2 T6.4 64.2 
Pextile-mill praductsecccccdectaseceucteecaces 71.2 69.2 70.5 71.8 70.9 
Apparel and other finished textile products. 105.6 99.0 99.6 108.0 102.5 
Paper and allied products... cceccccccccees 112.3 110.0 111.4 112.6 110.9 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries.| 114.6 | 113.9 | 113.8 | 115.8 | 114.7 
Chemicals and allied products..cecceesececes 105.9 104.9 105.7 105.1 105.6 
Products of petroleum and coal..esscsseeeeee TTT 79.8 80.0 82.7 84.2 
Rubber productdiacsccccccdesecccccdsecadcooes 98.2 95-7 94 66 98.3 97-7 
Leather and leather products...ccsccccccesecs 92.4 89.6 89.9 93.0 91.2 
Payrolls 
MININGH cence eceeeccccscceduccceavedseussced - 102.7 101.6 | 104.5 | 103.3 
CONTRACT CONSTRUCTIONS « 5 ccccccisieviccceesiceces = 267.5 262.5 267.9 | 262.8 
MANUFACTURING. .....cccccccccccccccccsccccces 172.8 | 169.4 | 170.7 | 169.2 | 169.0 





lPor mining and manufacturing, data refer to production and related workers; for con- 
tract construction, data relate to construction workers. 
NOTE: Data for the 2 most recent months are preliminary. 


Table C-5: Average weekly hours, seasonally adjusted, of production workers in selected industries! 


























Aug. July June Aug. July 
Industry 1961 1961 1961 1960 1960 

MANGTSCEUGING@s ccdaecccetacccacceadccdecdanda 40.0 40.1 40.0 39.7 39.9 

NOI Gtitidide cs ccc ceckdadeucceecuceduas 40.5 40.6 hOw4 40.0 40.2 

Nondurable goods..ssceccseceecceceeccees |  39e4 3904 39-5 39-2 39.4 

Building Construetiants <cccasccccceccccccuces - 3546 35-6 35.8 36.0 
Retail trade (except eating and drinking 

GYACEERenaciccusacncadcunue Sidsisleuslaandiaaa - 37-5 37-6 37-7 37-6 





lpor manufacturing, data refer to production and related workers; for building construc- 
tion, to construction workers; and for retail trade, to nonsupervisory workers. 
NOTE: Data for the 2 most recent months are preliminary. 
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Table C-6: Gress hours and earnings of production workers.) by industry 








Average weekly earnings [Average weekly hours [Average hourly earnings 











Industry July June July | July | June | July |~ July |“ June 
1961 1961 1960 1961 | 1961 | 1960 1961 | 1961 | 1960 
DINGS ss ioseics wo bes eacwien cu ennnnieseeneeeees ceeccccccccecee|PlL4.66 | $111.38 |$111.22 | 42.0] 42.1] 41.5] $2.73] $2.71 | $2.68 
METAL IMIBES 6 aise Given disiercisieceie's uianlusieeis Reiners eens - +] 113.30 | 113.02 | 111.37] 42.2] 41.4] 41.4] 2.75] 2.73] 2.69 
TROD MANLY so :0.010.0\0:610.6.0:0:0:010:0'0 0.01006 6000:0:0'0'010'0 0.065000 00806 119.10 | 117.32 | 117.67 | 39-7] 39-5] 41.0 3.00 2.97 2.87 
Copper mining...essesee 010'0.0.0008 Perrri irri scoceee|) Bltead | 195.72 | 1220 1 4.64 82.7 | 42.0 2.73 2.71 2.67 
Lead and Zinc mining..ccccccccccccccccccccccce A er 91.71 90.57 91.66 | 39.7 39.9 | 40.2 2.31 2027 2.28 
RUCURAL STE IMIDE. viv vncs 00s 0000sles sees senesseeces aciveee|) 2OGs20 91.19 93-50 | 39-5 | 33.9 20 2.69 2.69 2.75 
DITUNINONE=CONLMININB sos. 6ccinik esis ccoccwesceeseoee coeceeee| 128.37 | 123038 | 121.60 | 38.9] 37-5 | 37-3] 3630] 3629] 3.26 


CRUDE-PETROLEUM AND NATURAL-GAS PRODUCTION: 
Petroleum and natural-gas production (except contract 


SE ey nee Aes rr he Oe aareeieiers 123.43 | 117.38 | 116.16 | 41.7] 40.2] 40.9 2.96 2.92 2,84 
WONMETALLIC MINING AND QUARRYING. .....c200. ceccccccccvcees 104.31 | 103.45 | 102.60 | 44.2] 4b. | 45.0 2.36 2.33 2.28 
CONTRACT CONSTRUCTION. .........eeeeeeee (sinh Seamunenmnmelian 126.41 | 126.79 | 123.61 | 374 | 3704 | 37-8 | 3638] 3639] 3.27 
HOMBUILDING CONSTRUCTION. .6ccccccccccccsccscccccccsereceee 127.51 | 127.00 | 104.91 | 42.4 | 42.1 | 42.2 3.08 3.09 2.96 
Highway and street construction...ccscscscccccccccccees vee] 123.52 | 101.18 | 122.36 | 42.3 | 41.5 | 43.7 2.92 2.92 2.80 
Other nonbuilding construction. .ccccscccccccccccccvcccces 131.78 | 133.82 | 127.80 | 40.3 | 40.8 | 40.7 3.27 3.28 3.14 
SULLD ING CONS TRUS TA INE oso soi: crecivisees nse cctscsiss sie deeesie 126.32 | 126.32 | 123.68 | 36.3 | 36.3 | 3667 3048 3048 | 3.37 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS... cccccccccccccccvcesccccccccceccecceee 127.21 | 116.52 | 113.77 36.4 36.3 36.7 3.22 3.21 3.10 
PPRELIDL= TRADE CONTRACTOR: 505 .c <5 6066 5insocneneccssicwsaw none 131.41 | 131.77 | 128.83 | 36.3 | 3604 | 36.6 3.62 3.62 3.52 
Plumbing and heating...... ee eee eceeecccecsecce aeeees sees] 139.83 | 138.34 | 135-20 | 38.1 | 37.9 | 38.3 3.67 3.65 3053 
Painting and decorating...cecccccccccece seteisin oi sabana a eels 122.15 | 122.15 | 120.70 | 34.8 | 35.0 | 35-5 3.51 3049 3.40 
Electrica? worksccccccccccccccccccccecscsesccscsscssecece 154.37 | 156.35 | 150.93 | 38.4 | 38.7 | 38.7 4.02 4.o4 3.90 
Other sp-cial-trade contractors..cscccccesceesees eoccceee! 126.38 | 127.45 | 104.21 | 35-7 | 35-6 35.9 3.54 3.56 3046 
DRT RNIN cis aie Gis le weiss tow Wicleversiaiscclest tats vere eis ie orctacoiretsieioniee 94.00 | O4.2h | 92.14 | 40.0 | 40.1 | 39.8 | 2.35 2.35 2.29 
DEE IDS 5 8665s ssw sinisviseiewewesawiee wensicbowineuweise oe] 2OL615 | 101.92 97-76 | 40.3 | 40.6 | 39.9 2.51 2.51 2.45 
6 sinicc0tesscccieeciinessseneiesesenne see] 84.74 | 84.53 | 82.37 | 39-6 | 39.5 | 39.6 | 2.14 | 2.24 | 2,08 


Durable Goods 

















ORDNANCE DUP ACCERROR IES neo 5 5:06 1556;60 io 0sin:0' 0 wrecioen cesar diets 111.65 | 110.70 | 105.20 | 40.6 | 40.7 | 40.0 2.75 2.72 2.63 
NO NR UN DOING. 6 6 kn kc nso swsncensdesenneeesdeces 82.35 | 84.65 | 81.35 | 39.4 | 40.5 | 39.3 | 2.09 | 2.09 | 2.07 
Bane 11S) Onl panies 82965 ois veins 6:0: 00s 0uinesewewsseeanie 80.20 81.80 79200 | 40.1 | 40.9 | 39.9 2.00 2.00 1.98 
Sawmills and planing mills, general....cccccccccceees eee 81.20 83.03 80.40 | 40.0 | 40.9 | 40.0 2.03 2.03 2.01 
BOMEN” s..nieiswsee se eeG OKs euseeeseruesenwesainneeeecese 54.66 54.10 54.34 J 42.2 | 42.3 | 42.8 1.33 1.31 1.H 
BHM RR) (oi 161510 610 016\5'a,olntnVois%s nin 16 ois ciclo sis elon veisizinie aio taieteleiaisttiaieeer 102.54 | 102.91 ° 39-9 | 40.2 | 38.8 | 2.57 | 2.56 | 2.55 
Millwork, plywood, prefabricated structural wood 
PPODUCES. ccccccccccccccccs nS 10:0 loan 6,00 00 v'n bese sioaiaiele 6/eie 86.24 87.97 82.89 | 40.3 | 41.3 | 39.1 2.14 2.13 2.12 
MIDEMDEE: ckesesann obuseweessceunisesunruaeerest cee ceeent 84.04 86.11 81.99 | 40.6 | 41.6 | 39.8 2.07 2.07 2.06 
PLP WDOG ss 1030 %e:0 0 10:054:0 sin W's-0's' ole inno a (ein 3 0'5'p iw wnle's\a 1016s /5:00 e)vleleers 87.64 88.73 83.06 | 40.2 | 40.7 | 38.1 2.18 2.18 2.18 
MamRen DORCRINEEE s 6 ie.06 0.01000 oon eens sees eeecsbwnese sucees 64.37 62.68 63.14 | 41.0 | 40.7 | 41.0 LST 1.54 1.54 
Nooden boxes, Other Chan CAPA s:s.i66s0es00.00'esenssies vee 63296 62.42 62.47 | 42.0 | 40.8 | 41.1 1.56 1.53 1.52 
Miscellaneous wood products. ..ccccccccccccccccececescscecs + 68.91 70.69 68.61 | 40.3 | 42.1 | 40.6 isn 1.72 1.69 
PORNITURE DUD FARTIMED soa 65 oo ioniisc 4. 5ndi0eeewee dactaneseuse 74.61 75201 T4etO | 3909 | 39-9 | 40.0 1.87 1.88 1.86 
Household furniture....cccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccced 70.05 T7045 69-30 | 39.8 | 39.8 | 39.6 1.76 1.77 1.75 
Wood household furniture, except upholstered.......--ee- 64.24 64.64 63.36 | 40.4 | 4o.u | 40.1 1.59 1.460 1.58 
Wood household furniture, upholstered....cesscccccecvees 73634 73.92 72.01 | 38.4 | 38.5 | 38.1 1.91 1.92 1.89 
Mattresses and DORSPFiNGss « oc s00:6.06 6 0:4 00:6006006.040.008 00% 82.39 8.32 83.43 | 39.8 | 38.8 | 40.5 2.07 2.07 2.06 
Office, public-building, and professional furniture...... 86.24 85.84 88.40 | 40.3 | 40.3 | 42.5 2.14 2.13 2.13 
WOBR BEOICR Paral Car Riis 0505.55 0c 6500's 500n sess bse bse ewees 70.85 69.70 Tee 46 | 43.2 | 41.0 | 43.8 1.04 1.70 1.70 
BOCES DETLSO TUL OULU 6 a ais vs 900005010 0 0000500005004 0 sene 98.74 95.04 99.25 | 40.8 | 40.1 | 41.7 2.42 2.39 2.3 
Partitions, shelving, lockers, and fixtures....cccccccece 98.15 98.58 97-68 | 39.9 | 40.4 | 40.7 2.46 2.4 2.40 
Screens, blinds, and misc. furniture and fixtures........ 80.38 81.19 76.57 | 40.8 | 40.8 | 40.3 1.97 1.99 1.90 
STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS... oi5ecc se ccvececsscescsacee 96017 | 96.64 93.02 | 41.1 | 41.3 | 40.8 2H 2.4% 2.28 
Plat glass eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee eoeeeccees 125.33 126.25 124.26 40.3 39.7 39.7 Sekt 3.18 3.13 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown...ecccccccccccvcced 95 96.56 91.54 | 40.1 | 40.4 | 39.8 2.38 2.39 2.30 
GRASS PONURE NOPE sé 66055:56.6044 4s ose oss sk oeeeaworesionss seal @O6sar 98.88 48 | 40.1 | 41.2 | 40.9 2.40 2.40 2.31 
Pressed or blown glass...cccccccccccccccccces ere weston eeeel 94.00 92.04 87.02 | 40.0 | 39.0 | 38.0 2.35 2.36 2229 
Glass products made of purchased glass...... ainisiers obs aveleiera 15027 78.39 74.84 | 38.8 | 40.2 | 39.6 1.94 1.95 1.89 
CRORES NpNPBOEl S665 o55640% 05 0s sk ensaweowres seaisina ae-cleate 108.79 | 106.90 | 106.71 | 40.9 | 40.8 | 41.2 2.66 2.62 2.59 














See footnotes at end of table. NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Table C-6: Gress hours and earnings of production workers,) by industry—Continued 
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Average weekly earnings | Average weekly hours} Average hourly earnings 
Industry July June July July | June} July] July June 
1961 1961 1960 1961 | 1961] 1960] 1961 1961 
Durable Goods—Continued 
, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS—Continued 

anc FS PO CU COLE EE CEC ECE CEC CER CET COLLET ECE CE $85.07 | $85.70 | $82.22] 40.9] 41.2] 40.5 | $2.08 | $2.08 
petal andi hollow tiles cacceseadsedadccaeeassasecesdedanaes 80.41 | 80.41 | 77.70] 42.1 | 42.1 | 42.0] 1.91 | 1.91 
Bice aid wall tiled cc daccde ised ce ucsnddneeduedessas 81.58 84h 81.39 | 39.6 | 40.4 | 39.7] 2.06 2.09 
Sewer pipesscccccccccccsccccccccccccsscecsseessesssevecees 89.2h 87.78 86.52 | 41.7] 41.6 | 41.2] 2.14 2.11 
Clay refvactOries....sccccccscccscccccccscccccocscesccoess 95.06 | 96.43 | 88.06 | 38.8 | 39.2 | 37.0] 2.45 | 2.46 
Pottery and related productS..esseseccecsccccsecceeccccvees e 84.58 79.21 | 38.3 | 38.1 | 36.5 | 2.20 2.22 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products....ccccccccccececece 100.33 99.67 95.26 | 4b.2] 44.2 | 44.1 | 2.27 2.26 
Concrete Products...cccccccccccccccccccccssccscsssccsccees 96.36 96.35 92.56 | 44.2) bbok | bh.5 | 2.18 2.17 
Cut-stone and stone PproductSececscceccceccccccecccecsccsece 78.69 79.87 75.89 | 41.2 | 41.6 | 40.8 | 1.91 1.92 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products....c.esccesescees 99.88 102.01 97.20 ho.6 41.3 ho.5 2.6 2.47 
Abrasive ProductS.ccccccccccceccsccscccccscssccsscccsceecs 104.86 | 105.57 97-64 | 40.8 | 41.4 | 38.9 | 2.57 2.55 
AsbeStOS PFOdUCtS.ececeeccecececsccecccccscscesvsscesseces 105.92 | 103.50 | 105.22] 42.2 | 41.4 | 43.3 | 2.51 2.50 
Nonclay refractories. cscecsecsccccccccccsccscerscscccecees 101.04 | 104.41 94.22 | 37.7 39.4 | 36.1 | 2.68 2.65 
PRIMARY METAL INDUSTRIES. + ceecccecccccccccecccceecssesccees 117.49 | 117.09 | 108.75 | 40.1 | 40.1 | 38.7] 2.93 | 2.92 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills....ceseeeeee 126.72 126.01 113.83 39.6 39.5 37.2 3.20 3.19 

Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills, except 
electrometallurgical products.ccccccccccccccccccccccccccs 127.12 | 126.40 | 113.90 | 39.6 39.5 | 37-1 | 3.22 3.20 
Electrometallurgical productss.cccccccccccccvccccccccccces 110.37 | 113.55 | 109.62 | 39.7 | 40.7 | 40.6 | 2.78 2.79 
fron and steel founddlea~cacccecienvncdecsdniucossecdaucuas 101.89 | 101.49 97.61 | 39.8 | 39.8 | 39.2 | 2.56 2.55 
Grayqiron’ foUndVieses ccc cacivcicccvccccvsccedeccscccuscccdes 101.85 | 100.55 | 96.29} 40.1 | 39.9 | 39.3 | 2.54 | 2.52 
Malleable-iron foundries. ccccccecccccccccsocecccccssccese 98.85 97-36 92.64 | 39.7 | 39.1 | 38.6 | 2.49 2.49 
Giant toandwlesstecdedicengecscccccddsdecdasddanceddadsaas 103.35 | 106.67 | 102.83 | 39.0 | 40.1 | 39.1 |] 2.65 | 2.66 
Primary smelting and refining of nonferrous metals.......-. 112.61 | 111.52 | 109.74 | 41.1 | 41.0 | 41.1 | 2.74 2.72 
Primary smelting and refining cf copper, lead, and zinc... 106.08 | 103.57 102.51 41.6 h1.1 | 41.5 | 2.55 2.52 
Primary refining of aluminum. .cccccccccccccccccccccccccese 124.12 | 125.56 | 118.99 | 40.3 | 40.9 | 40.2 | 3.08 3.07 
Secondary smelting and refining of nonferrous metals....... 98.49 99.80 94.00 | 40.7 | 40.9 | 40.0 | 2.42 2.44 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of nonferrous metals........ 117.7% | 118.58 | 111.78 | 41.9 | 4e.2 | 41.4 | 2.812 2.81 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of copper...ecececceceeeees 117.58 | 119.66 | 109.52 | 42.6 | 43.2 | 41.8 | 2.76 2.77 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of aluminum.............00+ 119.36 | 119.07 | 114.80 | 41.3 | 41.2 | 41.0 | 2.89 2.89 
Nonferrous foundries. .ccccccccccseccesececccccceceecsceesce ho.3 | 40.3 | 40.4 | 2.57 2.58 
Miscellaneous primary metal industries. 40.9 | 40.9 | 39.7 | 2.85 2.85 
Tron atid Steel CoPGinse oc ceed cee davicaaciecsancticccccesueee = 39.8 | 39.9 | 39.6 | 2.96 2.97 
WENG GPaWINGs <cciccccvdcccscecaee MPC E EEOC CCRT CTC CCR EEE TE 111.92 | 112.88 | 104.68 | 41.3 | 41.5 | 39.5 | 2.71 2.72 
Welded and heavyoviveted pipes cdc occ ccacccccaccisucdenecews 121.51 | 118.82 | 111.72 | 41.9 | 41.4 | 39.9 | 2.90 2.87 
FABRICATED METAL PRODUCTS... .-ccccccccccccccccccccccccscscees 102.41 | 103.16 99.63 | 40.8 | 41.1 | 40.5 | 2.512 2.51 
Bin cane afd Gther GiNNaress occ ccse<iccdcdcsveccucacacee eq 128.77 | 126.58 | 119.94 | 44.2 | 43.8 | 43.3 | 2.92 2.89 
Cutlery, hand tools, and hardware....ccccccccsecccccccccces 94.72 96.08 93.83 | 39.8 | 40.2 | 40.1 | 2.38 2.39 
Cutlery and edge tools. .cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccs 83.35 84.80 * 39.5 ho.o | 4o.k | 2.12 2.12 
Hand tools.ccececcccccccccccsccccccccsscccsscsscsssccesces 94.17 94.56 93.30 | 39.4 | 39.9 | 39.7 | 2.39 2.37 
pg EC eee EL EEE EE OEE PE PCC CEL ET CCCET ECL OCC CCOC 98.00 99.54 97-69 | 40.0 | 40.3 | 40.2 | 2.45 2.47 
Heating apparatus (except electric) and plumbers' supplies. 96.64 98.01 g2.51 | 40.1 | 4o.5 | 39.2 | 2.41 2.42 
Sanitary ware and plumbers' supplies... ccccccsccceecesees 100.85 102.66 94.33 ho.5 ho.9 38.5 2.49 2.51 

Oil burners, nonelectric heating and cooking apparatus, 
ROG Sleewhere Clagsi Lies. cc ceccctcscccecesssoueensecesas 94.96 95.91 91.64 | 39.9 | 40.3 | 39.5 | 2.38 2.38 
Pabricated structural metal products... .ccccccccccccccccecs 102.72 | 103.07 | 102.26 | 40.6 | 4o.9 | 41.4 | 2.53 2.52 
Structural steel and ornamental metal work.....sseescceees 103.89 | 103.32 | 103.17 | 40.9 | 41.0 | 41.6 | 2.5% 2.52 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim......sseeeeee 93.67 95.71 94.19 | 40.2 | 40.9 | 40.6 | 2.33 2.34 
Botler-shop productes 6 caccecsdécccesececadsesddcwnwcseees 104.28 | 105.04 | 104.33 | 39.8 | ho.k | 41.4 | 2.62 2.60 
SHGGtsRetAl WOON: ceciccccuccaescnecccvacececeuedeuseuscowae 106.81 | 106.97 | 105.16 | 42.4 | 42.3 | 41.4 | 2.58 2.59 
Metal stamping, coating, and engraving... ..cceccccecccececes 106.04 | 106.55 | 103.97 | 41.1 | 41.3 | 4o.3 | 2.58 2.58 
Vitpeoua—enameled Productss ces sacccccscacddscetesesaccetes 90.00 80. 78.41 | 43.9 | 39.5 | 39.6 | 2.05 2.05 
Stamped and pressed metal products. ..ccccccccccceccccccccs 112.06 | 112.47 | 109.89 | 41.2 | 41.5 | 40.4 | 2.72 2.71 
Lighting. Ctaturesnesceccccdecnsiuasvdnedescandeeueniwcesedass 92.10 93-73 87.02 | 39.7 | 40.4 | 39.2 | 2.32 2.32 
Fabricated wire productscc.ccccccccccvccccecsccssccccescces 95.35 95.58 88.75 | 41.1 | 41.2 | 39.8 | 2.32 2.32 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal products.....seccccccccccees 99.88 | 101.11 95.20 | 40.6 41.1 ho.o | 2.46 2.46 
Metal shipping barrels, drums, kegs, and pails....ccceeees 111.37 | 114.75 | 106.37 41.4 | 42.5 40.6 | 2.69 2.70 
Steel  SpP IGS ces ceeececcwevedéensucvawedqucavacesaduaeeae 110.16 | 107.60 | 105.34 | 40.8 | 40.0 | 39.9 | 2.70 2.69 
Bolts, nute, washers, and rivet@s<.ccccccccccseccvusecccee 102.97 | 104.39 97-51 | 40.7 | 41.1 | 39.8 | 2.53 2.54 
Screw-machine product. cccccccccscccccccccssceccscsceccece 95.82 96.12 91.48 ho.6 40.9 40.3 2.36 2.35 
WACHINERY: CEXCERT: ELECTRICABY: v.00 cee ccccicccdccecccccecienesess 106.78 | 107.98 | 105.11 | 40.6 | 40.9 | 40.9 | 2.63 | 2.64 
Engines ad CupWiGeeiecaccacatecdecdecdcccuvecedeesanecwees 114.11 | 114.29 | 112.33 | 39.9 | 40.1 | 40.7 | 2.86 2.85 
Steam engines, turbines, and water wheels....ccccccecsecece 120.70 126. 119.14 | 4o.1 | 41.6 | 40.8 | 3.01 3.05 

Diesel and other internal-combustion engines, not 

CESGUNERG CERGBEEI Gs 5.5 6.cca dud Vee casicatedeuduadecucdacddue 112.12 | 110.76 | 110.30 | 39.9 | 39-7 40.7 | 2.81 2.79 
Agricultural machinery and tractors..c.cccccccccccccccccece 105.30 | 106.79 | 102.43 | 39.0 | 39.7 | 39.7 | 2.70 2.69 
PLACUGUS a J lccecnas recess wacaegees sevice addadesdaacdcdaeaaas 108.57 | 111.95 | 107.33 | 38.5 | 39.7 | 4o.2 | 2.82 2.82 
Agricultural machinery (except tractors)...ssecsceseees eee} 101.24 | 100.4% 97.22 | 39.7 | 39-7 | 39.2 | 2.55 2.53 


See footnotes at end of table. NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Table C-6: Gross hours and earnings of production workers, by industry—Continued 





Average weekly hours 


Average hourly earnings 





July | June | July 
1961_| 1961_| 1960 





Average weekly earnings 
Industry July June July 
1961 1961 __ 1960 
Durable Goods—Continued 
MACHINERY (EXCEPT ELECTRICAL)—Continued 
Construction and mining machinery.....esscccccccccccccccees $107.42 | $105.56 | $102.00 
Construction and mining machinery, except for oil fields.. 106.00 | 105.20 | 103.46 
Oilfield machinery and tOOls..cccccccccccvesesccccecveres 110.56 | 107.27 97.81 
Metalworking machinery...cccccccccceccccccccccccccccccccece 114.54 | 117.03} 118.30 
Machine toolse.ccsssccccccses sis wainipieles ere ws wiivie esis se sisela@ 109.08 | 110.43 | 107.64 
Metalworking machinery (except machine tools)...eccececeee 113.15 | 112.61 | 114.39 
Machine-tool accessories. .cccccccccscccccccscccssecscccere 118.43 | 122.09 | 125.28 
Special-industry machinery (except metalworking machinery). 102.59 102.92 102. 37 
Food-products machinery...csccccccccccccccccccccccccvccecs 103.79 | 104.39 | 102.34 
Textile machinery. .cccccccesccecccccvesssesesessesesecsecs 91.91 92.32 89.04 
Paper-industries machinery. ...csccccccscccccccccccccccccccs 107.10 | 108.18 | 113.30 
Printing-trades machinery and equipment....ceseceesesccece 116.47 113.84 114,28 
General industrial machinery. ...ccccccccccsccccccvssescesece 105.26 106.55 102.66 
Pumps, air and 6aS COMPFeSSOrsS. cecoesecrcesecsesecssescves 103.98 104.58 99-55 
Conveyors and conveying equipment. ..ccccscccveecvcccsccsecs 107.59 105.73 106.75 
Blowers, exhaust and ventilating fans....cccccccccevccseee 97.60 100,21 95.04 
Industrial trucks, tractors, CtCecccccccccceveveseseeseses 106.39 106.25 107.94 
Mechanical power-transmission equipment...cececcecsecccees 106.78 108.21 102.51 
Mechanical stokers and industrial furnaces and ovens...... 101.96 103.98 100.12 
Office and store machines and devices.ccccccccsccssccseccce 111.49 110.27 105.88 
Computing machines and cash registers...ccseseececcesccces 120.80 119.94 115.37 
TYPEWriters.ccececccecccscseseccssesesssssessseesesssesese 101.05 97-21 91.80 
Service-industry and household machines...ccrcescccceccsvece 102.51 102. 36 96.62 
Domestic laundry equipment....ccccccccccesesccsccsscseses as 105.18 106.35 95.63 
Commercial laundry, dry-cleaning, and pressing machines... 95.18 94.625 93-15 
Sewing machines..ccccccccccccccscsvcssecessssssesseseseses 103.34 104.08 106.68 
Refrigerators and air-conditioning units. ..ccccecesecesees 103.83 102.77 9742 
Miscellaneous machinery partsS..ccccccccccccccssccecsecsseces 103.83 105.52 100.25 
Fabricated pipe, fittings, and valves.cecrcseeccccccescces 102.51 103.68 98.39 
Ball and roller bearings..ccccccccccccccccccscecsccssceses 104.80 108.00 99.07 
Machine shops (job and repair)..ccccccccccecsecccssssssese 104.30 | 105.57 | 101.76 
IIE, iii ins kucncrccnnenkeinbatekeencenss 94.96 | 9591 | 90.39 
Electrical generating, transmission, distribution, and e 
industrial apparatus. .ccccccccccccccccceccvccessssecssccsses 99.85 100.19 96.80 
Wiring devices and supplies...cccccccccccccccccvcsesescese 87.30 88.80 83.03 
Carbon and graphite products (electrical )...cceccccccccces 97-81 99229 96.16 
Electrical indicating, measuring, and recording 
ANSEPUMENES. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccrsccccccccccsccccs 90.85 90.74 88.76 
Motors, generators, and motor-—generator sSetSececsresecesess 109.61 108.53 104.64 
Power and distribution transformers. .ccccccccrccccescceses 101.65 105.01 100.25 
Switchgear, switchboard, and industrial controls.....eceee 105.30 103.31 101.25 
Electrical welding apparatus. ...cccccccrcccccceccceveccces 101.45 107.64 106.40 
Electrical appliances. cccccccccvccccccsccccccsccsccscccsese 95.68 94. 32 90.62 
Insulated wire and Cable..ccccccccccccccccccccceccsesevccces 93674 93-31 88.40 
Electrical equipment for vehicles....cccccccccccccccccccces 107.42 | 107.27 98.21 
Electric Lamps. .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceces 90.09 90.62 85.25 
Communication equipment..cececccccccccceccccscvcsccseseseces 90.23 92.46 85.69 
Radios, phonographs, television sets, and equipment....... 90.12 91.03 83.71 
Radio tubes. .cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccescccesccces 82.13 86.18 82.04 
Telephone, telegraph, and related equipment.....-escecccceee 98.75 104. 30 96.78 
Miscellaneous electrical products....ccccccccccccccccvccccs 91.03 9.23 89.15 
Storage batteries. .ccccccccccccccccccccccsccsccsccsecsccccces 104.70 103.17 99.25 
Primary batteries (dry and wet ).occcscccccccccccccccccccccce 76.17 78.88 T4059 
X-ray and nonradio electronic tubes. ..cccccccccccccccccecs 102.67 99295 99.96 
CORRE DIOR ia ss ice sicadsuctncesveveciiseeseed 113.93 | 113.81 | 110.15 
Motor vehicles and equipment...cccccccccccsccccccccsccccees 115.54 | 116.28 | 111.20 
Motor vehicles, bodies, parts, and accessories.....ceccceee 117.56 118.20 113.20 
TUCK OFA SUS OOALESsc ccccsecvccvsreccesesssecocssrcessveses 103.79 102, 31 101.02 
Trailers (truck and automoblle )...0ccccccccsserectsceecvses 93656 91.20 82.08 
RSTEEALE: BOO PAPC. 6s 60:6 0:0 bs 5:80 6015: 40d 0 0010.05 0.0 019 415 14d .0 98.0 112. 33 111.65 110.97 
Ct ¢ eT eT ey ee eee ere ee ee er et 112.06 111.10 a ae. 
Aircraft engines and parts.ccccscceccscsccccscccccvssscece 113.15 112.19 | 113.01 
Aircraft propellers and parts.......... Peesorceseesevceveve 111.20 115.10 110.06 
Other aircraft parts and |quipmentss<6o6cccccsecscvecveses 111.24 112.89 107.87 
Ship and boat building and repairing......ccccccccccccccces 113.03 | 110.43 | 106.90 
Ship hal latngcandrepetaing, sccwc-es acceeesens'e se eweucisese 117.20 | 114.76 | 111.1 
Bomt building eanabmen ete lin Sare.s)oseierssoicis/esrereisiate aieteeelsiorercralore 83.46 | 84.16 | 80.91 
REID GO RINNE coos 6050s us asa see cuss saneesswasw ann 110.30 | 109.91 | 107.90 
Locomotives and parts. .cccsccccccvcvccccccccccccccecccccoe 113.77 114.77 111.23 
RalIPoed Bhs SUPSSt: CML Gs <0 6 616.05 -6:5 5.56518 410 65 618 66s oe wioeis wee 108.97 | 107.73 | 106.69 
Other transportation SQui pment ois /s:6.0000:4.6050:06400000onseeee 87.58 90.90 84.80 











See footnotes at end of table. NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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1961 


$2.62 
2.65 
2.53 
2.78 
2.68 
2.78 
2.84 
2.49 
2.55 
2.22 
2.52 
2.76 
2.58 
2.53 
2.65 
2.44 
2.64 
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2.53 
2.68 
2.89 
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Table C-6: Gross hours and earnings of production workers, by industry-Continued 






































=~ Average weekly earnings |Average weekly hours |Average hourly earnings 
— Industry July June July July : | June July July | June July 
. 1961 1961 1960 1961, |1961__|_ 1960 1961 | 1961 1960 

Durable Goods—Continued 
INSTRUMENTS AND RELATED PRODUCTS.+++seseseeeeeeeeereeeeeeees $97.77 | $98.66 | $95.75 | 40.41 40.6 | 40.4 | $2.42] $2.43) $2.37 
Laboratory, scientific, and engineering instruments........ 114,86 117.16 115.37 40.3] 41.4 41.5 2.85 2.83 2.78 
Mechanical measuring and controlling instruments........... 97-27 98.33 92.57 40.7} 40.8 39.9 2.39 2.41 2.32 
Optical instruments and lenses..sesseeeeeeceeesceeeesceeces 104.33 | 101.02] 98.77 41.9] 40.9 | 41.5 2.49 2.47] 2.38 
Surgical, medical, and dental instruments........ nededeasde 85 44 84.63} 85.48. | 40.3] 40.3 | 40.9 2.12 2.10} 2.09 
Ophthalmic GOodS..seeceeeseccccecccccccceccrccecesceccecces 85.20 85.86 78.78 40.0 40.5 39.0 2.13 2.12 2.02 
Photographic apparatus..ceesecsecceescceccessccsesecccceces 111.92 |} 111.92 | 108.94 41.3} 42.3 | 40.8 2.71 2.71| 2.67 
Watches and CLOCKSeseceesecceecccrsecewcseccsecsssecesccees 15255 76.94 79.00 3704 | 37-9 3967 2.02 2.03] 1.99 
MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. .----eeeeeeececeeeees 78.80 79080 | 76.44 39.6 | 4.1 30.4 1.99 1.99] 1.9% 
Jewelry, silverware, and Plated Ware.ccccccecersccccececses 79.40 81.81 7722 39.9 40.7 39.6 1.99 2.01 1.95 
Jewelry and —— PEE Ee TT OT CTCL CTT LCCC EE CUCL sae Log = bop 4 poe — a 10 1.87 
Silverware and plated War€.scecccseescccceseseceesescseces * 90. % * " . 2. 2. 2.19 
Musical pee nae ee PAPtSccccccecscececsesscseescsscees ig —o ye Ee ap 2 a9 — 2.20 
Toys and sportin OCOdScececcccccsscesecssessessesegseseses = le E $ . ¥ 4 1.85 1.79 
Games, pipe eres il ge — vehicles.ccccccccccccce Pg 67.55 a a 38.6 3703 ee ye —- 
ti and a CLIC BOOdScccccccecesecsssecessesessesese i “ Ss a ¥ 3 x 0. “ 
Pa si Sint other office supplies...cecccccccccscceveces 69.84 12.22 66.06 36.8 ape pod gr a be 
Costume jewelry, buttons, NOtiIONS...eeeeeereeeeceeeseeseese 70.92 73057 67.64 39.4 4o.2 39.1 1.80 1.83 1.73 
Fabricated plastics Products...ssecsccccecsccecccevecsessee 87.14 88.20 84.05 41.3 41.8 40.8 2.11 2.11 2.06 
Other manufacturing industries...cecccccecccccceccscssscecs 81.58 82. 39 80.79 39.6 39.8 39.8 2.06 2.07 2.03 
Nondurable Goods 
FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS....---eeeeeeeeeececcecececceseeees 92.48 92.48 | 89.60 41.1 | 412.2 [41.2 2.25 2.25] 2.18 
Meat products. .ccccccccccscccccecccccccccccccecccccsesecces 103.17 | 103.91 | 100.94 41.6 |41.9 | 41.2 2.48 2.48 | 2.45 
Meat packing, wholesale..cccssecccccsccssccecesesescsscees 117.32 | 117.88 | 114.66 41.9 |42.1 | 42.0 2.80 2.80 | 2.73 
Sausages and Casings. cccccccccccccccccccccccccsevccccccees 110,25 109.23 | 105.40 42.9 | 42.5 42.5 2.57 2.57 2.48 
Dairy produatscacaicccces secs dacucnaddetdadecaedeuescnanes 94.15 93.51 | 91.79 42.6 [42.7 | 42.3 2.21 2.19} 2.17 
Condensed and evaporated Milk...ceccccccecccccvccccees satate 99.17 96.33 | 94.66 42.2 141.7 141.7 2.35 2.31| 2.27 
Fae CLAGM GHG LOOB he ccscc cece ccccereescecewnesceecesaaecee 98.14 97-33 | 97-41 42.3 [42.5 143.1 2.32 2.29 | 2.26 
Canning and chaieaging yee ECOL PETC CEE CRE COTE CCE ECL bre Lge La me a = 1.85 1.87 | 1.79 
Sea food, canned and CUred.ccccccecercceccceceserecesesoce e e = » m 0 2.02 1.99 BR 
Canned fruits, vegetables, and SOUPS. .cccceecceccccecccces 7323 77.20 75235 39.8 | 40.0 41h 1.84 1.93] 1.82 
Cratn-mill Peoduotheedacecencceeedudedcddcesvceoutvecteeuee 102.14 | 100.34 | 99.01 Wb.8 [hbk 1 ub 2.28 2.26] 2.21 
Flour and other grain-mill products...cccccccccccccececves 105.77 | 104.17 |101.02 45.2 [44.9 [44.7 2.3% 2.32] 2.26 
Prepared: £66d6so<6cc ceccceeccccnticecusecvesscceevccaceses 92.66 90.94 | 90.49 46.1 [45.7 [45.7 2.01 1.99 | 1.98 
Rakerg: produGusece c cine ccausdseecdnvddeseddeuccacecnccosuae 93.02 93.43 | 89.16 40.8 |40.8 | 40.9 2.28 2.29 | 2.18 
Bread and other bakery products. ..cccccccccccccccccccccecs 95.06 95.06 | 90.80 40.8 |40.8 |40.9 2.33 2.33 | 2.22 
Biscuit, crackers, and pretzels. s cccccscccceccccsesccoesies 85.67 86.71 | 83.03 40.6 |40.9 |40.9 2.11 2.12] 2.03 
BOGE co ccvesnecdccUs eed eeebeerss Cheese csnedeceddenecddedeae 107.35 | 101.68 }101.92 42.6 141.0 [41.6 2.52 2.48 | 2.45 
Cane-audar reGtningss coce ceaas adage esdegaacaddeaKcasKacs 125.55 | 115.93 [117.57 | 45.0 [41.7 |4h.2 2.79 2.78 | 2.66 
BOOC SUGEtuccncucvcesvececteucerdesdecoddceudesedddendcdeceae 90.09 89.31 | 85.96 39.0 139.0 | 37-7 2.31 2.29 | 2.28 
Confectionery and related products....cccccccccccccccccccccs T5 45 76.38 | 72.10 39.5 |40.2 39.4 1.91 1.90 1.83 
Confectionery. ccscccccccccccccccccvcccccvecseccecsccsssees 72.31 73-78 | 69.17 39-3 |40.1 | 39.3 1.84 1.84 | 1.76 
Beverages. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccccccecccccesceece 108.94 104.45 [102.42 41.9 |40.8 41.3 2.60 2.56 2.48 
ota SOGt) ORION awd acdedsudadeeeeeduucdenactudnadeeded one Php eR — a Pog 7 1.81 | 1.78 
a QUOTSs cee eeecececereeenesncscceseeseessessseesseess a * 25. ie = 0. ¥ % 5 

Distilled, rectified, and blended liquors....ccccecceccees te mites ne: ms bg aa os 25 bape 
Miscellaneous food products... ..cccccccccccccccccccccccccccecs 91. 36 89.02 | 86.74 42.2 }41.6 |41.5 2.17 2.14 | 2.09 
Corn sirup, sugar, OLl, and starche.cccccccccccccccccccecs 1317.48 | 124.14 |107.43 44.5 143.9 [42.8 2.64 2.60 2.51 
HEINISRCCULED 1CObvcescceseeceecees dededtedecuvateedeaacees 80.81 80.34 82.26 4h oh 43.9 45,2 1.82 1.83 1.82 
TOBACCO MANUFACTURES T2019 | 75043 | 68.43 | 36.4 | 39.7 | 37.6 1.88} 1.90] 1.82 
Cle ret le Se reicnca Wands coree sdacnadeedededdinndecedseseceemas 84.07 90.03 | 80.88 39.1 [41.3 | 38.7 2.15 2.18} 2.09 
ie BOE CECCOL CECE CLEC ELEC EEE CE CCE ELC ELER CECE cg a 23-58 31-9 _ 36.7 ae = we 
OUSCEO SUE SHUT fei icc ctcccecwcsss Cecvevevredcceceuesceeeees a 20 7252 Sie 3Te 37-1 a 1.89} 1.82 
Tobacco Stemming aud TedegiNds vas cc. cc ccd ctdccecsticccecasace 59.90 64.77 | 59.93 36-3 | 36.1 36.1 1.65 1.70 | 1.66 
VEMEVCE= WEE PRODUGEO es sc ewiesce. ccrclecdwovcisidiclecsccecensses 6544 | 65.93 | 64.31 3909 140.2 | 39.7 1.64] 1.64] 1.62 
Scouring and Combing Plavtescs.ccccdccececesdeccesvcedudeee 74.20 77-26 | 75.50 42.4 143.9 |ho.9 1.75 1.76! 1.76 
NOD SG, UN OUG MEN Ons ces ae dace wes ocadae Uadaadeuuenecedsels 60.89 61.35 | 58.98 39.8 |40.1 | 38.8 1.53 1.53] 1.52 
Me MUR Gy gic wisle'sis, a 014 o1G @ din alae a Wa ercle a Sad oeoicde ce daceaues aoe 61.60 61.91 | 59.52 40.0 |40.2 | 38.9 1.54 1.54] 1.53 
icndendcegg oe yagen PP CCCCEE PE CUCEEET LEC EL EEL CETL ECOL EC 60.70 por eae a ye = 7 1 ie 
- Be cdcccceddcdecesceresccetcceceseeoe = = a ’ bs ¥ ¥ 1.61 61 
Cotton, SEER, SYNCNSCUIC Ei0Grecncdvccecdiccvicceseeeceseed 63220 63.20 | 64.40 40.0 140.0 |40.5 1.58 1.58 | 1.59 
a, Htvetwecueuewee Tee TTT 65.96 66.81 | 69.94 38.8 | 39.3 |40.9 1.70 1.70 | 1.71 
SOUGM™ weneneubecees aacabddadacee wowae aan cduleeedeweacueas 62.96 62.96 | 63.43 40.1 |40.1 [40.4 1.57 LeST | 1657 
Peco SEG WOFEER Ce ccictceccactscaadcseseeccsvénaeoaseace 74.38 74.55 | 72.04 42.5 |42.6 [41.4 1.75 1.75 1.74 
MErGw Leurios) and Ghal lManee: «24 os o's cece venusececedcacnes ‘ 67.83 68.45 65.57 39-9 1h0.5 39.5 1.70 1.69 | 1.66 











See footnotes at end of table. NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Table C-6: Gross hours and earnings of production workers,! by industry—Contioned 


























Average weekly earnings |Average weekly hours} Average hourly earnings 

Industry © daly June July | July |"Jone | July | July June “hie 

_1961_|_1961_|_1960 | 1963 |_1961_| 1960 | 1962 _|_2961_|_1960_ 

Nondurable Goods—Continued 
TEXTILE-MILL PRODUCTS—Continued 

Miteeiing Oeil) 661. os aniceaisawsve ec sleisisiesine sb lvne vaisieseereseeaws $59.06 | $59.60 | $57.60 | 38.6 | 38.7 | 38.4 | $1.53 | $1.54 | $1.50 
Pull—fashioned hosiery... ccccccecscccccccctccsessoccsccccccs 57.00 58.29 56.32 | 37.5 | 38.1 | 37.3 1.52 1.53 1.51 
MSE oa swine. sbis 00's Us aS Cen KGihe aN Nea esuenaudasasmes 59.28 61.07 58.45 | 38.0 | 38.9 | 38.2 1.56 1.57 1.53 
South? Ce eee eee ee OSE SOE OSES SHOT E EE SOHE HEE ESOS ESESEOEEEOE 56.32 57.08 55.50 31.3 37.8 37.0 1.51 1.51 1.50 
See RES DOMIDHT sss 5 00 0 6 os:0s 054s ses ss sic sean sees ese nolenee 53.25 53.96 52.82 | 37.5 | 38.0 | 38.0 1.42 1.42 1.39 
BOP tha” o.oo 0.0.60: 0 00% 0.008 6:0:0:0.60'0.6:00:0 00.06.0006 60060 000d:0 65510086 52.99 54.67 53.82 36.8 Stet 37.9 1.44 1.45 1.42 
De dir nnnrsdcdcotanbeensanisercsenakhecesebeskhenal 53-39 | 53.96 | 52.62 | 37.6 | 38.0 | 38.0 | 1-42 | 1.42 | 1.39 
ELE BUGOP WER sis 6:06.65. 40:55 4. 00:00'0.6'6 00)0'0'0'0'0,010.6:0.00 0540 9 01016006 63.90 63.63 62.08 | 39.2 | 38.8 | 38.8 1.63 1.64 1.60 
eee PA eM CET ON Te eer rr ee 56.30 56.15 52.99 | 38.3 | 38.2 | 36.8 1.47 1.47 1.4 
Dyeing and finishing textiles..c.ccccccccccccccccccccccvces 73-75 76.50 70.62 | 41.2 | 42.5 | 39.9 1.79 1.80 Lett 
Dyeing and finishing textiles (except wool)..cseccceseeecs 72.98 76.08 69.87 | 41.0 | 42.5 | 39.7 1.78 1.79 1.76 
Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings. .secccccesccccccccecs 80.77 83.78 79.59 | 41.0 | 42.1 | 40.4 1.97 1.99 1.97 
Wool carpets, rugs, and carpet yarn...ceccccccccccccccsccs 75.20 76.70 73.15 | 40.0 | 40.8 | 38.1 1.88 1.88 1.92 
Hats (except cloth and millinery)...ccccccccccccccccccvcccs 64.60 66.70 57.95 | 38.0 | 37.9 | 34.7 1.70 1.76 1.67 
Miscellaneous textile Goods. .cccccccccccccccccccccccvcscces 77.78 79.54 75.41L | 4O.3 | 41.0 | 39.9 1.93 1.94 1.89 
Felt goods (except woven felts and hats)...ssccssccccceeee 87.54 83.82 80.16 | 41.1 | 40.3 | 39.1 2.13 2.08 2.05 
A tes) AE SP ee RT RTI eR ee OO ei ee 72.71 71.81 72.57 | 39.3 | 38.4 | 37.6 1.85 1.87 1.93 
Paddings and upholstery filling. ..ccccccccccccscccsccscccs 81.60 82.01 77-81 | 40.0 | 40.2 | 39.7 2.04 2.04 1.96 
Processed waste and recovered fibers...csscccccceccsccccers 64.80 68.20 61.54 | 40.0 | 42.1 | 39.2 1.62 1.62 1.57 
Artificial leather, oilcloth, and other coated fabrics....}| 105.90 | 109.27 | 101.36 | 43.4 | 44.6 | 43.5 2.44 2.45 20 
prints and CEN. 5 oso 05s 400.504 655 50% 0.50 vides ole eles sieewe'e 63.41 64.85 61.72 | 38.9 | 39.3 | 38.1 1.63 1.65 1.62 
APPAREL AND OTHER FINISHED TEXTILE PRODUCTS.........eeeeees 57.72 | 56.41 | 56.42 | 36.3 | 35.7 | 36.4 | 1.59 | 1.58 | 1.55 
en's: enh! Dave? SUlte RNA CORCSs oc i ss 6050s 6600 66600 een ees 68.80 67.97 70.67 | 36.4 | 35.4 | 38.2 1.89 1.92 1.85 
Men's and boys' furnishings and work clothing.....sesceeees 49.21 48.31 49.2) | 37.0 | 36.6 | 37.3 1.33 1.32 1.32 
Bhivts, Collars; Gnd RUGUCWOET 6: 2 0-60.00 5\00s's04'0e0 8 eicese ses 48.05 48.34, 50.03 | 36.4 | 36.9 | 37.9 1.32 1.31 1.32 
Separate trousers. ccecccccccccccvccsccccccsesesessesseseee 49.37 48.42 51.46 36.3 35.6 38.4 1. 1.36 1.34 
MORE BUN TE Ss nhc a dcse seis s se siescas poses eb s4nureeeese an we 44.12 42.59 43.54 | 37.7 | 36.4 | 36.9 1.17 1.17 1.18 
Women'S OUTEPWearececccccccccccccccccccesesesesceeseseeeese 62.63 58.28 58.65 34.6 33.3 34.3 1.81 1.75 1.71 
WmeT BOAO GRON 6 i555 iis 0100.5 96:65:65 0's Big ol0 o's oes ese e siewiore 61.75 57.51 56.43 | 33.2 | 31.6 | 33.0 1.86 1.82 1.71 
Beatie Nats La maN RNs oc. as S15 b:9 ya's jo 1055 Gee 0 Sly we is ole bie wlsisare sla 49.54 48.58 47.87 | 34.4 | 34-7 | 35.2 1.44 1.40 1.36 
Momen*s Suits, cORtS,. and) SERPUBs.c6< cc 0ca0000 ee sieeeseeews 76.97 68.88 71.66 | 35.8 | 33.6 | 35.3 2.15 2.05 2.03 
Womerm’s, children's under garments...cccssccsccccccccscsccee 52.48 52.42 50.26 36.7 36.4 35.9 1.43 1.44 1.40 
Underwear and nightwear, except corsets...sccccccccccccees 50.69 50.14 48.37 | 37.0 | 36.6 | 36.1 1.37 1.37 1.34 
Cormn tr and BID IOA GRP ONE Rs << 65.5 oo 6 61s 00:0 00s c'o vnc nesssieuies 56.72 57.24 55.07 | 35.9 | 36.0 | 35.3 1.58 1.59 1.56 
RATIO aT 5s 5c < 9 55 sss 16:505 0 6 0 516 lois vois 0 a [0 isco fa or ovove is Wha ur ale svasecsts 73.22 | 64.26 | 67.03 | 34.7 | 34.0 | 34.2 2.11 | 1.89 | 1.96 
CORIR PERS CURB OUEOE vo:5 60 05 665 dein 400 os 0:40 0055 0566 04s eS esis 54.46 54.02 53.28 | 37.3 | 37.0 | 37.0 1.46 1.46 1.44 
Miscellaneous apparel and acceSSOries....sececcecceccsceees 53.07 53.80 52.85 | 36.1 | 36.6 | 36.2 1.47 1.47 1.46 
Other fabricated textile products...ccccececccssecccecsceee 64. 6 “ye 63.79 38.3 | 38.5 | 38.2 1.69 1.7Q 1.67 
Curtains, draperies, and other housefurnishings.......ceee 5u. . 53 37.2 37.2 36.5 1.47 1.47 1.42 
Textile Dagsecccccccccccccccccsccccccvccccecececeseceecees 65.01 65.30 63.60 39.4 39.1 39.5 1.65 1.67 1.61 
CANVAS PFOdUCts. ccccccccccccccccscccccccccccccccccccecccecs 60.84 63.52 62.64 39.0 40.2 39.9 1.56 1.58 1.57 
PAPER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS os 56:05 ccccccsiceicis secs siciartistelelenieecte 101.91 | 101.2) | 97.33 | 43.0 | 42.9 | b2.5 | 2.37 | 2.36 | 2.29 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills....ccscccccccccccsvecccces 110.88 109.75 106.87 44.0 43.9 43.8 2.52 2.50 2.44 
Paperboard containers End B0OKESe. os cc ccc ceccesesevesecees 94.95 95.40 88.99 42.2 42.4 4i.2 2.25 2.25 2.16 
Paperboard bOZeS.cccccccccccccccccccccesccccecceccecccecce 94.53 94.11 88. 38 42.2 42.2 41.3 2.24 2.23 2.14 
Pibet Came, Suess, Gil GOGO s 0606.6 500666 0060665050408 00408 98.88 104.48 93.79 41.9 43.9 40.6 2.36 2.38 2.31 
Other paper and allied products....cccccccccccccccccccccccce 90.27 88.99 85.49 41.6 41.2 41.1 2.17 2.16 2.08 
PRINTING, PUBLISHING, AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES............e000. 106.97 | 107.35 | 106.20 | 37.8 | 37.8 | 38.2 2.83 2.64 | 2.78 
MND asia <escccnintseuninebateiaaereineneeeanieds 111.97 | 113.28 | 111.47 | 35.1 | 35.4 | 35.5 | 3.19 | 3.20 | 3-14 
Perlodicals. cceccrccccccccccscvccscsccccesescvccescsecceces 116.44 13.81 120.10 41.0 40.5 41.7 2.84 2.81 2.88 
BONG <i onusnsdxanssusecsusssoceusen sess Leese bs sweats atee 97.69 98.25 92.97 | 40.2 | 40.1 | 39.9 2.43 2.45 2.33 
Commercial printing. .cccccccccccccccsccescccvccccccsccecs s.| 105.38 104.9), 105.18 38.6 38.3 39.1 2.73 2.74 2.69 
EADHOGEMDIUNG, «:0:015's:0/s:0i6:010'S 6: ;0-01015 6 si ois wis siein is wis wslelole Glee lees 111.44 | 120.65 | 109.97 | 39.1 | 39.1 | 39.7 | 2.85 2.83 | 2.77 
GEOR EDS SOONG 6 nas csac ioe a9 505656 65G 464s cu ews ce ee Sassen 71.25 72.58 73.30 | 38.1 | 38.2 | 39.2 1.87 1.90 1.87 
Bookbinding and related industries....cccccccccccccsccccccs 85.31 85.69 82. 38.6 38.6 38.6 2.21 2.22 2.14 
Miscellaneous publishing and printing services.....sseseees 124.03 | 123.39 | 119.81 | 38.4 | 38.2 | 38.4 3.23 3.23 3.12 
SOCAAE CP CARO CINE oi oo vsicikcvcecsccecessesestons : 109.10 | 106.08 | 41.5 | 41.8 | 41.6 | 2.62 | 2.61 | 2.55 
Industrial inorganic chemicals 120.25 | 117.46 | 41.5 | 41.9 | 41.8 2.90 2.87 2.81 
AE RNs 6isin oko vsavexurceienesessatoneiae . 119.97 | 117.32 | 41.4 | 42.8 | y1.9 | 2.88 | 2.87 | 2.80 
TOGUStP Lal: GFESRLS GHORLCRLEs <<a 005090000500 9.600%0 050008 ° 115.64 113.13 41.7 41.9 41.9 2.77 2.76 2.70 
Plastics, except synthetic rubber... .ccccccccccecscccccccce 119.41 120.25 115.45 42.8 43.1 42.6 2.79 2.79 2.71 
BYOCROCLC: SCUDDER Ss sss so s65:610:5 5010.00 00-0000 640 0244 00008 08 eseee 127.70 129.48 124.15 40.8 41.5 41.8 3.13 3.12 2.97 
Byathetlo Piberes sinc saasos soasencnenssecsnish soar eecenenore 98.95 | 98.53 | 99.12 | h1.4 | 42.4 | u2.0 | 2.39 | 2.38 | 2.36 
EB LOG LGB si 0:0:n onl 0 sin nvois 0:05 0,0 1b o/eic'e wa'b.016 0 pie bib lates! biole wrens 106.27 | 107.57 | 102.00 | 40.1 | 40.9 | 40.0 2.65 2.63 2.55 
DPUGS QUA MOALCAMORS 6:6 0:6 000:8 0 e'6'0\b'0:6 0:5'0'0 0:0'6 0 50.60 bw e'eleisis ew wae 96.64 97.77 94.60 40.1 40.4 40.6 2.41 2.42 2.33 
Soap, cleaning and polishing preparations.....cccccccececes 118.44 119.71 111.51 | 42.3 42.6 | 41.3 2.80 2.81 2.70 
BOD BRA GLICOPID, «05:4 :0c0-0:6:0'0 6 60 640.650 606 06:66 60:05 0:8 65410006 129.20 131.89 122.01 42.5 43.1 41.5 3.04 3.06 2.94 




















See footnotes at end of table. NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Table C-6: Gross hours and earnings of production workers.) by industry—Continued 
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Average weekly earnings |Average weekly hours|Average hourly earnings 
Industry July June June June 
_i9g_|_i56i_|_ioep_|_ieek_|_is6r | i960 |_isek 1960 
Nondurable Goods—Continued 
ALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS—Continued 

gcc vaygleyeticraeetig: — <einptiie aERRa REED $104.74 |$105.50 /$101.11] La.b| ba.7| uaa} $2.53 | $2.53 | $2.46 
Paints, varnishes, lacquers, and enamels.....+.+.seeeeee 102.26 | 103.25 98.81 | 41.4 | 41.8} 41.0] 2.47 2.47 2.41 
Gum and wood chemicals..sesesccccccccccccccccccecevececes 91.98 89.45 93.10 | 42.0} 41.8} 43.3] 2.19 2.14 2.15 
Pertilizersesseccccecccccccsccescccsecsenseesseseesescens 82. 82.10 81.90 | 41.0} 42.1] 42.0] 2.01 1.95 1.95 
Vegetable and animal oils and Ottetccccdencuowcdeecnewus 96.79 95.23 92.42] bh. | by.5] 43.8] 2.18 2.14 2.11 
Vegetable OL1S.scesesceccecceececceeceeseceeeseeseeeeens 87.26 85.06 84.63 | 43.2] 43.4] 43.4] 2.02 1.96 1.95 
Animal o1ls and fats..cccccccccccccccccccccccccccecccces 108.78 | 108.32 | 101.45] 45.9] 45.9] 4h.3] 2.37 2.36 2.29 
Miscellaneous Chemicals..cssceccccccccsscccccsccscccceecs 99.80 99.39 95.99 |} 40.9 | 0.9} 4O.5) 2.by 2.43 2.37 
Essential oils, perfumes, COSMeEtiCS....ssseeeeeeeeeeeees 81.97 83.81 76.40 | 39.6] 40.1] 38.2] 2.07 2.09 2.00 
Compressed and liquefied QaseS..sseseceeresscssesseseees 122.54 | 119.13 | 115.50] h2.h | 41.8] 42.0] 2.89 2.85 2.75 

PRODUCTS OF PETROLEUM AND COAL... .eeeeeecceccecccceecccees 127.38 | 126.16 | 121.18} 41.9] 41.5] 41.5] 3.04 3.04 2.92 
Petroleum refining. .ccccccccccccccccccccaccccscccscvccccs 132.19 | 130.60 | 124.84] 42.7) 41.2] 41.2] 3.17 3.17 3.03 
Coke, other petroleum and coal products...sseeeeseesscees 122.89 | 112.89 | 109.82] 42.6] 42.6] 2.4] 2.65 2.65 2.59 
BURDEN PRODUCTOS. cc ciccsacvcsccccececccerqacasdecccseccccuas 107.04 | 103.86 | 103.53] 0.7] 40.1] 40.6] 2.63 2.59 2.55 
Pires abd inner tubes..ccccccccsccccccccccccccvcccccsscce 130.31 | 122.28 | 123.71] 41.5| 39.7] 41.1] 3.14 3.08 3.01 
Rubber L00twearccecccccccesccccccccccccocccesscsessesecee 85.36 82.89 82.21] 39.7] 39.1] 0.3] 2.15 2.12 2.04 
Other rubber products. ..ccccccccccccccccccvccsccccccscese 95.34 95.18 91.66] 40.4} 40.5] 40.2] 2.36 2.35 2.28 
SEATHER AND LEATNEN PRODUGTSse cc cccocccccccecccccceciescese 63.96 | 63.84 | 62.98] 38.3] 38.0] 38.4] 1.67 | 1.68 | 1.6) 
Leather: tanned, curried, and finished.....sesececsccecoes 85.97 86.80 82.68 | 39.8] 0.0] 39.0] 2.16 2.17 y Be 
Industrial leather belting and packing.....ssseececcecees 82.08 88.0 80.20} 38.9} 1.5] hol] 2.11 2.13 2.00 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings....cccccscccsecseces 60.99 61.85 59.21] 38.6] 38.9] 38.2] 1.58 1.59 1.55 
Footwear (except rubdber)..cccccescccccccssccccccccccccess 62.05 61.24 61.22] 38.3] 37.8|] 38.5] 1.62 1.62 1.59 
BUGGhGesa sacecclcce veccccecveceudseeusndenssucceccercadses 67.76 70.67 64.30} 38.5] 39.7] 38.5] 1.76 1.78 1.67 
Handbags and small leather Q00ds...eesccerccccccccerscece 59.57 57.24 58.14] 37.7] 36.0) 38.0] 1.58 1.59 1.53 
Gloves and miscellaneous leather g00dS...ceccesses-ceeees 53.51 oh. 5h 53.43 | 36.4 | 37.1] 36.1] 1.47 1.47 1.48 

TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES: 

TRANSPORTATION: 

Interstate railroads: 

Ckagec vativasder ties csc ccd duces seaonededecdeseoucaes (5) 124.38 | 107.42] 18) 43.0! 42.0 (8) 2.66 | 2.62 

Boca! pallwage and bus line@ess occec ccucceccececoeuecesona 101.76 | 103.97 | 100.22} 2.4) 43.5] 43.2] 2.40 2.39 2.32 

COMMUNICATION: 

COC Oil CBee RCCL CECE CEC LECCE ECUCOL EEE CE CCECER ETRE CC CEL 93.46 92.12 89.95] 39.6] 39.2] 39.8] 2.36 2.35 2.26 
Switchboard operating employees®......cceeeccescsceeeees 72.17 70. 83 70.49 | 37.2] 36.7] 37.9] 1.94 1.93 1.86 
bine construction employes’ < ss cccccccccscencceccceccees 131.63 | 129.90 | 124.85] 43.3] 43.3] 43.5] 3.0\ 3.00 2.87 

Malapranliees ccc stun duccc ecdccde ccc uacccecdegecucwienacue 104.90 | 105.33 | 102.37] 2.3] 42.3] 42.3] 2.48 2.49 2.42 

OTHER PUBLIC UTILITIES: 

Gua ONG @LEGCELOS UULTL CIOS S oocc dads cea daccetdowcadeucasces 104.39 | 113.02 | 110.02} 2.0] 0.8] 40.9 79 2.77 2.69 
Electric light and power utilities...cccccccccccccccccccs 115.21 | 113.70 | 110.97] 41.0] 40.9] 41.1] 2.81 2.78 2.70 
Gawutel ltteers ccicuscwes ccodadedseccessdde eve usdecwudedanes 106.78 | 104.78 | 102.21] 40.6] 40.3} 40.4] 2.63 2.60 2.53 
Electric light and gas utilities combined.....sssceeceees 120.47 | 119.72 | 115.3h] 41.4] 41.0] 40.9] 2.91 2.92 2.82 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE: 
WNOEEOMEE TRUS. coe co csss nc creindcacesdiceceeucesosocsnade 96.80 96.32 94.19 | 40.5} 40.3] O.6] 2.39 2.39 2.32 
RETAIL TRADE (EXCEPT EATING AND DRINKING PLACES)........... 71.63 70.69 69.52] 38.1] 37.8] 38.2] 1.88 1.87 1.82 

GSueFGl Werahandiae: GtOPERs vic. oco.ccccccedecetesseecdeciaces 52.10 51.11 50.75] 34.5] 34.3] 35.0} 1.51 1.49 1.45 
Department stores and general mail-order houses........+. 58.7 57.60 56.99] 34.6] 34.7] 35.4] 1.69 1.66 1.61 

ROGd ANG El uGr GtGtdte cecccccscccccstodeccoucddudwudeeenua 75.30 74.61 73-16] 36.2] 35.7] 36.4] 2.08 2.09 2.01 

Automotive and accessories dealers..ccccccccccccceccsccces 93.07 93.05 91.29} 43.9} bh.l}] yl] 2.12 2.11 2.07 

Apparel and accessories stores..cccccccccccccccccceseccecs 55.17 5.86 52.59] 34.7} 34.5] 34.6] 1.59 1.59 1.52 

Other retail trade: 

Furniture: aud appliance stores .<<s<cceccccescecscuccecus 79.37 80.15 76.70} 40.7} 41.1] 40.8} 1.95 1.95 1.88 

Lumber and hardware supply stores...cssccccsccecccscccers 38 84.18 83.50} 2.4] 42.3} 2.6] 1.99 1.99 1.96 

FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE: 

Banks Gnd trust CompanlEGss ccc cvs cedeuces cuccescsacecee 71.97 71.59 70.31} 37.1] 36.9] 37-4] 1.94 1.94 1.88 

Security dealers and exchanges..cccccccccccccccccccscsccce 128.39 | 141.69 | 117.33 - ~ = - - 

SUSURENCE CONDIOUMG ve cc dius ceca ebc de Cacdewedacvenucanudede 89.63 89.8) 88.08 ~ - - - - - 














See footnotes at end of table. NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Table C-6: Gross hours and earnings of production workers, by industry-Continued 





Average weekly earnings [Average weekly hoursJAverage hourly earnings 
Industry July June July July | June | July July June July 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 








SERVICE AND MISCELLANEOUS: 

Hotels and lodging places: 
Hotels; year=round® .iss.00.0s'e seis vin'e.s'010 0.0: .a'e'e 0105101000500] S5O6ED) | -S5OSEO. | NOOO P4Ose 1NHO.O 14050 I ehses 1 Steet | Sl.ec 
Personal services: 
Lmtindichens..apsanneesicaules auc sewers esac ess aweeeseseieceen MORES 50.40 48.56 | 39.7 | 40.0 | 39.8 1.25 1.26 1.22 
Cleaning and Gyeing plants eo.o6010 o:000:06.000000108 0.00060 ve 56.02 58.03 54.43 | 38.9 | 40.3 | 38.6 1.44 1.44 1.41 
Motion pictures: 
Motion picture production and distribution....ssseseeeeee| 122.24 122.59 114.62 es = 6 ” = - 
































IPor mining and manufacturing, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing plants, data refer to production and related workers; for con- 
tract construction, to construction workers; and for all other industries, to nonsupervisory workers. 

2South: Includes the following 17 States—Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
‘Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

Swest: Includes California, Oregon, and Washington. 

‘North: Includes all States except the 17 listed as South in footnote 2. 

5Not available. 

Spata relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone industry as switchboard operators; service assistants; operating 
room instructors; and pay-station attendants. In 1960, such employees made up 3§ percent of the total number of nonsupervisory em- 
ployees in establishments reporting hours and earnings data. 

™pata relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone industry as central office craftsmen; installation and exchange 
repair craftsmen; line, cable, and conduit craftsmen; and laborers. In 1960, such employees made up 30 percent of the total number 
of nonsupervisory employees in establishments reporting hours and earnings data. 

8pata relate to domestic employees except messengers. 

9Money payments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and tips, not included. 

*Class I Railroads — May 1961 data are: $113.95, 43.0, and $2.65. 

NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 





Table C-7: Gross and spendable average weekly earnings in industrial and construction activities, 
in current and 1947-49 dollars 1 











Mining Contract construction Manufacturing 
Type of earnings July June July July June July July June July 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
Gross average weekly earnings: 
Current dollars..+++sseseeccsesesss reese | $114.66) $111.38 | $111.22] $126.41 | $126.79] $123.61] $94.00] $94.2h | $01.14 
1947-49 dollars..cccccccccccsccvcccces oe 89.51 87.29 87.85 98.68 99.37 97.64 73.38 73.86 71.99 
Spendable average weekly earnings: 
Worker with no dependents: 
Current dollars...... poe ees ee 91.91 89.40 89.27} 100.91} 101.20 98.77 75-93 76.12 73-67 
1947-49 dollars..... eee eer cece ccseccces 71.75 70.06 70.51 78.77 79.31 78.02 59.27 59.66 58.19 
Worker with 3 dependents: 
Current dollars.» ++ pin hale stare eae aaa een 100.48 97.79 97-66] 110.12] 110.43] 107.82 83.54 83.74 81.23 
POM AO ADIT A ra s.c 0s Sieve fea e\biare p.5.6:2 as antes 78H | 76.04 | 77-14] 85.96] 86.54] 85.17] 65.21 | 65.63 64616 
































1 ; 
For mining and mann?t prin a 5 aducti i i 
For mining and manufacturing, data refer to production and related workers; for contract construction, to construction 

workers. 


NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Table C-8: Gross hours and earnings of production workers in manufacturing, by State and selected areas 

















- Average weekly earnings Average weekly hours Average hourly earnings 
State and area duly June July duly dune duly July June duly 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
BABI cc cccedevesecdeasoocorsoosoesones $78.01 $77.42 $77.20 39.8 39-7 40.0 $1.96 $1.95 $1.93 
Birmingham. «cccccoscscecscesccsccssvcsore 103.74 104.14 103.53 39.9 39.9 40.6 2.60 2.61 2.55 
22 Mobile. ecccccccesccccccoccseseseosossceros 95.12 91.18 90.57 39.8 a3 39.9 2.39 2.32 2.27 
Pa ALASKAssccccecccccccccecccccccssccccosese | 131.56 133.40 | 134.98 41.5 41.3 44.4 3.17 3.23 3-04 
1 
ARIZONA. cocccccccccceccccccccccsecccccces | 103.22 102.56 | 100.04 40.8 40.7 40.5 2.53 2.52 2.47 
PHOCMIX. sccccscccccccccccccccscccecccves| 103.48 102.56 99.47 40.9 40.7 40.6 2.53 2.52 2.45 
- ARKANSAS. oc cccccccccccccecccccccscsccccce 64.62 64.15 63.80 40.9 40.6 40.9 1.58 1.58 1.56 
Fort Sutith...cccccccccccccccsccccccececs 66.75 67.7 65.13 40.7 ho.4 39.0 1.64 1.67 1.67 
ana, Little Rock-North Little Rock......ssee. 64.08 64.55 64.16 39.8 39.6 40.1 1.61 1.63 1.60 
Pine Bluff.ccocccccccccoccccccccce Jeceae 79-54 78.36 76.40 41.0 40.6 40.0 1.94 1.93 1.91 
CALIFORNIA. ..-+- PEEP EEC CTETLCCC CETL ECE COE ee CE. 108.80 105.20 40.0 40.0 40.0 2.73 2.72 2.63 
Bakersfield eeece coerce eeeerereeeeeseses 103.93 112.63 110.68 40.4 39.8 41.3 2.82 2.83 2.68 
FYesn0..ccoccecce MP PECCCCCELE CELL CECELEE. 91.13 94. 2h 87.32 36.6 38.0 37.8 2.49 2.48 2.31 
m— los Angeles-Long Beach...seecsesseeeeees | 108.27 107.60 103.60 40.4 40.3 40.0 2.68 2.67 2.59 
GACTAMeNtO.cccccccccccccccccccccescccces| 120.30 117.56 117.10 40.1 40.4 40.8 3.00 2.91 2.87 
San Bernadino-Riverside-Ontario........-| 110.68 109.87 107.07 40.1 40.1 40.1 2.76 2.74 2.67 
er San Diego..cccccccce detecdctecscancceese|) bites 112.31 | 109.62 40.4 ho.4 40.3 2.82 2.78 2.72 
San Francisco-Oakland...ecccccccccccceee | 1Uj.17 113.78 | 121.84 39.1 39.1 39.8 2.92 2.91 2.81 
Gar GER ncé a deddevacasceccrisdedvecccda | Leone 109.45 108.63 39.6 39.8 42.6 2.70 2.75 2.55 
GhnGitolivs sa éc/eacsisiseeccuccosccscaveeccol: aero 104.15 97.07 39.8 39.6 39.3 2.60 2.63 2.47 
COLORADO. ..++ PPCECCe edugdasdencaddeceaeds 10.04 102.36 99.87 40.8 40.3 41.1 2.55 2.54 2.43 
DENVOTs oc ccccccccccsccccces Gaudddccdsace lumaas 102.26 99.39 40.4 40.1 40.9 2.58 2.55 2.43 
COMMECTICUT..ccccccccccccccccccccccccoccs 98.16 97.10 95.12 40.9 40.8 41.0 2.40 2.38 2.32 
Bridgeport. .ccccccccccccccccccsccccccces 103.00 102.09 98.64 41.7 41.5 41.1 2.47 2.46 2.40 
Hertford. <cccescccscsccessccsccesceceso -| 101.84 100. 37 98.7 41.4 40.8 41.3 2.46 2.46 2.39 
New Britain. wesacecededcaa Pee rce 94.72 93.85 90.62 39.8 39.6 39.4 2.38 2.37 2.30 
= lets HAWGNS occccocecceccesccccccscccacees 95.18 93.67 91.43 ho.5 40.2 40.1 2.35 2.33 2.28 
— StAMIOK0s ss cacccedecessecensoccesccuccce 96.72 100.35 99.38 39.0 40.3 40.4 2.48 2.49 2.46 
WAterBUry. cccccccccsccccscccsecccccesccs| 1OL.22 99.36 94.66 2.5 41.4 40.8 2.41 2.40 2.32 
) 
PREAWARE. o'ceccineccceceecvccccaceseeasaes 89.89 92.96 92.75 39.6 41.5 40.5 2.27 2.24 2.29 
Ly Wilmington...... ddudadaadedcadacccedouaap  lnaae 109.74 | 108.21 40.4 41.2 41.3 2.68 2.67 2.62 
99 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 
‘ Washington. ....se- didenavadccewvetedacsoe f aueees 102.36 98.11 40.1 40.3 39.4 2.55 2.54 2.49 
7 
19 
BIMMIDAs ccc cccccccedacdeccccdncaudedcecs 81.38 79.13 77.71 41.2 41.0 0.9 1.98 1.93 1.90 
Jacksonville....... aiedeaws REC ELECT CLEC CCE 89.04 82.80 80.80 42.2 40.0 40.0 2.11 2.07 2.02 
23 jr ROPE CCOCE eaveceecdadscaseedadeee 76.80 75.83 76.19 40.0 39.7 40.1 1.92 1.91 1.90 
6 Tampa-St. Petersburgeccccccccccccccccces 78.96 80.22 77-75 40.7 42.0 8 1.94 1.91 1.86 
GEORGTA < cccccccccis CC CCECE CCRC CECE CC ECE EE 66.63 66.97 66.63 39.9 40.1 39.9 1.67 1.67 1.67 
Atlanta... Peececet PECCETECCCC ELL ECL EL 83.79 83.58 82.41 39.9 39.8 40.4 2.10 2.10 2.04 
SUNEMNAN ce cceslcccciesectesenecceceeccese 95.15 90.98 92.25 42.1 40.8 41.0 2.26 2.23 2.25 
JUN TRAB REC ET CCOCOCC COCO CTC CEE L ULE CECE CE 94.33 100.85 93.62 39.8 43.1 39.5 2.37 2.34 2.37 
PRET NOES celsceaedellaccasaecees PETC CECCCE ES (1) 102.29 97.19 (1) 40.5 40.0 (1) 2.53 2.43 
Giickgg.wcswatascecscuvasadcdsdauecses ne (1) 104.00 99.15 (1) 40.6 39.9 (1) 2.56 2.48 
ENDER wise ceSececce sce casececesccoedacde) ) Lemaue 104.79 100.37 40.2 40.5 39.9 2.60 2.59 2.52 
BF P51 3 eer CCC COLE CECTCC CECE (1) 103.59 101.05 (1) 40.6 40.6 (1) 2.55 2.49 
TOUR ccncaccs cues ceadececedesasecsecdeeee 97.21 98.23 93.80 39.7 40.3 39.7 2.45 2.4 2.36 
Des MOINees se cisvcecccsencencca éccdccccace| —LONsO 102.08 97.93 39.5 39.0 38.4 2.65 2.62 2.55 
NAMDASs cc cccccccscevcssanccecacse dieeeacel ise 98.93 97.18 41.6 41.3 41.4 2.41 2.40 2.35 
Topeka...cece sae clceere rere PEER RP CECE 107.24 101.31 | 102.94 42.8 41.5 2.4 2.50 2.44 2.43 
WECHEUG.cciccecccisvieseeeesedssceceoeeceaell asada 103.10 100.87 41.1 40.6 0.6 2.52 2.5 2.49 





























See footnotes at end of table. 
NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Table C-8: Gross hours and earnings of production workers in manufacturing, by State and selected areas—Contioued 








State and area 


Average weekly earnings 


Average weekly hours 


Average hourly earnings 








KENTUCKY. ccccccccccccccccccvcccccceccece 
LOUISVILLE. cecccccccccccercccccecceces 
LOUISIANA. .ccccccccccccccccvescscvccccccs 
Baton Rouge......s.cccece occcccccecccoce 
New Orleans..cccccccsecccscccses eoceeee 
SHYEVEPOrt. coccccccccccccsecccesccceces 
MAINE. .eeceee occ cererecceccesesccsecceee 
Lewiston-Auburn...cccccceces eceereceoce 
Portland. .cccccccscecccccccsccccccs eeoee 


MARYLAND. occcccccccccccccccccocccceccece 
Baltimore. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccce 


MASSACHUSETTS. .ccccccccccccccccccccccece 
BORD cs s6 hsb beebe ssebnsebeeessswesnaes 
Fall RIOT s ss 00S0 555900 55500055 05s 500 
New NO Re eT Te 
Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke...-cocsece 
Worcester. co cccccccccccecccccccccecccoe 


MICHIGAN. ccccccccercccccccvcccveccececes 
Detrolte cccccccccccccccccccoscccccecccs 
Flint. ccccccccccccccccceccccccccceccccs 


Grand Rapids. cccccccccccccccccsccccvece 


Muskegon-Muskegon Heights. .cccccccecces 
Saginaw. ccccccccsccsccccccccccccccccccce 


NE Ds, -ainergsdatdipeieemineee 
PaUtH. ©. wsisasiees Sue uauecouebcwicieseeor 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 2 eeeeeeeveereaeeaeeee 


Ee 6 6:0000006050060500060060000% 
SACKEONe ccccccccccccccccccccccccccces ee 


MISSOURL, 60000sccosece eeense eeeeeseeeeeeee 
Kansas City.ccccccccccccccccce eocccccce 
St. TOG1B i 2600460056000 6000600000 000000% 


MONTANA. .cccccceccccseccccccsors coercece 


NEBRASKA. occccsccccccccccvcccccsccsosoes 
Quah. ccccccccececccccsce eeeeee eecerveeee 


NEVADA. -ccccccccccccccccceccccsocccecees 


NEW HAMPSHIRE « c0:00'0000006000s000eeccosee 





Manchester. .cccocccsccccccccsccccccccce 
NEW JERSEY... eoccccccccccccccccccoce 
Jersey City ° cececccccees pistols erelors 
Newark 3 ..cccce Keaeenneeee ‘ 
Paterson-Clifton-Passaic 3. 
Perth Amboy SV ceeeuuseaceie e@eneeneeene eeee 
Trenton e@eeneeeeaeoeae eeeeeeeaeeaeeaeeaeeaeeeeeeee 
NEW MEXICO. .ccccccece ee ee eeeeeneeaeaee 


Albuquerque. .cccccccccccccsccccscccccecs 


See footnotes at end of table. 
NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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$88.75 
102.40 


91.13 


125.63 


93.93 
84.82 


72.98 


63.08 


80.40 


94.07 


99.54, 


86.15 
92.43 


61.71 
67.82 


91.98 


90.06 


113.80 
119.47 
125.73 
102.67 
16.77 
102.447 
117.47 


97-41 
96.33 


102.59 


62.31 


75.43 


91.36 
98.65 
102.53 


100.30 


91.59 


99.93 


109.81 


73.35 


67.47 


98.37 


97.53 
99.06 
99.26 
102.447 
97.04 


84.10 


89.98 





dune 
6 


$89.2) 
103.72 


91.02 
123.37 
94.77 


72.98 
63.27 
79.59 


93.67 
99-14 


85. 75 
93.13 
60.19 
66.91 
90.27 
89.50 


113.32 
120.80 
121.97 
103.06 
104.70 
101.06 
110.87 


98.23 
96.72 
102.43 


61.91 
75.60 


90.67 
98.22 
102.77 


99-90 


91.16 
99.60 


115.20 


73.71 
67-47 


98.17 
97-48 
99. 10 
98.20 
103.86 
97.16 


82.78 
90.17 





duly 


$83.95 
97.35 


87.72 
9.94 
88.37 
8.02 


71.86 
60.74 
76.64 


90.63 
97.03 


83.37 
88.88 
60.72 
66.85 
90.76 
88.8), 


110.77 
117.38 
122.13 
102.31 
114.25 
102.53 
110.16 


93.92 
112.15 
96.97 


61.05 
73.35 


87.99 
95.61 
99. 62 


95.34 


89.76 
96.29 


111.48 


70.27 
64.01 


94.92 
94.68 
96.72 
92.86 
97.31 
93.65 


83.23 
87.56 





duly June 

1961, 1961, 

39.8 40.2 39.6 
40.5 41.3 40.1 
4o.5 41.0 40.8 
41.6 41.4 41.5 
39.8 40.5 39.1 
40.2 40.4 41.8 


39.7 39.7 39.7 
39.5 39.8 39.5 
36.3 35.2 36.8 
38.1 37.8 38.2 
40.7 40.3 40.7 
39.5 39. 40.2 
40.6 4o.5 40.5 
40.2 40.7 40.2 
41.4 40.2 41.5 
40.2 40.1 40.6 
40.9 40.5 40.2 
39.2 38.9 39.3 
42.3 0.7 0.5 
ho. 40.2 
37.9 38.2 13.2 
ho.) 39.4 
40.2 0.2 39.9 
43.1 43.2 42.4 
39.7 39.5 A 
39.8 39.7 39.5 
S957 39.7 0.0 


39.8 39.8 38.6 


42.9 42.7 43.3 
42.5 42.3 42.6 


59.5 40.0 40.1 


40.5 39.7 
39.0 39.0 38.1 
40.2 40.3 39.9 
40.2 40.0 40.0 
40.4 ho.5 40.3 
40.4 40.1 39.1 
40.5 41.1 39.8 
40.1 40.1 39.9 
39.3 39.8 40.6 
40.9 ho. 41.5 
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State and Area Hours and olaatiaters 


Table C8: Gress hours and earnings of production workers is manufacturing, by State and selected areas—Contigned 

















Average weekly earnings Average weekly hours Average hourly earnings 
State and area July June July June June 
1961 1961 1960 eat 1961 1965 196k 1961 1960 
NEW YORK. ooccccccccececccccccececccccece $92.95 $92.43 | $89.96 38.9 38.9 38.9 | $2.39 $2.37 $2.31 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy..ccccsessecceces| 101.57 102.15 96.26 40.4 40.7 39.9 2.51 2.51 2.41 
Binghamton..-cecccccceccccccccccccccccs 85.48 86.33 85.93 39.6 39.9 39.8 2.16 2.16 2.16 
Buffalo.ccccccccccccccccesccccesccsssasce 112.01 11.81 105.69 40.6 40.5 39.6 2.76 2.76 2.67 
RlmttEsccbcccccesecesccedccecacescepees 92.07 92.85 87.80 40.3 40.6 39.4 2.29 2.28 2.23 
Nassau and Suffolk Counties> ........ e+} 100.65 102.07 | 100.84 39.8 40.2 40.6 2.53 2.54 2.48 
Now York City? cccccceccccccccs eooncenl Geen 87.37 85.20 37.6 37.5 37.6 2.35 2.33 2.26 
New York-Northeastern New Jersey....... 93.12 92.73 90.17 38.8 38.8 38.7 2.40 2.39 2.33 
Rochester. occcccccccccccccccccccsccccece 103.90 102.73 102.91 40.3 40.2 40.8 2.58 2.55 2.52 
SYTACUSC. ooveccccccecerecces eeee}| 100.06 99.39 96.32 40.7 40.7 40.6 2.46 2.44 2.37 
Utica-Rome. .ccccccccccccccsccescccccces 87.61 88.70 86.89 38.7 39.4 39.7 2.26 2.25 2.19 
Westchester County 3 eeeeerscecserecces 93.74 93.83 92.7 39. 39.5 39.5 2.40 2.38 2.34 
NORTH CAROLINA. ccccccccccccccccccccccces 62.56 62.87 61.69 40.1 40.3 39.8 1.56 1.56 1.55 
CM ccctasinderisssreecesisacest Glue 69.87 67.23 40.6 41.1 40.5 in 1.70 1.66 
Greensboro-High Point. .cccece eeecee eeee 61.82 60.48 59.26 38.4 37.8 37.5 1.61 1.60 1.58 
WORTH. DAROT As ove c ccecccssccscescscieciccee 89.16 89.79 83.72 42.3 43.4 0 2. 2.07 1.95 
FAX QOeccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccece (1) 98.96 88.51 (1) 40.8 40.8 (1) 2.ho Zeat 
Cities vsedvcetdcedectécseseageneteececusee 109.07 108.97 103.74 40.6 40.6 40.0 2.69 2.68 2.59 
PTO 6 C6CVCEKCCRE CECH ORR KHC OCR CHeCeaeS 118. 86 116.57 113.83 39.7 39.5 39.5 2.99 2.95 2.88 
Canton. -cccccccee ceccreccccccccccccccece | 108.96 107.34 97.89 39.8 391 37.1 2.74 2.75 2.64 
Cincdnnatd.cccccccccccvcccccccccccescces 105.16 103.40 99.92 41.5 40.9 41.3 2.53 2.53 2.42 
CROUGIRNs crcsccceccccdeecdcsccceececes 108. 8 110.83 107.33 39.8 40.3 40.2 2.73 2.75 2.67 
COLUMBUS. occccccccccceces eevee e@ccececcece 102.75 103.23 97.79 40.3 40.7 39.7 2.55 2.54 2.46 
URPUOlle 86 sob eb. chedacededacteseecccecee 119.10 117.42 112.79 41.9 41.6 41.3 2.84 2.82 2.73 
TONEOOs cave caacnesecacdsidededdccdeeWas 109.81 111.60 108.31 39.8 40.2 40.0 2.76 2.78 2.78 
YoOuNgStoun-Warvelis ccc cecsccacsccccsecce 119.87 119.29 105.84 39.9 39.8 37.0 3.00 3.00 2.86 
ONDATUMRs ois ccindcecdceceancedaseececeaes 89.64, 88.18 86.31 41.5 41.4 41.1 2.16 2.13 2.10 
ORISUOMA: CEU cc cticdivicviadceecccccecceass 82.81 82.0 81.34 41.2 41.2 41.5 2.01 2.00 1.96 
TUB sevecccesincicneésccetasacedoseedes 95.30 94.89 94.53 41.8 41.8 41.1 2.28 2.27 2.30 
OHEGINec cicecc wa gucceceeleuccacsecceesades 102.56 101.16 98.02 38.6 38.7 37.8 2.66 2.61 2.59 
Portland...ccccccccccccccccccssccesecee| 101.07 100.54 97.70 38.3 38.2 38.3 2.64 63 2.55 
PERIGIILVANENc:0 s:e'veccasicis ecccleseicaceeeees 92.20 91.96 89.93 39.4 39.3 39.1 2.34 2.34 2.30 
Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton.....ssecsece 86.71 87.40 87.78 37.7 38.0 38.0 2.30 2.30 2.31 
EXC. cccccocccecccccccccccocezeccccccos! 203.92 101.19 99.12 41.6 41.3 41.3 2.45 2.45 2.40 
HAPULOOUL Es oc cdeccuciececceevictcecacecee 80.79 82.21 81.40 39.8 40.3 39.9 2.03 2.04 2.04 
TRIRERCOV cb 0sic ocedeleciccsccs dade deuce dc 81.00 82.42 78.60 40.3 40.4 39.9 2.01 2.04 1.97 
peed TOPE CECCECCCEC COC TEE OP CEE 97.51 97.51 95.36 39.8 39.8 39.9 2.45 2.45 2.39 
PEGUMMU DN sc dice ee ciecscicccccecace dene ee} 123.15 112.40 107.09 39.7 39.3 38.8 2.85 2.86 2.76 
NORGE Riise soic'e'ss'as ei cie satin dedeceiee anes e 82.81 81.18 79.59 40.2 39.6 39.4 2.06 2.05 2.02 . 
COVANCON sc Heecccecddecieccodccevoueceese 68.50 67.48 66.88 38.7 37.7 38.0 1.77 1.79 1.76 
Wilkes-Barre—Hazleton.....seee aeadanee 63.01 62.48 62.22 35.8 35.5 36.6 1.76 1.76 1.70 
York. coo Coe cccccccccccccccccccccoccce 78.76 81.14 76.00 ho. 41.4 40.0 1.94 1.96 1.90 
RHODE ISLAND....... ceccccccccccccccccccs| 77699 78.74 74.45 40.2 40.8 39.6 1.94 1.93 1.88 
Providence-Pawtucket..cccccccscccccccce 77.57 77.18 74.61 40.4 40.2 39.9 1.92 1.92 1.87 
MOUDH! CAROUENAs a -ic'eisinicvialineieweie'saoaesis/e. 64.24 64.87 63.20 40.4 0.8 40.0 1.59 1.59 1.58 
HSH LOBCONG occic csiewe ono sete ccc wsececc sas 70.82 71.82 69.37 38.7 39.9 37-7 1.83 1.80 1. 84 
SOUTH PRHMNE Minis diaisaislaee wade csveodaceeddes 97.22 100.42 91.66 46.5 47.9 46.3 2.09 2.10 1.98 
DUCE RGUIR. wa cuasieascucwodcsuccsccennd 110.51 144.72 105.40 48.7 50.7 47.7 2.27 2.26 2.21 
TENNESSEE. ...40+. coccccccccccceccccccces|  Tye61 76.11 73.60 39.9 40.7 40.0 1.87 1.87 1.8 
CRB CtANOO GR ci cicic ccaicacacerciecasecacneaas 79.58 79-97 7546 40.6 40.8 39.3 1.96 1.96 1.92 
Knoxville......ee. saneanees detenncecees 87.38 89.06 84. 84, 39.9 40.3 40.4 2.19 2.21 2.10 
WIN AeA ecinannesensncnessencnaiane 85.49 85.69 82.01 41.1 41.0 40.8 2.08 2.09 2.01 
WASH VERE O wiiad sis sie'cc okie ncicinevawecadvden 82.11 83.10 81.77 39-1 39.2 41.3 2.10 2.12 1.98 





























See footnotes at end of table. 
NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Table C8: Gross hours and earnings of production workers in manufacturing, by State and selected areas—Continned 












































Average weekly earnings Average weekly hours Average hourly earnings _ 
State and area July June duly July June July July 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 i = 
TEXAS, cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccs | $9303 $92.48 $89.16 41.3 41.1 40.9 $2.26 $2.25 $2.18 
Dallas. ccccccccccccccce ee ccccrccscccers . 82.21 83.83 78.40 40.9 41.5 40.0 2.01 2.02 1.96 
Fort Worth. ecccccccccccccccescccccveses 97.51 96.46 96.12 40.8 40.7 40.9 2.39 7S Hd 2.35 
Houston. ccccccccccccceveccccscccoceceos 111.67 110.04 104.70 42.3 42.0 40.9 2.64 2.62 2.56 
San ANtONLO. .cccccccccccccccccscccscece 68.11 67.32 69.94 39.6 39.6 40.9 1.72 1.70 267% 
UTAH. cc cccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccece 107.18 106.13 100.28 40.6 40.2 40.6 2.64 2.64 2.47 
Salt Lake City...... Sisispin eos sieloie wees | TAN2296 101.68 97.34 40.7 41.0 40.9 2.51 2.48 2.38 
VERMONT. occccce eee ceccerccceccvecevecees 77.42 78.02 77-15 41.4 41.5 yl. 1.87 1.88 1.85 
Burlington..... seeelcws peassesecsuee coer 80. 20 81.61 78.36 40.3 40.4 40.6 1.99 2.02 1.93 
Springfield..... Co ccecccccccesosccccces 90.27 89.60 92.21 41.6 41.1 42.3 2.17 2.18 2.18 
VIRGINIA. .ccccccccccccccccvccccccvcccccs 75.44 74.34 72.32 41.0 ho.4 40.4 1.84 1.84 1.79 
Norfolk-Portsmouth...-ccccscecccccccece 78.91 77.36 77.46 41.1 40.5 41.2 1.92 1.91 1.88 
Richmond. ...ese eeccceee ec ccccccccecocs 84. 26 85.28 81.61 Biol. 41.2 40.6 2.05 2.07 2.01 
ROANOKE. ececcsccccece ee ccccccecesccocce 73.75 7h. 26 71.51 40.3 40.8 41.1 1.83 1.82 1.74 
WASHINGTON. .. cece cece eeccerceseccecs 105.96 106.65 102.31 39.1 39.5 38.9 2.71 2.70 2.63 
Seattle..cecoee eccccccscces eecececcccce 105. 86 106.23 102.57 39.5 39.2 39.3 2.68 2.71 2.61 
Spokane. eccccccccccsccccccccccvccccccce 116.29 114.69, 108.67 40.1 40.1 40.1 2.90 2.86 2otk 
TACOMA. cceccccccsccccccccvccccceesccess 101.88 103.21 100.62 38.3 38.8 38.7 2.66 2.66 2.60 
WEST VIRGINIA. cocccccccece eeevccccccccee 99.10 99.29 92.06 39.8 40.2 38.2 2.49 2.47 2.41 
Charleston. .ccccccscccseccccccccccccsces 120.47 120.29 118.37 40.7 40.5 41.1 2.96 2.97 2.88 
WhECLING. «cocccccccvccceccccccccceseccs 92.50 96.52 95.49 37.6 38.3 39.3 2.46 2.52 2.43 
WISCONSIN. .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccecs 97.40 98.6) 96.21 Ph yy 40.9 41.1 2.37 2.41 2.34 
KONOSHR. 10cccccccecccccccccocceccesccoe| allied 123.67 128.16 41.1 43.5 44.8 2.78 2.84 2.86 
La Crosse. .cccccccccsccscecccccsccveces 94.12 95.93 95.07 39.2 39.9 40.2 2.40 2.40 2.36 
MAGLSON. -cccccccccccccccccsccccce ecvece 109.72 110.23 108.35 40.7 40.7 41.2 2.69 2.72 2.63 
Milwaukee. .ccccceccccccccccccccccccccce 108. 86 105.74 106.87 40.4 39.6 40.5 2.70 2.67 2.64 
RACING. coccceccccccsccccesccece eececece . 101.92 102.74 95.02 39.7 40.2 39.3 2.57 2.56 2.42 
WYOMING. .csccccccccccccccccccccccevccess 96.12 95.86 98.30 37-4 37.3 38.4 2.57 2.57 2.56 
CASPET. ccccccccccccccsccccccvescccccces 121.50 112.69 122.18 40.5 38 41.7 3.00 2.95 2.93 
1Not available. 


GRevised series; not strictly comparable with previously published data. 


Subarea of New York-Northeastern New Jersey. 


NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary 
SOURCE: Cooperating State agencies listed on inside back cover. 
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1952 te date 
(Per 100 employees) 
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IBeginning with January 1959, transfers between establishments of the same firm are included in total accessions and total sepa- 


Transfers comprise part of other accessions 


rations, therefore rates for these items are not strictly comparable with prior data. 


and other separations, the rates for which are not shown separately. 


NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 





Data in all tables in Section D relate to the United States without Alaska and Hawaii. 
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Table 8-2: Labor turnever rates, by industry 


(Per 100 employees) 





Industry 


Accession rates 


Separation rates 





Total 


J 


1961 


hires 


Total 


Quits 





June 


1961 


June 


1961 


July | June 
1961 | 1961 


1961 


July 


June 


1961 





DARI STRINGS os 5:05:55 055 0104's 01510: ninja oie ee wislowie'swls’e sroislvie wleieleisroisie’s 


DURABLE GOODS............... sevseesees PPrerrrerirrrrT rir Try 
NONDURABLE GOODS! ........ccccccccsccccsccccccccccseccoescees 


Durable Goods 
ORDMANCE AND ACCESSORIES......... Co ccccccccccccccccccceccoee 


LUMBER AND WOOD PRODUCTS........-.0e0- eee cece cer ecccesccce 
Logging camps and Contractors. .cccccseccccccsccccescssscees 
Sawmills and planing mills...cceccecseees eee ere eesereeeees 
Millwork, plywood, prefabricated structural wood products.. 


FURNITURE AND FIXTURES... ..eeceeceeeeee eccccccce eecccccccce 
Household furniture..cccccccccccscccccccccccccccccscccccccce 
Other furniture and fixtures....... ecccccece eocccccccccccce 


STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS... ..-eseeeecevevevevecs eeeee 
Glass and glass products....... TerPereeerere reer ee ee 
Cement, hydraulic, ccccccccccccsccccccccccvvecs eocccccccccce 
Structural clay products..cscssessaceeceseees eee ececesccece 
Pottery and related products..csecccccccssesscesesscssscece 


PRIMARY METAL INDUSTRIES........... ecccccce eecccccccccccccce 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills....csccccceee 
Iron and steel foundries...ccccccccsceccccces ee ccccccccce ee 

Gray-iron foundries..ccccccsccccccccces eeccccce ecccccccccce 
Malleable-iron foundries...ccccccccvcsees Trrrerere rr ee 
Steel foundries..cccccccccscccccscvccces eee ccecccccccccces . 
Primary smelting and refining of nantes metals: 

Primary smelting and refining of copper, lead, and zinc... 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of nonferrous metals: 

Rolling, drawing, and alloying of copper..... eo cccccccccce 
Nonferrous foundries...ccccccccccccccesccccsece eo occccccces ee 
Other primary metal Soteriniee: 

Tron and steel forgings. .cccccccccsccccccccssccvscece cccce 


FABRICATED METAL PRODUCTS... .---eceeeeesevee ec ccecccccccccs . 
Cutlery, hand tools, and hardware...... eocccccccccce eccccece 
Cutlery and edge tools..cccccccccccecccccscvece eee ccccccces 
Hand tools.cccccccccccscsccscccsescseseses eee eer esceees . 
Hardware..cececoes Serre re rere reer eee ee ee eee eeecccees eee 
Heating apparatus (except suaieee) and plumbers’ aiktins 
Sanitary ware and plumbers' supplies..... eee reece eseseces: 
Oil burners, nonelectric heating and cooking apparatus, 
not elsewhere classified......... 0:6 e910 8 eoccccccce oreo 
Fabricated structural metal products...ecseeesees ee eeeeeees 
Metal stamping, coating, and engraving......+e- ec cccccccces 


MACHINERY (EXCEPT ELECTRICAL).....ceeeevees cc cccccccccccccce 
Engines and turbines. ..cccccccsccscccveses cecccccce ge aie teres: . 
Agricultural machinery and tractors.....++- Serer r rrr eee eee 
Construction and mining machinery...ceccccccsccccescesscces 
Metalworking machinery...-eeeeeee Cec cccccccrcccce ecccccene oe 

Machine toolsecccrccccccccccscsees Pererereeeee rere eee eee a 
Metalworking machinery (except machine tools)...seeeeseees 
Machine-tool accessories..sscccceees Terrrrrr reer ere eee) eee 
Special-industry machinery (except metalworking machinery). 
General industrial machinery....sccccesee Coccccccccccccccce 
Office and store machines and devices. cccscccesescccccees ° 
Service-industry and household machines. ...ccccccssccccscces 
Miscellaneous machinery parts..seccoscseees eee cere resecees 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY........- ccccccccce ec cccccccccccce eceeees 
Electrical generating, soumntanten, dicketbnkben, and 
industrial apparatus....secseecees eceecees eee eeeeccccvece 


Communication equipmMent...eeseecececesecccessccces ee eeeecee 
Radios, phonographs, television sets, and SbNAa sa 00s 


Telephone, telegraph, and related equipment....eeccesecces 


Electrical appliances, lamps, and miscellaneous products... 


See footnotes at end of table. NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Table D-2: Labor turnover rates, by industry-Continued 


(Per 100 employees) 














Accession rates Separation rates 
Total New hires Total Quits Layoffs 
Industry 
July | June | July | June | July | Jone | July | June | July | June 
1961 | 1961 |_1961 | 1961 | 1961 | 1961 | 1961 | 1961 | 1961 | 1961 
Durable Goods—Continued 
TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT. oe eeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeececeeasenceeee ooh 3ee 4.1 1.1 1.4 tea 41 0.6 0.7 6.0 2.7 
Mgtor vehicles and equipment....sseseeeeeeees Wed dha coud scaae se (2) 304 (2) Ea (2) ke (2) 4 (2) 2.6 
Aircraft and partSececcccccccccccccccccccvecccsccesseseeecees 2.2 Ba! 14 1.9 2.4 2.3 28 8 1.3 1.2 
Aircraft..ecees PEE EOC ECE CL CUCL EE CL EL CECE EER CCOCOL CE eowaen 2.3 4.2 3.3 Pn | 2.4 a4 8 9 1.4 9 
Aircraft engines and partsS.sccceceecesccrecccrccccccccececees 2.0 2k 1.5 By 2.5 2.9 9 an 1.2 1.9 
Aircraft propellers and parts..seceseeeeeeeeeees Crdevsucoesah ell 3.7 8 3.0 14 4.0 8 1.0 02 2.5 
Other aircraft parts and equipment....seeseceececccccecceeeel 345 3.8 22 2.5 5 a 3.9 DI | lel 1.4 2.0 
Ship and boat building and repairing...ecsseceeceeeceeeerecee| 8.6 9.3 2.9 5 ea 5.4 | 10.0 tel 1.5 3.9 8.1 
Railroad equipment. .coccscccccceeces Weert creer ertrerceetrr cn Le) 13.6 (2) 4 (2) 0 oy (2) 4 (2) 11.1 
Locomotives and partsS..cccccccccccccccccccccceccccccesccccces (2) 1.8 (2) e3 (2) T-5 (2) 9 (2) 5.7 
Railroad and street carSecscccescees Scsecsccccccescecsovcscoes Lfsl | Qe) 3 -4 | 30.2 | 15.6 5 -2 | 28.9 | 14.1 
Other transportation equipment... eccceccccecees Saadecsaenamane wae 5.3 3.0 4.1 33 5.2 1.4 bok 2 3.4 
INSTRUMENTS AND RELATED PRODUCTS....-eeeeeeeceeveceeceereeeces| 260 3.0 1.5 2.3 1.8 1.7 9 9 5 5 
Photographic apparatus....... errr ree ee eudeechacnee (2) 2.5 (2) 2el (2) 1.0 (2) 5 (2) 02 
Watches and clocks........ Heldcmdveeies cabaeeeewec as eocccccccce 1.3 2.8 8 1.0 1.4 1.4 6 oT 7 5 
Professional and scientific instruments.......sseeeee Salanneete 1.8 Jol 1.4 2.4 1.7 1.8 9 9 a 6 
MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES... +..eeeeeveecececceees 4.7 5.6 3.2 3-7 3.6 3.8 1.3 1.6 1.6 1.5 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware..cccccceeccceccceccccces 2.6 1.9 1.2 1.3 2.4 2.0 9 9 1.0 oS) 
Nondurable Goods 

FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS..... OCLC LEE CEL CLE erway Pre aes rt} 6.0 2.1 3.3 3.3 3.2 8 9 2.0 1.8 
Meat products..ccccccccccccccs arene Veadndetiwsduwdesauacaate 3.4 5.6 ny. 2.2 3.5 EY 5 5 2.7 2.8 
Gratnamitl productercias ccaddcdesecenmccudenss We ebinecalaanas weak (Mac 6.1 ack 3.5 Zeck 2.8 06 ot 2.0 gy 
Bakery productS.-ceecceees CEVECE ROMS See e RMedteedeceaweseuseds 2.8 4.7 2.3 3-5 2.5 265 1.2 1.4 ef 5 

Beverages: 

Walt Ebotonseas dence sicsecees wievardtess Sy aleterclxeaicnaeewad ee. ab (2) Ted (2) 4.0 (2) 2.4 (2) 5 (2) 1 

TOBACCO MANUFACTURES. .-eeecccececeoees ECO CTE CT PLPC re ee Ue CT 1.2 6 oT 1.6 r 6 6 8 06 
Cigarettes....ce- ame teisale ecb cele ada ceataas daeelnwalsie PEELE ET OC . 05 02 22 26 <6 a o2 (3) el 
Ci ParSecccesics ceeee Wate Pel Ge aces anvemensea nies duaues CET ICEL 309 2.3 1.2 1.4 3.3 3.0 1.0 1.3 2.1 1.3 
Tobacco and SHUlL se ssc ves w decease Pe ee ree ee rr oe PE 1, 1.4 5 1.0 By 1.6 05 4 8 at 
TEXTILE-MILL PRODUCTS........-- ee er eee ood 33:1 264) 224 od 2 201 2h4 141 1A 9 9 
avn an UPON ME DT te ce cutee eticd aa oe Maar eke ane ceseeeenseda 3-6 3.3 2.4 2.2 2.7 2.8 het 1.5 ef 8 
Broad—woven fabric mMilis« <2is<-scccecess Uewcuencs Ceieadeeweaee 2.6 3.2 1.6 2.0 2.8 27 1.4 Wes 9 9 
Cottam, Silk, -seuthetic. fiherd. ccaccscnwacetcessuenesececous | 2.5 3.0 L.5 1.8 2.6 2.6 14 LS PY 8 
WOOLEN) and WOFStEdses«cedessccueaceseeoautenatesedseeaas waawes 3.3 5.0 2.0 aa5 yy 3.8 1.4 1.4 2.3 1.5 
Knitting mibleo.e. acs eee wines Ne enee Peery Gocateucdecrdaned oeee 4.5 3.0 3.3 3.2 365 2.0 1.9 6 han 
Full—fashioned Rosier ys osscc sc ecccecse cde esicecadecssecenes el 325 2-5 2.0 2.3 2.8 3.4 2.0 1.8 4 LA 
SEL COCR GCAT Gh Peet COE TRICE CE CLERC CEE TCO cocccel 309 365 3.0 24 2el 3-2 2.0 1.4 5 1.3 
MALE Under weane ts ccs scurnlercd were oeaes ne ee Pee Ree te) 3.9 (2) a (2) 2.4 (2) 1.9 (2) 2 
Dyeing and finishing textiles...... OCC CEPT IR ECCCCECELUEEE ER CL: Sat 1.8 tes 2.2 1.4 9 of 9 4 
Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings. .cccccccccccccesescoscece (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) 
APPAREL AND OTHER FINISHED TEATILE PRODUCTS...+---++eeeeeeeees 365 3-5 2.6 2.4 3-1 2.9 2.0 1.9 6 8 
Men's and boys' suits and coats......... Apeecertrrere seeccee? 2el | 201 1.7 0 | 2.2 | 2.6 1.4 9 3 1.4 
Men's and boys' furnishings and work clothing......ccccccccee 3.8 4.0 2.7 24 3-5 Zee 2.3 2el 6 oh 
PAPER AND WEDRED PRODUCTS 00. viecccdccccccecslccecandecdacs ieee, (ee 3.9 166 au 2el 2.1 at 8 8 8 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills..... PRC CRE CECE COCCCE TE CLE 2.0 364 1.1 2.5 1 ly 1.4 4 2 6 5 
Paperboard containers and boxeS....s.eeee ROCCE TEC CEE COL CELE | pe CL 4.9 2.2 304 21 2.6 lel 1.1 e5 8 
CHEMICALS AND ALEUED PRODUCTS. < «060.5 Gece icc cece ccccwccciens aan kee 3.0 332 2a 1.4 1.4 5 6 ‘ 4 
Industrial. inorganic chemicals. <ccccs cctcscecesccecs aname ewan tok 3.0 an 1.9 9 1.0 a 4 el 2 
Industrial organic chemicals...cccccccccccce Sates puse eka Jet Lek 2.0 is 1.0 ok 4 6 ri 
Synthetic fibers...... RET EE COREE ere setawieenscnes i Ese 2.3 8 1.4 2.0 1.0 ed S 1.5 4 
DEUES Aid MOGbCENBSS cc. ssaceensdedewe davaeeekodacadccdmeasane (bes 2.8 apa | 2.4 9 1.4 5 8 an 2 
Paints, pigments, and fillers..cccccccccccce Sidededekeowaace Leo 3.2 Lea 263 lel 1.4 5 Ale) ee 2 
PRODUCTS OF PEEROLEUW AND COME s os cco cceceuccscccceacaveciss vec 7 2.2 4 1.6 8 1.0 a o3 2 22 
Petroleum refining....... eT ee a ra ok 1.9 3 1.5 8 lel Pe e3 ee 2 
WUDRER PRODUC YG eid cmc tans cnasedneclue asic ca deleece cand cduecuuceste man 3-5 1.1 1.4 2.0 2.4 . « 1.0 9 
RENO atid Sie, CUNO tid «saa deica'sccale weldau Maw eoennenencenuauae bee 2.09 ae 8 8 1.2 22 *: 3 5 
ROU WER LOOU ue aki ae sas wi aratn aa ereotalnie cis aaa eae eae meer es el.) 4.6 (2) 3.0 (2) 4.3 (2) 2.0 (2) 5 
Other rubber products...cescccccceces POPC E LCCC CCC ECT me. 3.8 Lek hed 2et 2.9 eT ef 1.6 Led 
CEATHER ARO LEATHER PRODUCTOS c0000cewacocacencecinuccucscccsesh tae 5.4 2.9 3.2 3-5 3.6 2.1 2. 9 9 
Leather: tanned, curried, and finished..........; were eldaciaance —aael 3.8 163 1.5 2.1 2.0 8 6 ey 1.0 
Footwear Cexcept mabbem) sis scs sceceasiccnene Gcsaacicccacinacecisigcen nee 5.6 31 3.4 3.7 3.8 2.3 2.3 9 6 
































See footnotes at end of table. NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Table D-2: Labor turnover rates, by industry—Continued 


(Per 100’employees) 
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Accession rates 


Separation rates 











a Total New hires Total Quits Layoffs 
sa | ‘une June ‘une ‘une “Tune 
1961 | 1961 | 1961 | 1961 | 1961 | 1961 | 1961 | 1961 | 1961 | 1961 
NONMANUFACTUR ING: 

ETAL -QIMURE. 060050 ET ie id aigerwrsieteeeve aisareid 240 44 1.3 24 1.8 2.0 ied 1.0 0.2 0.2 
Tron mining...cccccccccccce eo recccccccccccccccesccecescoee 1. 3.9 e 8 1.0 1.0 od 02 02 (3) 
Copper mining......eeee. bb esis wines nie-o- bie ie SG Sielaieinieelatsivieetere (2 4.3 (2) 1.5 (2) 2.2 (2) 1.0 (2) oa 
Lead and zinc mining..... piste bwlave Soho eraiaie one eines Snseesrd| @aeo 2.6 1.4 203 2.0 2.2 1.0 La 5 6 

AMTRRACITE DIMOND S <6 6c seis cicicssecsc access PO er le, 1.0 (2) at: (2) 365 (2) ale (2) 2.3 

BITUMINOUS-COAL MINING... eeeeeee Cocccccccccccccccses cocced 163 1.2 5 e3 2.1 1.5 e3 ea 1.65 9 

COMMUNICATION: 

Bb lehbnen se obessckdbsssaNeweines TT pesiewisswisenl ato) 2.4 - - (2) 1.6 (2) Let: (2) 22 
PRIRGLADN 2s \0.0:0:6 00'4:010 0s 0s biewnee bis veaiatigieietie’s winieieie lee e.elnie eine ed (2) 2.3 - - (2) 1.3 (2) e7 (2) 3 



































Ipata for the printing, publishing, and allied industries group are excluded. 
2Not available. 
3Less than 0.05. 
‘Knit underwear——May 1961 data are: 2.7, 1.4, 2.1, 1.5, and 0.3. 
5SData relate to domestic employees except messengers. 
NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Table 0-4: Labor turnover rates in manufacturing for selected States and areas 


(Per 100 employees) 
Accession rates Separation rates 
Total New hires Total Quits Layoffs 


June Pr June ~~ June May June May June May 
1961 1961 1961 1961 1961 1961 1961 1961 1961 1961 


LABAMA 1 ccccccccccceccccccooooscooles LF 2.0 2.0 3-5 PY j 
wpirminghAscssccescesscccccecssccooosess (2) (2) 16 (2) 3. 
Mobile 1 KECEEHEEECREEKE CESS CESSES STE? 10.2 6 1.8 9.9 Se 











State and area 











0.9 0.9 2.2 203 
5 (2) ol (2) 2.6 
5 “a 5 8.7 4.6 


Ww 
POW 


ARIZONA ccccccccccccccccsoososoosesseol0[e 


5-0 
PHOENIXs ccc codsceeceooeesocscoeosorssens 53 


ARKANSAS c ccccccccccococosssoooossoollle® 5 6 
Fort Smithe eccccscccccssscsssossoseooree 3.6 
Little Rock-North Little Rocksceesscseee 2.9 

Pine Bluffs coccccceeeeseeceeoonsoesrosrs 4.2 


CALIFORNIA } secccccccccsecccecsccccccces 5.5 4.6 4.0 Jel 4.0 4.2 bY 1.5 1.6 ai 
Los Angeles-Long Beach * seccessesssssee| 503 45 349 Jel 4.3 4d 1.8 1.5 1.7 rea 
Sacramento ee eecer eee sees esses eeeseeee 4.1 2el 3.6 1.6 202 2.6 lel 1.0 el 1.2 
San Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario © seees S.. 4.8 364 263 304 304 1.5 1.4 aS 1.4 
San Diego > ee eeereseseessseseeeeeessee® 3-1 3.8 2e5 364 2.9 2el 1.4 lel 9 1.0 
Gan Francisco-Oakland } secsessssseeecee| — Oolt 520 3.8 2.9 4.2 4.6 1.4 1.1 2.2 2.9 
San Jose pec eeseeeeeeeeeseeeeseeseeeeee 5.5 367 4.6 3.0 2.6 2.4 1.7 1.3 3 26 
Stockton eee ee see eeeses es eeesesesesese 11.4 4.2 6.8 209 6.4 11.0 1.9 1.3 304 8.9 


i) 
e 


CONNECTICUT eccccccccecccccecoscsesesesess 3 
BridgepOrtecesssscccecscceccoscesccesees 2 
Hartford. ceccccccccccccccccccsccsccocses 3 
J 
2 
3 


New Britainsecocccccccccsecccssccsscsess 


New HAvenecescccccecescosessesesseseores® 


OFNRPOF 

OrWOWOW 
= 

SONnDHO 


WaterDuryscecccccscccccecccsessescoesees 


DELAWARE * cccccccccccesececcesccecesooes| 3 
Wilmington SdcesedeeCeeeseeceseccoede 2 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 
Washingtoneccecccecescccsesescssessosese 3.9 3.6 365 363 2e7 2.9 1.6 le? 3 5 


FLORTDA cc cccscccccccsssccssseesesseseseee® 


4.9 5.5 367 4.1 Tz 5.8 2.3 2.2 4.2 2.9 
Jacksonville scccccscccescsceseseseseser® 4.6 6.3 2.8 4.5 4.9 5-3 2.8 343 1.5 lel 
Want. vacegeaccccracee seeeeecdsdicdeseee 5.3 6.4 4.3 5.6 6.2 6.5 2.1 2.2 304 Jal 
Tampa-St. Petersburgecsecsocecccecececes 5 4 3.8 367 24 Tel 4.8 Be 1.5 4.8 2.9 


GEORGIA ceoccccccccccccececeseeseeeeessseee 


4 
Atlanta See eeeereseseseeseseeseeeeeere® hk. 


mow 
ee 
@ OV 


re 
Py 
fo 
—a 
° 
oO 
ww 
° 
Ww 
= 
e 
= 
= 
. 


TDAH! |” cciadccccesceeseoceceeccedcccneseel Ebac 


wenkte *...cacaccsssscusedveqscenveeses, Se 
Indianapolis 9 sesesceccccvecsccoscccoes 4.0 


a 
A 
oo 
a 
@ 


ee 
rw 
ft fo 
oe 


IOWA cccccccccccccccceccccccccccccscesores kel 
Des MoineSeeccccccccesccseseeseesseseses 5.0 


Ww 
° 
—~1\0 
Ww 
ae 
on 
- 
° 
ft 


rb 
. . 
VWiw 
a) 
Sr 
7 


WANGAG" csecccsiccceeucseccueeacceequeees 44 3.9 2.9 2.2 363 3.0 14 13 1.5 12 
TODEKR sc ccciaccieccccececoscosececcaceeces 363 3e7 2.5 2.2 3.6 343 Fi 1.0 1.8 1.7 
Wichita © ciccaccccseeseccseacacecceccuve 3.6 Sar 2.0 ie 2.2 2.2 i 12 8 aa 


: 
ON 
re 
ON 
r 
° 
fo 
Av) 
° 
i 
n¥) 
e 
© 
e 
© 
e 
| 
re 
° 


KENTUCKY os ccccccccccccccccccscceceseseres 305 


Ow Ww 
° 
ww 
oM WwW 


LOUISIANA . cccgecccccsccccccesccccsseseeee 3.0 
New Guineas * Coreen esesesesseseerseese® 4.1 


F 
Py 
fo 
rw 
° 
Or 
e 
pac 
e 
\o 
wr 
- @ 























WA ic 666bs cv cbdcceceteccaceseesedeseeeee 8.6 
Portland .ccccscccccccccccscccssssccesees 5.0 


yw 
ee 
on 
mw 
ei 
ww © 
nm 
eer 
rR 











See footnotes at end of table. 
NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Table D-4: Labor turnover rates in manufacturing for selected States and areas—Continued 
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(Per 100 employees) 








State and area 


Accession rates 


Separation rates 





Total 


New hires 


Layoffs 





June May 
1961 1961 


June 


1961 


May 
1961 


June 


1961 





MARYLAND. ccccccccccccccccccccscecccccvees 
Baltimore .cecccccccccccccccccccscsscccces 


MASSACHUSETTS «eccccccccccccccscssseccccce 


BoStone ccccccccccccccccccccesesecscececs 
Fall Rivereccecccccccccccccsccccccscceccs 
New Bedfordecccccscccccccccesccseceseces 
Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke.cccccescece 
WOrcester.ceccccccccccccccccccscscsecces 


MINNESOTA .cccccccccccccccccccsccccccccecs 
Minneapolis-St. Paulecccccccccccccccccce 


MISSISSIPPLeccvccccccccccccccccccsesccces 


JACKSON se cccccccccccccccccccccccccceccccs 


MISSOURT occccccccccccccesccccccccccescess 


DOIRDANA” * cis iseialevewsioiwiwiarclaisiatlota Weleisioeeieteiors 


NEVADA  cccescccccccccccccscscccccccccsece 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. ccccccccccccccscccccssccece 


NEW MEXTCOc cccccccccccccccccccccccovccces 
Albuquerque ..eee Coe eereccssecccescsccces 


NEW YORKeccccccccccccccccccccccccccvcccce 
Albany=Schenectady-Troyescccccccccccccces 
Bingnamtoneceocccccccccccccccvscccccseces 
Buffalocccccccccccccescvccccsccccccccces 
Elmira ccocccccccccccccccccecccccccccccce 
Nassau and Suffolk Countiesccecccccscccce 
New York CitYcccccccccccccccccccccsccecs 
ROCheESter scccccccccccccccccccccccccccece 
SYFACUSE ccccccccccccccccceccccccccccocce 
Utica-Rome eccccccccccccccccccccscccccccs 
Westchester COUNTY cccccccccccccccccccccs 


NORTH CAROLINA ccccccccccccccccccccccccccs 
Charlotte .cecvccccccccccccccvcccccccccce 
Greensboro-High Point.ccccccccccccscccce 


NORTH DAKOTA coccccccccvcccccscccccsoccece 


FArg@0cccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccceeee 


ee ho ee en 


Oklahoma Cityecccccccccccccccceccccscccs 


Tulsa Corer cece cceccceseceeseeeeeeee 


GREGOR! © so. cuissisacGuiwswasewaeuieNewesemices 
Portland: © cscscncdicesisiats be cee bussueawes 


RHODE ISLAND .cccccccccccccccccccccccccccs 
Providence=Pawtucket.cccccccccccccccccecs 


SOUTH CAROLINA“? cscuswaswewsadiase scence 
Charleston. ccoccccccccccccccccccccccccce 


See footnotes at end of table. 
NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Table D-4: Labor turnover rates in manufacturing for selected States and areas—Continued 


(Per 100 employees) 











6 
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y) 


Ww O- VO OFA NAN FF O-) © - 
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Accession rates Separation rates 
, Total New hires Total Quits Layoffs 

Svater én. sxe June May June May June May June May June May 

1961 1961 1961 | 1961 1961 1961 1961 1961 1961 1961 

SOUTH DAKOTA ccoceccccsesevecesesessesseses F.6 7-3 4k 3.8 361 4.3 1.8 1-5 0.8 2.3 
Sioux Fallscccccccccccssessesssesesesese 9.0 8.3 54 1.8 3-3 3-9 fen 1.5 8 Zeek 
TENNESSEE cc coccccccccccccvccsccosesseseces 3.6 36 2.0 1.9 2.8 2.8 1.0 1.0 1.4 1.4 
Chattanooga Pec eeeeeeereeseseseeeseses 2.5 3-5 1.8 1.8 2.5 342 9 lel 1.1 14 
Knoxville.ccscescccccccccscccsscsseseces 2.9 1.6 1.4 8 2el 304 el ok 1.2 2.8 
Memphisercccccsccccccssccccsevoscsccccece 41 ee | 2.8 2.6 2.8 2.8 1.0 1.0 1.2 1.3 
Nashville scccccvcccccscescsesocesccceces 361 4.0 2.0 2.1 2.8 4k 1.0 1.2 14 2.5 
TEXAS 10 cece e eee eee esesesesesseeeeserere 304 3.2 24 202 2.2 24 1.2 1.2 26 o7 
VERMONT « ccccccccccccesecccseseseseseseces 4.0 3-2 2.6 1.8 2.9 3.4 1.4 1.3 lel 1.6 
BurlingtOneccecccsccccccccccsecessesssece 4.3 2e7 2.8 1.6 2.0 3.0 lel 8 26 2.0 
Springfieldsceccccsecccvcsscsscccscccecs 3.0 1.5 oT ob 2.0 4.6 26 9 1.3 3-3 
VIRGINIA ccccccccccccccvcccesesecseseceese 39 3-7 2.9 2.5 2.9 34 1.3 1.3 1.1 1.6 
Norfolk-Portsmouthecescccccccccescccsses 52 5.2 4.0 3.8 4.9 10.1 1.5 203 2.8 6.8 
Richmond. cccccccccccsscccccsesvscccescese 4.1 367 3-3 2.5 2.7 205 1.3 1.2 8 8 
WAGHENOUON >> saicileeedé'sleawiesinwaciediodsiones 6.6 4.3 4.5 2.9 Jok 31 1.6 1.3 1.0 463 
WEST VIRGINIA eccccccccccccccccccccccscces 367 3.8 19 14 24 2.2 6 06 1.2 1.1 
Charlestonecccccccccsescccscccscccccccsecce 2.4 1.9 1.8 8 9 is) ee ee ob 4 
Wheeling. coccccsccccsscccccceccsssesessess 3.0 361 9 eT 23 1.6 ok 3 1.5 8 
































lgxcludes canning and preserving. 
2Not available. 


JExcludes agricultural chemicals and miscellaneous manufacturing. 


‘excludes canning and preserving, and sugar. 
Sexcludes canning and preserving, and newspapers. 
6xcludes instruments and related products. 


Texcludes printing and publishing. 


cludes new-hire rate for transportation equipment. 


%xcludes tobacco stemming and redrying. 


10xcludes canning and preserving, sugar, and tobacco. 
NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
SOURCE: Cooperating State agencies listed on inside back cover. 





Explanatory Notes 





labor force, employment, 


tics free of charge. 





Additional information concerning the preparation of the 
hours and earnings, and labor 
turnover series--concepts and scope, survey methods, and 
limitations--is contained in technical notes for each of 
these series, available from the Bureau of Labor Statis- 


Use order blank on page 9-E. 








INTRODUCTION 


The statistics in this periodical are compiled from 
two major sources: (1) household interviews and (2) payroll 
reports from employers. 


Data based on household interviews are obtained from 
a sample survey of the population. The survey is conducted 
each month by the Bureau of the Census for the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and provides a comprehensive measure of the labor 
force, i.e., the total number of persons 14 years of age and 
over who are employed or unemployed. It also provides data on 
their personal and economic characteristics such as age, sex, 
color, marital status, occupations, hours of work, and duration 
of unemployment. The information is collected by trained inter- 
viewers from a sample of about 35,000 households in 333 areas 
throughout the country and is based on the activity or status 
reported for the calendar week ending nearest the 15th of the 


month. 





Deta based on establishment payroll records are com- 
piled each month from mail questionnaires by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, in cooperation with State agencies. The pay- 
roll survey provides detailed industry information on nonagri- 
cultural wage and salary employment, average weekly hours, 
average hourly and weekly earnings, and labor turnover for the 
Nation, States, and metropolitan areas. 





The figures are based on payroll reports from a 
sample of 180,000 establishments employing about 25 million 
nonfarm wage and salary workers. The data relate to all 
workers, full- or part-time, who received pay during the pay- 
roll period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 


Relation between the household and payroll series 





The household and payroll data supplement one another, 
each providing significant types of information that the other 
cannot suitably supply. Population characteristics, for 
example, are readily obtained only from the household survey 
whereas detailed industrial classifications can be reliably de- 
rived only from establishment reports. 


Data from these two sources differ from each other 
because of differences in definition and coverage, sources of 
information, methods of collection, and estimating procedures. 
Sampling variability and response errors are additional reasons 
for discrepancies. The factors which have a differential effect 
on levels and trends of the two series are described below: 


Employment 


Cover The household survey definition 
of employment comprises wage and salary workers (including do- 
mestics end other private household workers), self-employed 
persons, and unpaid workers who worked 15 hours or more during 
the survey week in family-operated enterprises. Employment in 
both farm and nonfarm industries is included. The payroll sur- 
vey covers only wage and salary employees on the payrolls of 
nonfarm establishments. 


Multiple jobholding. The household approach 
Provides information on the work status of the population with- 
out duplication since each person is classified as employed, un- 
employed, or not in the labor force. Employed persons holding 
more than one job are counted only once, and are classified ac- 
cording to the job at which they worked the greatest number of 
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hours during the survey week. In the figures based on estab- 
lishment records, persons who worked in more than one estab- 
lishment during the reporting period are counted each time 
their names appear on payrolls. 


Unpaid absences from jobs. The household 
survey includes among the employed all persons who had jobs but 
were not at work during the (survey week--that is, were not 
working or looking for work but had jobs from which they were 
temporarily absent because of illness, bad weather, vacation, 
labor-management dispute, or because they were taking time off 
for various other reasons, whether or not they were paid by 
their employers for the time off. In the figures based on pay- 
roll reports, persons on paid sick leave, paid vacation, or 
paid holiday are included, but not those on leave without pay 
for the entire payroll period. 





Hours of Work 


The household survey measures hours actually worked 
whereas the payroll survey measures hours paid for by employers. 
In the household survey data, all persons with a job but not at 
work are excluded from the hours distributions and the computa- 
tions of average hours. In the payroll survey, employees on 
paid vacation, paid holiday, or paid sick leave are included 
and assigned the number of hours for which they were paid 
during the reporting period. 


Comparability of the household interview data with other series 





Unemployment insurance data. The unemployed total 
from the household survey includes all persons who did not work 
at all during the survey week and Were] looking for work or were 
waiting to be called back to a job from which they had been 
laid off, regardless of whether or not they were eligible for 
unemployment insurance. Figures on unemployment insurance 
claims, prepared by the Bureau of Employment Security of the 
Department of Labor, exclude persons who have exhausted their 
benefit rights, new workers who have not earned rights to unem- 
ployment insurance, and persons losing jobs not covered by un- 
employment insurance systems (agriculture, State and local 
government, domestic service, self-employed, unpaid family work, 
nonprofit organizations, and firms below a minimum size). 





In addition, the qualifications for drawing unemploy- 
ment compensation differ from the definition of unemployment 
used in the household survey. For example, persons with a job 
but not at work and persons working only a few hours during the 
week are sometimes eligible for unemployment compensation, but 
are classified as employed rather than unemployed in the house- 
hold survey. 


Agricultural employment estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture. The principal differences in coverage are the in- 
clusion of persons under 14 in the Agricultural Marketing 
Service (AMS) series and the treatment of dual jobholders who 
are counted more than once if they worked on more than one farm 
during the reporting period. There are also wide differences in 
sampling techniques and collecting and estimating methods, which 
cannot be readily measured in terms of impact on differences in 
level and trend of the two series. 





Comparability of the payroll employment data with other series 





Statistics on manufactures and business, Bureau of 
the Census. BLS establishment statistics on employment differ 
from employment counts derived by the Bureau of the Census from 














its censuses or annual sample surveys of manufacturing estab- 
lishments and the censuses of business establishments. The ma- 
jor reason for lack of comparability is different treatment of 
business units considered parts of an establishment, such as 
central administrative offices and auxiliary units, and in the 
industrial classification of establishments due to different 
reporting patterns by multi-unit companies. There are also dif- 
ferences in the scope of the industries covered, e.g., the 
Census of Business excludes professional services, transporta- 
tion companies, and financial establishments, while these are 
included in BLS statistics. 


County Business Patterns. Data in County Business 
Patterns, published jointly by the U.S. Departments of Commerce 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, differ from BLS establish- 
ment statistics in the units considered integral parts of an 
establishment and in industrial classification. In addition, 
CBP data exclude employment in nonprofit institutions, inter- 
state railroads, and government. 





Employment covered by Unemployment Insurance programs. 
Not all nonfarm wage and salary workers are covered by the Unen- 
ployment Insurance programs. All workers in certain activities, 
such as nonprofit organizations and interstate railroads, are 
excluded. In addition, small firms in covered industries are 
also excluded in 32 States. In general, these are establish- 
ments with less than four employees. 


LABOR FORCE DATA 


COLLECTION AND COVERAGE 


Statistics on the employment status of the population, 
the personal, occupational, and other economic characteristics 
of employed and unemployed persons, and related labor force data 
are compiled for the BLS by the Bureau of the Census in its 
Current Population Survey (CPS). (A detailed description of 
this survey appears in Concepts and Methods Used in the Current 
Employment and Unemployment Statistics Prepared by the Bureau of 
the Census, U. S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Series P-23, No. 5. This report is available from BLS 
on request.) 





These monthly surveys of the population are conducted 
with a scientifically selected sample designed to represent the 
civilian noninstitutional population 14 years and over. Re- 
spondents are interviewed to obtain information about the en- 
ployment status of each member of the household 14 years of age 
and over. The inquiry relates to activity or status during the 
calendar week, Sunday through Saturday, ending nearest the 15th 
of the month. This is known as the survey week. Actual field 
interviewing is conducted in the following week. 


Inmates of institutions and persons under 14 years of 
age are not covered in the regular monthly enumerations and are 
excluded from the population and labor force statistics shown in 
this report. Data on members of the Armed Forces, who are in- 
cluded as part of the categories "total noninstitutional popu- 
lation" and "total labor force," are obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 


The sample for CPS is spread over 333 areas compris- 
ing 641 counties and independent cities, with coverage in 50 
States and the District of Columbia. At present, completed in- 
terviews are obtained each month from about 35,000 households. 
There are about 1,500 additional sample households from which 
information should be collected but is not because the occu- 
pants are not found at home after repeated calls, are temporar- 
ily absent, or are unavailable for other reasons. This repre- 
sents a noninterview rate for the survey of about 4 percent. 
Part of the sample is changed each month. The rotation plan 
provides for approximately three-fourths of the s le to be 
common from one month to the next, and one-half to common 
with the same montn a year ago. 


CONCEPTS 


Employed Persons comprise (a) all those who during 
the survey week did any work at all either as paid employees, or 
in their own business or profession, or on their own farm, or 
who worked 15 hours or more as unpaid workers on a farm or in a 
business operated by a member of the family, and (b) all those 
who were not working or looking for‘work but who had jobs or 
businesses from which they were temporarily absett because of 
illness, bad weather, vacation, or labor-management dispute, or 
because they were taking time off for various other reasons, 





whether or not they were paid by their employers for the time off. 





Each employed person is counted only once. Those who 
held more than one job are counted in the job at which they 
worked the greatest number of hours during the survey week. 


Included in the total are employed citizens of for. 
eign countries, temporarily in the Unitei States, who are not 
living on the premises of an Embassy (e.g., Mexican migratory 
farm workers). 


Excluded are persons whose only activity consisted of 
work around the house (such as own home housework, and painting 
or repairing own home) or volunteer work for religious, chari- 
table, and similar organizations. 


Unemployed Persons comprise all persons who did not 
work at all during the survey week and were looking for work, 
regardless of whether or not they were eligible for unemploy- 
ment insurance. Also included as unemployed are those who did 
not work at all and (a) were waiting to be called back to a job 
from which they had been laid off; or (b) were waiting to re- 
port to a new wage or salary job within 30 days (and were not 
in school during the survey week); or (c) would have been look- 
ing for work except that they were temporarily ill or believed 
no work was available in their line of work or in the community, 
Persons in this latter category will usually be residents of a 
community in which there are only a few dominant industries 
which were shut down during the survey week. Not included in 
this category are persons who say they were not looking for work 
because they were too old, too young, or handicapped in any way, 





The Unemployment Rate represents the number unemployed 
as a percent of the civilian labor force, i.e., the sum of the 
employed and unemployed. This measure can also be computed for 
groups within the labor force classified by sex, age, marital 
status, color, etc. When applied to industry and occupation 
groups, the labor-force base for the unemployment rate also rep- 
resents the sum of the employed and the unemployed, the latter 
classified according to industry and occupation of their latest 
full-time civilian job. 


Duration of Unemployment represents the length of time 
(through the current survey week) during which persons classi- 
fied as unemployed had been continuously- looking for work or 
would have been looking for work except for temporary illness, 
or belief that no work was available in their line of work or in 
the community. For persons on layoff, duration of unemployment 
represents the number of full weeks since the termination of 
their most recent employment. Average duration is an arithmetic 
mean computed from a distribution by single weeks of unemployment. 





The Civilian Labor Force comprises the total of all 
civilians classified as employed or unemployed in accordance 
with the criteria described above. The "total labor force" also 
includes members of the Armed Forces stationed either in the 
United States or abroad. 





Not in Labor Force includes all civilians 14 years and 
over who are not classified as employed or unemployed. These 
persons are further classified as "engaged in own home house- 
work," "in school," "unable to work" because of long-term physi- 
cal or mental illness, and "other." The "other" group includes 
for the most part retired persons, those reported as too old to 
work, the voluntarily idle, and seasonal workers for whom the 
survey week fell in an "off" season and who were not reported as 
unemployed. Persons doing only incidental unpaid family work 
(less than 15 hours) are also classified as not in the labor 
force. 





Occupation, Industry, and Class of Worker apply to the 
job held in the survey week. Persons with two or more jobs are 
classified in the job at which they worked the greatest number 
of hours during the survey week. The occupation and industry 
groups used in data derived from the CPS household interviews 
are defined as in the 1960 Census of Population. Information on 
the detailed categories included in these groups is available 
upon request. 





The industrial classification system used in the Census 
of Population and the Current Population Survey differs somewhat 
from that used by the BLS in its reports on employment, by indus- 
try. Employment levels by industry from the household survey, 
although useful for many analytical purposes, are not published 
in order to avoid public misunderstanding since they differ fron 
the payroll series because of differences in classification, 
sampling variability, and other reasons. The industry figures 
from the household’ survey are used as a base for published 
distributions on hours of work, unemployment rates, and other 
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characteristics of industry groups such as age, sex, and 
occupation. 


The class-of-worker breakdown specifies "wage and 
salary workers," subdivided into private and government vorkers, 
"self-employed workers," and "unpaid family workers." Wage and 
salary workers receive wages, salary, commission, tips, or pay 
in kind from @ private employer or from a governmental unit. 
gelf-employed persons ere those who work for profit or fees in 
their own business, profession, or trade, or operate a farn. 
Unpaid family workers are persons working without pay for 15 
hours a week or more on a farm or in a business operated by a 
member of the household to whom they are related by blood or 


marriage. 


Hours of Work statistics relate to the actual number 
of hours worked during the survey week. For example, @ person 
vho normally works 40 hours a week but who was off on the 
veterans Day holiday would be reported as working 32 hours even 
though he was paid for the holiday. 


For persons working in more than one job, the figures 
relate to the number of hours worked in all jobs during the 
week. However, all the hours are credited to the major job. 


Persons who worked 35 hours or more in the survey 
week are designated as working "full time"; persons who worked 
between 1 and 34 hours are designated as working "part time." 
Part-time workers are classified by their usual status at their 
present job (either full time or part time) and by their reason 
for working part time during the survey week (economic or other 
reasons). "Economic reasons” include: Slack work, material 
shortages, repairs to plant or equipment, start or termination 
of job during the week, and inability to find full-time work. 
"Other reasons" include:’ Labor dispute, bad weather, own ill- 
ness, vacation, demands of home housework, school, no desire for 
full-time work and full-time worker only during peak season. 


‘ESTIMATING METHODS| 


The estimating procedure is essentially one of using 
sample results to obtain percentages of the population in a 
given category. The published estimates are then obtained by 
multiplying these percentage distributions by independent esti- 
mates of the population. The principal steps involved are shown 
below. Under the estimation methods used in the CPS, all of the 
results for a given month become available simultaneously and 
are based on returns from the entire panel of respondents. 
There are no subsequent adjustments to independent benchmark 
data on labor force, employment, or unemployment. Therefore, re- 
visions of the historical data are not an inherent feature of 
this statistical program. 


1. Noninterview adjustment. The weights for all in- 
terviewed households are adjusted to the extent needed to 
account for occupied sample households for which no information 
was obtained because of absence, impassable roads, refusals, or 
unavailability for other reasons. This adjustment is made sepa- 
rately by groups of sample areas and, within these, for six 
groups--color (white and nonwhite) within the three residence 
categories (urban, rural nonfarm, and rural farm). The propor- 
tion of sample households not interviewed varies from 3 to 5 
percent depending on weather, vacations, etc. 





2. Ratio estimates. The distribution of the popula- 
tion selected for the sample may differ somewhat, by chance, 
from that of the Nation as a whole, in such characteristics as 
age, color, sex, and residence. Since these population charac- 
teristics are closely correlated with labor force participation 
and other principal measurements made from the sample, the 
latter estimates can be substantially improved when weighted 
appropriately by the known distribution of these population 
characteristics. This is accomplished through two stages of 
ratio estimates as follows: 


a. First-stage ratio estimate. This is the pro- 
cedure in which the sample proportions are weighted by the 
known 1950 Census data on the color-residence distribution of 
the population. This step takes into account the differences 
existing at the time of the 1950 Census between the color- 
residence distribution for the Nation and for the sample areas. 





: b. Second-stage ratio estimate. In this step, 
the sample proportions are weighted by independent current esti- 
mates of the population by age, sex, and color. These estimates 
are prepared by carrying forward the most recent census data 
(1950) to "take account of subsequent aging of the population, 





mortality, and migration between the United States and other 
countries. 


3. Composite estimate procedure. In deriving sta- 
tistics for a given month,a composite estimating procedure is 
used which takes account of net changes from the previous month 
for continuing parts of the sample (75 percent) as well as the 
sample results for the current month. This procedure reduces 
the sampling variability especially of month-to-month changes 
but also of the levels for most items. 





Seasonal Adjustment 








The seasonal adjustment method used for the labor 
force series is an adaptation of the standard ratio-to-moving 
average method, with a provision for "moving" adjustment fac- 
tors to take account of changing seasonal patterns. In the 
case of unemployment, four age-sex groups (male and female 
unemployed workers under age 20 and aged 20 and over) are 
separately adjusted for seasonal variation and are then added 
to give a seasonally adjusted total unemployment figure. The 
seasonally adjusted rate of unemployment is derived by divid- 
ing the seasonally adjusted figure for total unemployment (the 
sum of the four seasonally adjusted age-sex components) by the 
figure for the seasonally adjusted civilian labor force. A 
description of the basic method was published in the August 
1960 Monthly Labor Review; the method for unemployment is dis- 
cussed on page xii of the February 1961 issue of Employment 
and Earnings. 


Seasonal adjustment factors for major components of 
the labor force to be applied to data for 1959 and later are 
shown in table A. Seasonally adjusted aggregates for these and 
other major series for the period July 1948 through December 
1960 are shown on pages xiii through xxiii of the February 1961 
issue. These factors and seasonally adjusted data replace 
those published in BLS Special Labor Force Report No. 8, New 
Seasonal Adjustment Factors for Labor Force Components. 


Table A. Seasonal adjustment factors for the labor force and 
major components, to be used for the period 1959-61 














i 
Civile Employment Unemployment 
Month Pall Agri- terri Males a Females 
force |Total|cul- |°US'T8"| aged 1h] AGES | acea 14] Aced 
ture indus- oI Orta 16 a 
tries over e over 
Jan...| 97.7 | 96.8} 81.0 98.6 96.5 | 124.6} 73.8 | llo.¢ 
Feb...] 97.8 | 96.8] 80.5 98.5 95.2 | 131.9] 75.2 | 108.6 
Mar...| 98.4 | 97.7] 86.2 98.9 91.0 | 124.6] 76.2 | 108.0 
Apr...| 99.0 | 98.8] 95.0 99.2 85.0 | 108.1] 88.3 99.3 
May...|100.2 |100.3]106.7 99.6 93.0 94.7} 110.0 99.4 
June, ,]102.6 |102.1]119.5 00.2 | 172.6 2.8] 203.0 | 100.3 
July».}102.8 |102.6]117.6] 101.0 | 141.7 90.9] 149.3 | 102.4 
Avg...}101.8 }|102.3]111.3] 101.3 99.4 84.9} 99.4 99.7 
Sept..]100.2 |101.1]108.8] 100.3 76.9 79.3} 86.0/} 96.0 
Oct...{100.7 |101.7]110.4] 100.9 75.8 TT.0| 73-5 93.8 
Nov...] 99.8 |100.2] 97.7] 100.5 2.9 90.3] 92.8 97.9 
Dec...] 99.2 | 99.4] 85.6] 101.0 89.8 | 101.1] 72.7 }|- 88.5 





























Reliability of the Estimates 





Since the estimates are based on a sample, they may 
differ from the figures that would have been obtained if it 
were possible to take a complete census using the same sched- 
ules and procedures. 


The standard error is a measure of sampling variabil- 
ity, that is, the variations that might occur by chance because 
only a sample of the population is surveyed. The chances are 
about two out of three that an estimate from the sample would 
differ from a complete census by less than the standard error. 
The chances are about 19 out of 20 that the difference would be 
less than twice the standard error. 


Table B shows the average standard error for the major 
employment status categories, by sex, computed from data for 12 
recent months. Estimates of change derived from the survey are 
also subject to sampling variability. The standard error of 
change for consecutive months is also shown in table B. The 
standard errors of level shown in table B are acceptable approx- 
imations of the standard errors of year-to-year change. 











Average standard error of major employment 
status categories 


Table B. 











(In thousands) 
Average standard error of-- 
Employment status Month-to- 

and sex month change 

Monthly level (consecutive 

months only) 

BOTH SEXES 
Labor force and total employment. 250 180 
RR CNISIIG so 2:5 050400050 00s s 0000s 200 120 
Nonagricultural employment....... 300 180 
Unemployment......... osesewecsses 100 100 
MALE 
Labor force and total employment. 120 90 
RETA CMDR os.ovis occas osee ss <.s 180 90 
Nonagricultural employment....... 200 120 
Unemployment............- coccccee LS 90 
FEMALE 

Labor force and total employment. 180 150 
ASTECUIEMTS oc occ cecesscccwcess Ko} =o 
Nonagricultural employment....... 180 120 
iT MIO 5:5:55s 250s soo sonics enews 65 65 











The figures presented in table C are to be used for 
other characteristics and are approximations of the standard 
errors of all such characteristics. They should be interpreted 
as providing an indication of the order of magnitude of the 
standard errors rather than as the precise standard error for 
any specific item. 











Table C. Standard error of level of monthly estimates 
(In thousands) 
Both sexes Male Female 
Size of estimate | Total Total Total 
ae Non- a Non- on Non- 
“ate white onnen white webin white 
BOD Ra wisewseueeee 5 5 1 5 5 5 
Pins cssesGeecssoee 11 10 14 10 10 10 
BOO Sscn anemic s sae 15 14 20 14 14 14 
Pl. owen enws cee 2k 21 31 21 22 21 
=. OS ees oe 34 30 k3 30 31 30 
pL UC Ce are: 48 ko 60 ko 4S kO 
P50. 5 sisesawesced 75 50 90 50 79 50 
Sete sic seaboaks 100 50 110 Davee 100 one 
AOE Cc (ae 140 oon 140 . 130 F 
BOS OOD: .5:0iwib ies 180 150 ‘ 170 
MOOD + ssa #09 sean 210 oss : Seace 
Co ee 220 : ; : 























The standard error of the change in an item from one 
month to the next month is more closely related to the standard 
error of the monthly level for that item than to the size of the 
specific month-to-month change itself. Thus, in order to use 
the approximations to the standard errors of month-to-month 
changes as presented in table D, it is first necessary to obtain 
the standard error of the monthly level of the item in table C, 
and then find the standard error of the month-to-month change in 
table D corresponding to this standard error of level. It 
should be noted that table D applies to estimates of change be- 
tween 2 consecutive months. For changes between the current 
month and the same month last year, the standard errors of level 
shown in table C are acceptable approximations. 


Illustration: Assume that the tables showed the total 
number of persons working a specific number of hours, as 
15,000,000, an increase of 500,000 over the previous month. 
Linear interpolation in the first column of table C shows that 
the standard error of 15,000,000 is about 160,000. Consequently, 
the chances are about 68 out of 100 that the figure which would 
have been obtained from a complete count of the number of per- 
sons working the given number of hours would have differed by 
less than 160,000 from the sample estimate. Using the 160,000 





as the standard error of the monthly level in table D, it may 
be seen that the standard error of the 500,000 increase is 
about 135,000. 


Standard error of estimates of 
month-to-month change 


Table D. 


(In thousands) 











Standard error of month-to- 
month change 
Standard error of monthly level| Estimates All estimates 
relating to except those 
relating to 
agricultural 
employment agricultural 
employment 
NO s0510'swiele o10:0/s1o-6:0'e e's olnieieieters's oe 14 12 
2a a ioxe cio:oreiu viv Wioese.e|pivieele ois ninieiere Ac 35 26 
SHO vais since! nioieisiste eee wince cisieenneecee 70 48 
BOD is.w oes arene silaveinie nieieis'e aiaieivincwicte 100 90 
BIO sin inie:o we wwininisi e416 0'e o1s\oiwisieiw ciewierers 110 130 
<0 SPIO Ie re an 160 
Ao OOD OO IO RODD ONC srstexsievelpate ° 190 
BOO is. 6:00-0:10: Reis bieisieweie'sic's s aralaieere 220 











The reliability of an estimated percentage, computed 
by using sample data for both numerator and denominator depends 
upon both the size of the percentage and the size of the total 
upon which the percentage is based. Where the numerator is a 
subclass of the denominator, estimated percentages are rela- 
tively more reliable than the corresponding absolute estimates 
of the numerator of the percentage, particularly if the per- 
centage is large (50 percent or greater). Table E shows the 
standard errors for percentages derived from the survey. 
Linear interpolation may be used for percentages and base fig- 
ures not shown in table E. 









































Table E. Standard error of percentages 

Estimated Base of percentage (thousands) 

pron ae 250 500 1,000 2, 000 3, 000 
nat: eee aso 0.8 0.6 O.k 0,3 0,2 
2 or 98..... 1k Tok 8 5 7 Ke 
5 or 95.....| 2.2 Tee 222 9 6 5 
10 —_-- 3.0 2.3 oy 1.2 8 ie 
15 or 85.. 3.5 2.8 2.0 lk 1.0 .8 
20 or 80....} 4.0 g21 2.2 1.6 22 9 
25 or 75....| 4.2 | 3.4 2.4 1.7 1.2 1.0 
35 or 65....| &.7 | 3.7 2.6 1:9 1.3 Der 
BO eres ..| 4.9 3.9 2.8 1.9 lk ae 

10,000 | 25,000 | 50,000 | 75,000 

107 1992.....| Ose 0.1 0.1 0.1 10.2 
2 or 98..... 2 2 Bt z1 sal 

5 or 95.....] 3 2 BS aT 

10 or 90....| ~.5 4 2 2 a 

15 or 85....| .6 4 3 2 2 
20 or 80.... Bf 5 3 2 -2 
25 or 75....| .8 5 3 2 2 
35 or 65....| .8 6 A 3 2 

ROu nascar 9° 6 A 3 .2 

ESTABLISHMENT DATA 

COLLECTION 


Payroll reports provide current information on wage 
and salary employment, hours, earnings, and labor turnover in 
nonfarm establishments, by geographic location. 


Federal-State Cooperation 





Under cooperative arrangements with State agencies, 
the respondent fills out only 1 employment or labor turnover 
schedule, which is then used for national, State, and area 
estimates. This eliminates duplicate reporting on the part of 
respondents and, together with the use of identical techniques 
at the national and State levels, ensures maximum geographic 
comparability of estimates. 





State agencies mail the forms to the establishments 
and examine the returns for consistency, accuracy, and com- 
pleteness. The States use the information to prepare}State and 
area series and then send the data to the BLS for use in pre- 
paring the national series. The BLS and the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security jointly finance the current employment statistics 
program in 43 States, the turnover program in 41 States. 
Shuttle Schedules 


The Form BLS 790 is used to collect employment, pay- 
roll, and man-hours data, Form 1219 labor turnover data. Both 
schedules are of the "shuttle" type, with space for each month 
of the calendar year. 


The BLS 790 provides for entry of data on the number 
of full- and part-time workers on the payrolls of nonagricul- 
tural establishments for the pay period ending nearest the 15th 
of each month. The labor turnover schedule provides for the 
collection of information on the total number of accessions and 
separations, by type, during the calendar month. 


INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION 


Establishments are classified into industries on the 
basis of their principal product or activity determined from in- 
formation on annual sales volume. This information is collected 
each year on a product supplement to the monthly 790 or 1219 re- 
port. In the case of an establishment making more than one 
product or engaging in more than one activity, the entire em- 
ployment of the establishment is included under the industry 
indicated by the most important product or activity. 


Prior to publication of State and area data for 
January 1959, all national, State, and area employment, hours, 
earnings, and labor turnover series were classified in accord- 
ance with the following documents: (1) For manufacturing, 
Standard Industrial Classification Manual, Volume I, Bureau of 
the Budget, 1945, and (2) for nonmanufacturing, Industrial 
Classification Code, Social Security Board, 1942. Beginning 
with January 1959 (with an overlap for 1958), State and area 
series are classified under the revised Standard Industriel 
Classification Manual published in 1957. The national industry 
statistics will be converted to the 1957 SIC: in 1961. 


COVERAGE 


Employment, Hours, and Earnings 





Monthly reports on employment and, for most indus- 
tries, payroll and man-hours are obtained from approximately 
180,000 establishments. The table below shows the approximate 
proportion of total employment in each industry division 
covered by the group of establishments furnishing monthly em- 
ployment data. The coverage for individual industries within 
the division may vary from the proportions shown. 


Approximate size and coverage of BLS employment 
and payrolls sample 1/ 











merice| __Peplezee 
saatey Carsales ments in Number in Percent 
sample sample of total 
WENT 3s oo evcesteews 3,500 393,000 47 
Contract construction....... 22,000 860,000 26 
Manufacturing.......... mades 43,900 11,779,000 69 
Transportation and public 
utilities: Interstate 
retlroads’ CICC)....<scsces --- 1,152,000 97 
Other transportation and 
public utilities...... eras 15,700 1,693,000 57 
Wholesale and retail trade.. 65,100 2,244 , 000 20 
Finance, insurance, and 
MOG QRCRGO ioc cic crceces 12,900 757,000 33 
Service and miscellaneous... 11,400 848,000 13 
Government: 
Federal (Civil Service 
Commission) 2/............ --- 2,196,000 100 
State and local............ 5,800 3,148,000 63 














1/ Since some firms do not report payroll and man-hour infor- 
mation, hours and earnings estimates may be based on a slightly 
smaller sample than employment estimates. 

2/ State and area estimates of Federal employment are based on 
2,300 reports covering 1,430,000 employees, collected through 
the BLS-State cooperative program. 
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Labor Turnover 


Labor turnover reports are received from approximately 
10,500 establishments in the manufacturing, mining, and commu- 
nication industries (see table below). The following manufac- 
turing industries are excluded from the labor turnover sample: 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries (since April 1943); 
canning and preserving fruits, vegetables, and sea foods; 
women's and misses’ outerwear; and fertilizer. 


Approximate size and coverage of BLS labor turnover 
sample used in computing national rates 























Number of 
Industry establish- Euplegece 
ments in Number in | Percent 
sample sample of total 
Manufacturing.............. 10,200 |5,99%,000 39 
Durable goods............ 6,400 | 4,199,000 43 
Nondurable goods......... 3,800 |1,795,000 32 
Metal mining............... 120 57, 000 53 
Coal mining: 
Anthrectt@s< 6cs<eseese0~ 20 6,000 19 
Bituminous..............- 200 71, 000 32 
Communication: 
TOISDROGs « 6 o< 6 6c cecees cs (1/) 661,000 88 
INE co cccccnccws sa Q/) 28,000 65 
1/ Does not apply. 
CONCEPTS 


Industry Employment 


Employment data for all except Federal Government 
refer to persons on establishment payrolls who received pay for 
any part of the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 
For Federal Government establishments, current data generally 
refer to persons who received pay for the last day of the month. 


The data exclude proprietors, the self-employed, un- 
paid family workers, farm workers, and domestic workers in 
households. Salaried officers of corporations are included. 
Government employment covers only civilian employees; Federal 
military personnel are shown separately but their number is 
excluded from total nonagricultural employment. 


Persons on an establishment payroll who are on paid 
sick leave (when pay is received directly from the firm), paid 
holiday, or paid vacation, or who work during a part of the pay 
period and are unemployed or on strike during the rest of the 
period, are counted as emplByed. Persons are not counted as 
employed who are laid off, on leave without pay, or on strike 
for the entire period, or who are hired but do not report to 
work during the period. 


Benchmark Adjustments 





Employment estimates are periodically compared with 
complete counts of employment in the various industries defined 
as nonagricultural, and appropriate adjustments made as indi- 
cated by the total counts or benchmarks. The comparison made 
for the first 3 months of 1957, the last benchmark adjustment, 
resulted in changes amounting to 0.5 percent of all nonagricul- 
tural employment, identical with the extent of the adjustment 
to the first quarter 1956 benchmark. The changes were less 
than 0.5 percent for three of the eight major industry divi- 
sions; under 2 percent for two other divisions; and 3.2, 3.3, 
and 6.4 percent for the remaining three divisions. The manu- 
facturing total was changed by only 0.1 percent for the second 
successive year. Within manufacturing, the benchmark and esti- 
mate differed by 1.0 percent or less in 39 of the 132 individ- 
ual industries, 41 industries were adjusted by 1.1 to 2.5 per- 
cent, and an additional 27 industries differed by 2.6-5.0 
percent. One significant cause of differences between the 
benchmark and egtimate is the change in industrial classifica- 
tion of individual firms, which is usually not reflected in BLS 
estimates until they are adjusted to new benchmarks. Other 
causes are sampling and response errors. 


The basic sources of benchmark information are the 
quarterly tabulations of employment data, by industry, compiled 
by State agencies from reports of establishments covered under 
State unemployment insurance laws. These tabulations are pre- 
pared under Bureau of Employment Security direction. Supple- 
mentary tabulations prepared by the U.S. Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance are used for the group of establishments 
exempt from State unemployment insurance laws because of their 











small size. Benchmarks for industries wholly or partly ex- 
cluded from the unemployment insurance laws are derived from a 
variety of other sources. 


The BLS estimates relating to the benchmark quarter 
(the first quarter of the year) are compared with the new 
benchmark levels, industry by industry. Where revisions are 
necessary, the monthly estimates are adjusted between the new 
benchmark and the preceding one. The new benchmark for each in- 
dustry is then projected to the current month by use of the 
sample trends. Under this procedure, the benchmark is used to 
establish the level of employment while the sample is used to 
measure the month-to-month changes in the level. 


Seasonal Adjustment 





Employment series for many industries reflect a regu- 
larly recurring seasonal movement which can be measured on the 
basis of past experience. By eliminating that part of the 
change in employment which can be ascribed to usual seasonal 
variation, it is possible to clarify the cyclical and other non- 
seasonal movements in the series. Seasonally adjusted employ- 
ment aggregates are published. These estimates are derived by 
the use of factors based on free-hand adjustments of 12-month 
moving averages. Seasonal factors are available on request. 


The new adaptation of the standard ratio-to-moving 
average method presently used for the labor force and weekly 
hours series (see pages 3-E and 7-E) will eventually be applied 
to the industry employment series. In order to avoid an interim 
revision, the shift to the new seasonal adjustment method for 
the latter series will be made at the time the series are con- 
verted to the 1957 Standard Industrial Classification in 1961. 


Industry Hours and Earnings 


Hours and earnings data are derived from reports of 
payrolls and man-hours for production and related workers or 
nonsupervisory employees. These terms are defined below. When 
the pay period reported is longer than 1 week, the figures are 
reduced to a weekly basis. 


Production and Related Workers include working fore- 
men and all nonsupervisory workers (including leadmen and 
trainees) engaged in fabricating, processing, assembling, in- 
spection, receiving, storage, handling, packing, warehousing, 
shipping, maintenance, repair, janitorial and watchman services, 
product development, auxiliary production for plant's own use 
(e.g., power plant), and recordkeeping and other services 
closely associated with the above production operations. 





Nonsupervisory Employees include employees (not above 
the working supervisory level) such as office and clerical 
workers, repairmen, salespersons, operators, drivers, attend- 
ants, service employees, linemen, laborers, janitors, watchmen, 
and similar occupational levels, and other employees whose 
services are closely associated with those of the employees 
listed. 





Payroll covers the payroll for full- and part-time 
production, construction, or nonsupervisory workers who re- 
ceived pay for any part of the pay period ending nearest the 
15th of the month. The payroll is reported before deductions 
of any kind, e.g., old-age and unemployment insurance, group 
insurance, withholding tax, bonds, and union dues; also in- 
cluded is pay for overtime, holidays, vacations, and sick leave 
paid directly by the firm. Bonuses (unless earned and paid 
regularly each pay period), other pay not earned in pay period 
reported (e.g., retroactive pay), and the value of free rent, 
fuel, meals, or other payment in kind are excluded. 


Man-Hours cover man-hours worked or paid for, during 
the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month, for pro- 
duction, construction, and nonsupervisory workers. The man- 
hours include hours paid for holidays and vacations, and for 
sick leave when pay is received directly from the firn. 


Overtime Hours cover premium overtime hours of pro- 
duction and related workers during the pay period ending 
nearest the 15th of the month. Overtime hours are those for 


which premiums were paid because the hours were in excess of 
the number of hours of either the straight-time workday or 
workweek. Weekend and holiday hours are included only if pre- 
mium wage rates were paid. Hours for which only shift differ- 
ential, hazard, incentive, or other similar types of premiums 
were paid are excluded. 





Gross Average Hourly and Weekly Earnings 





Average hourly earnings for manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing industries are on a "gross" basis, reflecting not 
only changes in basic hourly and incentive wage rates, but also 
such variable factors as premium pay for overtime and late-shift 
work, and changes in output of workers paid on an incentive 
plan. Employment shifts between relatively high-paid and 
low-paid work and changes in workers’ earnings in individual 
establishments also affect the general earnings averages. 
Averages for groups and divisions further reflect changes in 
average hourly earnings for individual industries. 


Averages of hourly earnings differ from wage rates. 
Earnings are the actual return to the worker for a stated 
period of time, while rates are the amounts stipulated for a 
given unit of work or time. The earnings series, however, does 
not measure the level of total labor costs on the part of the 
employer since the following are excluded: Irregular bonuses, 
retroactive items, payments of various welfare benefits, pay- 
roll taxes paid by employers, and earnings for those employees 
not covered under the production-worker or nonsupervisory- 
employee definitions. 


Gross average weekly earnings are derived by multi- 
plying average weekly hours by average hourly earnings. There- 
fore, weekly earnings are affected not only by changes in gross 
average hourly earnings, but also by changes in the length of 
the workweek, part-time work, stoppages for varying causes, 
labor turnover, and absenteeism. 


Average Weekly Hours 





The workweek information relates to the average hours 
for which pay was received, and is different from standard or 
scheduled hours. Such factors as absenteeism, labor turnover, 
part-time work, and stoppages cause average weekly hours to be 
lower than scheduled hours of worx for an establishment. Group 
averages further reflect changes in the workweek of component 
industries. 


Average Overtime Hours 





The overtime hours represent that portion of the 
gross average weekly hours which were in excess of regular 
hours and for which premium payments were made. If an employee 
works on a paid holiday at regular rates, receiving as total 
compensation his holiday pay plus straight-time pay for hours 
worked that day, no overtime hours would be reported. 


Since overtime hours are premium hours, by definition, 
the gross weekiy hours and overtime hours do not- necessarily 
move in the same direction from month to month; for example, 
premiums may be paid for hours in excess of the straight-time 
workday although less than a full week is worked. Diverse 
trends on the industry-group level may also be caused by a 
marked change in gross hours for a component industry where 
little or no overtime was worked in both the previous and cur- 
rent months. In addition, such factors as stoppages, absen- 
teeism, and labor turnover may not have the same influence on 
overtime hours as on gross hours. 


Spendable Average Weekly Earnings 





Spendable average weekly earnings in current dollars 
are obtained by deducting estimated Federal social security and 
income taxes from gross weekly earnings. The amount of income 
tax liability depends on the number of dependents supported by 
the worker, as well as on the level of his gross income. To 
reflect these variables, spendable earnings are computed for 
two types of income receivers--a worker with no dependents, and 
a worker with three dependents. The computations are based on j 
the gross average weekly earnings for all production and re- 
lated workers in manufacturing, mining, or contract construc- 
tion without regard to marital status, family composition, or 
total family income. 


"Real" earnings are computed by dividing the current 
Consumer Price Index into the earnings average for the current 
month. The resulting level of earnings expressed in 1947-49 
dollars is thus adjusted for changes in purchasing power since 
the base period. 


Average Hourly Earnings Excluding Overtime 





Average hourly earnings excluding premium overtime 





rt 
te) 





jeer 
pay are computed by dividing the total production-worker pay- 
roll for the industry group by the sum of total production- 
worker man-hours and one-half of total overtime man-hours. 
prior to January 1956, data were based on the application of 
adjustment factors to gross average hourly earnings (as 
described in the Monthly Labor Review, May 1950, pp. 537-540). 
Both methods eliminate only the earnings due to overtime paid 
for at one and one-half times the straight-time rates. No ad- 
justment is made for other premium payment provisions, such as 
holiday work, late-shift work, and overtime rates other than 


time and one-half. 


Indexes of Aggregate Weekly Payrolls and Man-Hours 





The indexes of aggregate weekly payrolls and man-hours 
are prepared by dividing the current month's aggregate by the 
monthly average for the 1947-49 period. The man-hour aggregates 
are the product of average weekly hours and production-worker 
employment, and the payroll aggregates are the product of gross 
average weekly earnings and production-worker employment. 


Railroad Hours and Earnings 





The figures for Class I railroads (excluding switching 
and terminal companies) are based on monthly data summarized in 
the M-300 report of the Interstate Commerce Commission and re- 
late to all employees who received pay during the month except 
executives, officials, and staff assistants (ICC Group I). 

Gross average hourly earnings are computed by dividing total 
compensation by total hours paid for. Average weekly hours are 
obtained by ‘dividing the total number of hours paid for, reduced 
to a weekly basis, by the number of employees, as defined above. 
Gross average weekly earnings are derived by multiplying average 
weekly hours by average hourly earnings. 


Seasonal adjustment 





Seasonally adjusted average weekly hours for selected 
industries were introduced in the July 1960 issue of Employment 
and Earnings. The new adaptation of the standard ratio-to- 
moving average method used for the labor force series (see page 
3-E) was also used to adjust the weekly hours data for 
seasonality. 


Labor Turnover 


Labor turnover is the gross movement of wage and 
salary workers into and out of employment status with respect to 
individual establishments. This movement, which relates to a 
calendar month, is divided into two broad types: Accessions 
(new hires and rehires) and separations (terminations of employ- 
ment initiated by either employer or employee). Each type of 
action is cumulated for a calendar month and expressed as a rate 
per 100 employees. The data relate to all employees, whether 
full- or part-time, permanent or temporary, including executive, 
office, sales, other salaried personnel, and production workers. 
Transfers to another establishment of the company are included 
beginning with January 1959. 


Separations are terminations of employment during the 
calendar month and are classified according to cause: Quits, 
layoffs, and other separations, as defined below. 


Quits are terminations of employment initiated by 
employees, failure to report after being hired, and unauthorized 





absences, if on the last day of the month the person has been 
absent more than 7 consecutive calendar days. 


Layoffs are suspensions without pay lasting or ex- 
pected to last more than 7 consecutive calendar days, initiated 
by the employer without prejudice to the worker. 


Other separations, which are not published separately 
but are included in total separations, are terminations of 
employment because of discharge, permanent disability, death, 
retirement, transfers to another establishment of the company, 
and entrance into the Armed Forces expected to last more than 
30 consecutive calendar days. 





Accessions are the total number of permanent and ten- 
porary additions to the employment roll including both new and 
rehired employees. 


New hires are temporary or permanent additions to the 
employment roll of former employees not recalled by the em- 
ployer, or persons who have never before been employed in the 
establishment, except for those transferred from other estab- 
lishments of the company. 


Other accessions, which are not published separately 
but are included in total accessions, are all additions to the 
employment roll which are not classified as new hires. 





Comparability With Employment Series 





Month-to-month changes in total employment in manu- 
facturing industries reflected by labor turnover rates are not 
comparable with the changes shown in the Bureau's employment 
series for the following reasons: (1) Accessions and separa- 
tions are computed for the entire calendar month; the employ- 
ment reports refer to the pay period ending nearest the 15th of 
the month; (2) the turnover sample excludes certain industries 
(see Coverage, p. 5-E); (3) plants on strike are not included in 
the turnover computations beginning with the month the strike 
starts through the month the workers return; the influence of 
such stoppages is reflected, however, in the employment figures. 


STATISTICS FOR STATES AND AREAS 


State and area employment, hours, earnings, and labor 
turnover data are collected and prepared by State agencies in 
cooperation with BLS. Additional industry detail may be ob- 
tained from the State agencies listed on the inside back cover. 
These statistics are based on the same establishment reports 
used by BLS for preparing national estimates. For employment, 
the sum of the State figures may differ slightly from the 
equivalent official U.S. totals because of differences in the 
timing of benchmark adjustments, slightly varying methods of 
computation, and, since January 1959, a different classifica- 
tion system. (See Industrial Classification, p. 5-E.) 


For Alaska and Hawaii, satisfactory employment 
estimates cannot be derived by subtracting the U.S. totals 
without Alaska and Hawaii from the totals including the 2 new 
States. 


ESTIMATING METHODS 


The procedures used for estimating industry employ- ~ 
ment, hours, earnings, and labor turnover statistics are sun- 
marized in the following table. Details are given in the 
appropriate technical notes, which are available on request. 











Summary of Methods for Computing Industry Statistics 


on Employment, Hours. Earnings. and Labor Turnover 





Item 


Individual manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing industries 





Total nonagricultural divisions, 
major groups, and groups 





All employees 


Production or 
nonsupervisory workers; 
Women employees 


Gross average weekly hours 


Average weekly overtime 
hours 


Gross average hourly 
earnings 


Gross average weekly 
earnings 


Labor turnover rates 
(total, men, and women) 


All employees and produc- 
tion or nonsupervisory 
workers 


Gross average weekly hours 


Average weekly overtime 
hours 


Gross average hourly 
earnings 


Gross average weekly 
earnings 


Labor turnover rates 


Monthly Data 





All-employee estimate for previous month 
multiplied by ratio of all employees in 
current month to all employees in previous 
month, for sample establishments which re- 
ported for both months. 


All-employee estimate for current month 
multiplied by (1) ratio of production or 
nonsupervisory workers to all employees 

in sample establishments for current month, 
(2) ratio of women to all employees. 


Production- or nonsupervisory-worker man-hours 
divided by number of production or nonsuper- 
visory workers. 


Production-worker overtime man-hours 
divided by number of production workers. 


Total production- or nonsupervisory-worker 
payroll divided by total production- or 
nonsupervisory-worker man-hours. 


Product of gross average weekly hours and 
average hourly earnings. 


The number of particular actions (e.g., 
quits) in reporting firms divided by total 
employment in those firms. The result is 
multiplied by 100. For men (or women), the 
number of men (women) who quit is divided by 
the total number of men (women) employed. 





Sum of all-employee estimates for component 
industries. 


Sum of production- or nonsupervisory-worker 
estimates, or women estimates, for component 
industries. 


Average, weighted by production- or 
nonsupervisory-worker employment, of the 
average weekly hours for component industries. 


Average, weighted by production-worker employ- 
ment, of the average weekly overtime hours for 
component industries. 


Average, weighted by aggregate man-hours, of 
the average hourly earnings for component 
industries. 


Product of gross average weekly hours and 
average hourly earnings. 


Average, weighted by employment, of the rates 
for component industries. 





Annual Average Data 





Sum of monthly estimates divided by 12. 


Annual totel of aggregate man-hours (produc- 
tion- or nonsupervisory-worker employment 
multiplied by average weekly hours) divided 
by annual sum of employment. 


Annual total of aggregate overtime man-hours 
(production-worker employment multiplied by 
average weekly overtime hours) divided by 
annual sum of employment. 


Annual total of aggregate payrolls(production- 
or nonsupervisory-worker employment multiplied 
by weekly earnings) divided by annual aggregate 
man-hours. 


Product of gross average weekly hours and 
average hourly earnings. 


Sum of monthly rates divided by 12. 








Sum of monthly estimates divided by 12. 


Average, weighted by production- or 
nonsupervisory-worker employment, of the 
annual averages of weekly hours for component 
industries. 


Average, weighted by production-worker employ- 
ment, of the annual averages of weekly overtime 
hours for component industries. 


Average, weighted by aggregate man-hours, of 
the annual averages of hourly earnings for 
component industries. 


Product of gross average weekly hours and 
average hourly earnings. 


Sum of monthly rates divided by 12. 








Employment Statistics Data 
Available from the BLS 


Use order Uank below 


INDIVIDUAL HISTORICAL SUMMARY TABLES of national data for each industry or special series contained 
in tables B-2 through B-6, C-3 through C-6, and D-2 and D-3. When ordering, specify the particular industry 
or series desired - see table for title of industry. 


GUIDE TO EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS OF BLS Shows the beginning date of industry series on all employees, 
production workers, hours and earnings, and labor turnover rates published on a national basis and gives 
each industry definition. 


STATE EMPLOYMENT [Individual historical summary tables for each State, by industry division. These data 
were compiled prior to conversion of State series to the 1957 Standard Industrial Classification, and are 
not comparable with currently published series. See Announcement in Merch 1959 Employment and Earnings. 


GUIDE TO STATE EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS, 1957 Shows the industries for which employment and/or hours 
and earnings were published on a statewide basis by cooperating State agencies before conversion to the 
1957 Standard Industrial Classification. 


GUIDE TO STATE EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS, 1960 Shows the industries for which employment and/or hours 
and earnings are currently published on a statewide basis by cooperating State agencies, based on the 1957 
Standard Industrial Classification. 


GUIDE TO AREA EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS Shows the industries for which published employment and/or 
hours and earnings are available for each metropolitan area included in the cooperative program, both 
prior to and after conversion to the 1957 Standard Industrial Classification. 


AREA GUIDE TO INDUSTRY EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS Names the published industry series and lists 
under each industry all those metropolitan areas for which employment and/or hours and earnings series 
were available prior to conversion to the 1957 Standard Industrial Classification. 


TECHNICAL NOTES 
Labor Force Data 
Labor Force--Concepts and Methods Used in the Current Employment and Unemployment Statistics 
Establishment Data 
Measurement of Industrial Employment 
Hours and Eernings in Nonagricultural Industries 
Revisions of Employment, Hours and Earnings 


The Calculation and Uses of the Spendable Earnings Series 
Measurement of Labor Turnover 


SPECIAL LABOR FORCE REPORTS 


No. 1C Growth and Characteristics of the Part-Time Work Force 
No. 11 Work Experience of the Population in 1959 

No. 12 White-Collar Employment: I--Trends and Structure 

No. 13 Marital and Family Characteristics of Workers, March 1960 
No. 14 Labor Force and Employment in 1960 

No. 15 Employment of June 1960 High School Graduates 

No. 16 The Employment of Students, October 1960 

No. 17 Long-Term Unemployment in the United States - 
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ALABAMA -Department of Industrial elat s, Montgomery 4 
ALASKA Employment Security Division, Department of Labor, ineau 
ARIZONA -Unemployment Compensation Division, Employment Security Commission, Phoenix. 
ARKANSAS -Employment Security Division, Department of Labor, Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA -Division of Labor Statistics and Research, Department of Industrial Relations, 
San Francisco 1 (Employment), Research and Statistics, Department of Employment, 
Sacramento 14 (Turnover). 
COLORADO* -U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Denver 2. 
CONNECTICUT -Employment Security Division, Department of Labor, Hartford 15, 
DELAWARE -Unemployment Compensation Commission, Wilmington 99, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA -U. S. Employment Service for D, C., Washington 25, 
FLORIDA -Industrial Commission, Tallahassee, 
GEORGIA -Employment Security Agency, Department of Labor, Atlanta 3, 
IDAHO -Employment Security Agency, Boise. 
ILLINOIS* -Division of Unemployment Compensation and State Employment Service, 
Department of Labor, Chicago 6, 
INDIANA -Employment Security Division, Indianapolis 4. 
IOWA -Employment Security Commission, Des Moines 8, 
KANSAS -Employment Security Division, Department of Labor, Topeka, 
KENTUCKY -Bureau of Employment Security, Department of Economic Security, Frankfort. 
LOUISIANA -Division of Employment Security, Department of Labor, Baton Rouge 4, 
MAINE -Employment Security Commission, Augusta, 
MARY LAND -Department of Employment Security, Baltimore 1. 
MASSACHUSETTS -Division of Statistics, Department of Labor du ries, Boston 16 (Employment 
Research and Statistics, Division of Employment Security, Boston 15 (Turnover), 
MICHIGAN * -Employment Security Commission, Detroit 2. 
MINNESOTA -Department of Employment Securi 
MISSISSIPPI -Employment Security Commission 
MISSOURI -Division of Employment Secur 
MONTANA -Unemployment Compensation Co 
NEBRASKA -Division of Employment Security, 
NEVADA -Employment Security Department, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE -Department of Employment Securi 
NEW JERSEY * -Bureau of Statistics and Records, rt 25 
NEW MEXICO -Employment Security Commission 
NEW YORK -Bureau of Research and Statistics ent Labor 
500 Eighth Avenue, New York 
NORTH CAROLINA -Division of Statistics, Department o ea f Research 
and Statistics, Employment Secur n ‘ 
NORTH DAKOTA -Unemployment Compensation Division, Workmen's Compensation B 2u, Bismarck 
OHIO * -Division of Rese h and Statistics, Bureau of Unemployment Compensation, Columbus 16, 





OKLAHOMA -Employment Security Commission, Oklahoma City 

OREGON -Department of Employment, Salem. 

PENNSY LVANIA* -Bureau of Employment Security, Department « 

RHODE ISLAND -Division of Statistics and Census, Department 
Department of Employment Security, Provid 

SOUTH CAROLINA -Employment Security Comn i 

SOUTH DAKOTA -Employment Security Department, Aberdeen, 

TENNESSEE” -Department of Employment Secur Nashville 3, 

TEXAS -Employment Commission, Austin 

UTAH* -Department of Employment Security, Industrial Commission, Salt Lake City 10. 

VERMONT -Unemployment Compensation Commission, Montpelier. 

VIRGINIA -Division of Research and Statistics, Department of Labor and Industry, Richmond 14 (Employment). 
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Employment Commissior Richmond 11 (T 
WASHINGTON -Employment Security Department, Olympia. 
WEST VIRGINIA -Department of Employment Security, Charleston 5, 
WISCONSIN * - Unemployment Compensation Department, Industrial Commission, Madison 1. 
WYOMING* -Employment Security Commission, Casper, 


*Employment statistics program only, 
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